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To tbe boys aad girls of to-day, who hold all the poft- 
silnlitiea of the future in their keeping. 

To mothers and fathers, upon whcHn rests the vast 
responsibiUty of directing the minds and moulding the 
characters of the coming generation; 

To educators by profession in every rank from kinder- 
garten to university; 

To members of the traditional "learned" professions, 
who are of necessity leaders of thought and foimulators 
<rf ideals in the community; and 

To intelligent men and women in any walk of life who 
aspire to keep abreast of their times and to broaden their 
ht^izons: 

The books of this series, designed to contribute to the 
pr<^ress of civilization throu^ the dissemination of 
useful knowledge, are dedicated. 
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"How ■ringiilar is the thing called pleasure, and how 
curiously rdated to pain, which mi^t be diou^t to be the op- 
posite of it; for th^ never come to a man together, and yet 
he who pursues either of thon is generally compiled to take 
the other. They are two, and yet they grow together out of 
one bead or stem." — SoMks (m Plale^s Pkado). 
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Chapter I 
THE PROBLEM OF HAPPINESS 

"A man's h^>piiies»— to do the things proper to man." 
— Marcus Avrdius. 
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"Were a man to order his life by the rules of true reason, a 
frugal subsistence joined to a contented mind would be for 
him great riches." — Lucraivs. 
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THE FROBIEU OF HAPPINESS 

THE problem of happiness is the problem of 
problems. The problem of problems did 
I say? Nay, I xmderstate ttie case— the 
only problem is the problem of happiness. For sava^ 
and for civilised man alike; for hod-carrier and for 
psychologist; for the Uttle child prattling at its mother's 
knee and for the old man tottering to the grave; for 
blooming maiden and for ancient beldame; for beast 
and bird and reptile even; for each and every living 
thing in all the broad expanse of land and sea and sky, 
— the ever present, ever indstent, inexorable problem 
of happiness is the dominant motive of every act. 

Back of every conscious movement lies the load- 
stone of a desare. Back of every instinctive motion 
of the lowliest organism, every reflex twitch of a muscle 
of beast or of man, is a chain of organic impulses lead- 
ii^ no less surely, though it be by the tortuous route of 
heredity, to a primeval dedre. And in the last analysis 
all desires, whatever their seeming diversity of character, 
may be reduc^ to one: Stated broadly, there is no 
desire but the desire for happiness. 

Sometimes the association of motive with result is 
direct and evident; sometimes it is remote and obscure, 
but always it is present and always operative. The wolf 
pursuing its quarry; the child grasping eageriy after a 
toy; the youth pressing his ardent suit as a lover; 

[5] 
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the man pursuing the ideal of his ambition — these are 
obviously seekers of pleasure. But no less truly, if 
less directly and therefore less obviously, seekers of 
Measure are the mother sacrificing herself for her child, 
the patriot risking his life for his country, the devotee 
voluntarily suffering martyrdom. 

These fllustrations surest that the paths of pleasure 
may be curiously devious. Indeed to casual in- 
spection it would seem that, if the great purpose of or- 
ganic bdng is the pursuit of hapinness, then the great 
result of oiganic beii^ is ptihil fulure. Every w- 
ganic thing is bora to suffer and to die. The vast 
multitudes of carnivorous creatures that make up so 
large a bulk of the world's popiilation sustain life only 
through the infliction of suffering and death. One 
animal preys on another; man preys on his fellow man ; 
disease lurks around every comer and perpetually in- 
flicts its quota of misery; and, back of it all, that none, 
not even one, may escape, ^ands the dreadful spectre, 
Death, to lead his never ending galaxy of blanched 
victims — ^inexorably, pitilessly — through the closing por- 
tals of this worid. To talk of happiness in such a world 
of strife and terror and torturing agony seems but a 
mockery. 

But softly. "There is purpose in pain, otherwise 
'twere devilish." The moralist has long believed it, 
the iKoIogist can now e:^lain it. And that piupose 
is — strange paradox! — to make pleasure posable. But 
for pain there could be no such thing as pleasure; but 
for suffering there could be no happiness. 

It needs no obscure metaphysical reasonii^ to ex- 
E6] 
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plain this paradox. We need but reflect on the dan- 
gers to which every living thing is subjected to realize 
that the creature without nerres would meet with in- 
cessant injuries, which it would never learn to avoid, 
because it would often be unaware of their existence 
until too late. The nerveless child would never learn 
to dread the fire; it would play with flame and ember 
as with any other toy, to its ultimate undoing. 

Reasoning from analogy, the psychologist assures us 
that the same thing is true of the mental and moral 
worids. Had there not been disagreeable obstacles 
to overcome, painful experiences by which to be taught 
and stimulated, the mind of man would never have 
developed beyond the stage of mere pasave sentience. 
Again the moralist will assure us that without a per- 
sonal knowledge of misery and sorrow, man could 
never have de^^loped the broad spirit of altruistic pity 
that so largely determines the possibilities of civilization. 

We need have no quarrel with all this reasoning of 
biologist, psychologist, and humanitarian. We need 
not for a mtnoent dispute their logic. But just as 
little need we doubt that — ^however necessary such 
experiences may be for the race — the chief hope for 
the individual is to evade the harder side of life so far 
as he may. Few men or women are better workers 
in the world because they suSer from physical illness 
or misfortune. However happy your environment 
enough phyacal pain will come to you, enough sor- 
row will invade your household, to develop those al- 
truistic impulses that thousands of generations have 
implanted in every mind. Exceptional cases aside, 
[7] 
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you will be a far better citizen if you are physically, 
mentally, and morally healthy, than you can hope to be 
if ill in body and perpetually harassed in mind and 
spirit. 

All personal considerations aade, then, it is your 
duty to humanity to cultivate soundness and strength 
of body and of mind. In other words, it is your duty 
to seek personal hap[Hness, if for no other reason, be- 
cause by so doing you will on the whole make for the 
happiness of others, — ^will add to the sum total of hu- 
man pleasure. 

It must be understood that the word "happiness" 
85 here employed, has two phases— the active and the 
passive phase. In the natural order of things even the 
happiest being does not pass all its existence in a delir- 
ium of joy. Indeed it is a law of mentality that the 
most intense pleasures are the most tran^ent. Satiety 
is the safeguard against over-indulgence. Tlie hours 
of intense joy are relatively few, even if all were ag- 
gregated for a lifetime. 

The main course of life must lie at best alcmg a 
plateau, with here and there a mountain peak. If we 
escape in fair measure the sloughs and valleys of de- 
spond and misery, this is all that can be hoped — nay, 
all that is to be desired. Hence, at best, a large part 
of oiu* share of happiness is of the passive character. 
To be "happy in that we are not unhappy" is a very 
real form of pleasure. The mere cessation of pain 
seems cause for supreme joy to one who has experience* 
long periods of suffering. 

The goal at which the rational being aims, then, is 
[8] 
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the goal of greatest average freedom from pain of mind 
and body- of greatest average preponderance of the 
sense of well being; and therefore of greatest capacity 
(or usefulness in adding to the welfare of humanity. 

Four great parallel highways lead toward this all- 
encompassing goal — the highway of the physical senses, 
the highway of the intellect, the highway of social in- 
terojurse, and the highway of moral aspirations. The 
man has attained most happiness who has travelled as 
far as his hereditary limitatioDs will permit on each of 
these paths. 

Considered in this light it is evident that the pur- 
suit of happiness differs as widely as may be from the 
mere effort to secure sensual pleasure. Such an effort, 
considered as a sole aim in life, would be grasping 
after Dead Sea fruit that must surely turn to a^ies. 
Nay worse, the goddess of pleasure, tims courted, has 
a face as baleful as a Gorgon's, turning the very soul 
of her wooer to stone. 

The pursuit of happiness, then, is not an endeavor 
that may be left to unguided instinct. Indeed, no- 
where else in the entire field of human action — which 
after all scarcely exceeds the bounds of the present 
subject — could there be greater need of coxmsel, bet- 
ter opportunity for advice, fairer field for the applica- 
tion of that oi^anized knowledge which we term science. 
Yet in our modem world the subject is treated vrith 
sdi^ular reticence. We are still not quite emerged from 
the cloud of that medieval philosophy which deplored 
worldly pleasure as positively reprehenable, focusang 
all its aspirations on the hoped-for pleasures of a 
[9] 
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future life. Hence, while all the world makes the pur- 
suit of hap^nness a prime object, there still peiasts a 
tendency to look askance at the avowed pleasure- 
seeker. 

No better illustration of this could be asked than 
the interpretation that has been put in modem times 
upon the more caodid pbilosopbies of the old Greeks, 
lliere lived bock at the bc^inniiig of the third cen- 
tury B.C., a wise and pure philosopher named E^ncurus, 
who practised, so far as we can learn, a somewhat 
ascetic method of life as r^ards bodily pleasures. He 
gathered about him in his famous Gardens, a school 
of disciples, and taught them so wisely and so well 
that it was claimed throughout antiquity that no man 
or woman — for the school had female votaries— that 
once entered the ranks ever became an apostate. 

One of his mapdms was this: "IrreastiUe power 
and great wealth may up to a certain point give us 
security, so far as men are con<xmed; but the security 
of men in general depends upon the tranquillity of their 
souls and their freedom &om ambition." 

Again he says: "The just man is the freest of all 
men from disquietude, but the unjust man is a perpettial 
prey to it." 

Yet again: "Of all the things which wisdom pro- 
vides for the happiness of a whole life, by far the most 
important is the acquisition of Mendship." 

As the founder of the school was dying of a painful 

and lingering illness, he sought consolation amidst his 

sufferings, so it is testified, in musing on the happy 

hours that he had spent in reasoning on the questions 

(lol 
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of philosophy. He had striven to know in full measure 
the joys of livii^, but it had been his explicit avowal 
that "we cannot live pleasantly without living pru- 
dently and honorably and jtistly; for virtues are con- 
note with living agreeably, and living agreeably is 
inseparable from the virtues." 

Yet by a cruel, thou^ not unusual, perveraon oT" 
the verdicts of history, the name of this philosopher 
has come to be a synonym for the pursuit of sensual 
pleasures. The word "epicure" and its allies in all 
the modem languages of £iux)pe, connotes a peculiar 
r^ard for the pleasures of the palate. Yet it is <» 
record that Epicurus himself and his immediate fol- 
lowers lived halxtually <m the most abstemious diet, 
the staples of which were water and bariey bread. 
Wine was the habitual drink of the Greeks of that day, 
and was so little a luxury that ten gallons cost about 
the equivalent of sdz cents; yet the disciples of Epicurus 
considered a few ounces a day a sufficiency of this uni- 
versal beverage. To their amtemporaries, their moder- 
ation must have seemed actual asceticism. And as to 
luxurious foods, it is recorded that Epicurus himself, 
writing to a friend, said, " Send me a Cytherean cheese, 
that if I wish to have a feast I may have the means." 
Scarcely an epicurean banquet that, in the modem sense. 

Such misjudgment as this has more than once been 
the penalty of frankness. An ever critical world seizes 
upon the most tangible feature of a half understood 
phflosophy, and, stubborn as always in its verdicts, 
refuses to render justice. So epicureanism has been 
looked at askance. Yet, accordii^ to a truer analyab, 
["] 
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the philosophy of Epicurus differed not a jot in its 
motives from every other philosophy. All philosophical 
systems seek the road to happiness. If some modern 
philosophers deplore the ideaJs of epicureanism, it is 
not the actual ideal, but a false omception of that 
ideal, which they deprecate. 

In this new age of science, it wouM seem that the 
time had come to put aside something of the dog- 
matic prudery of the Middle Ages, freely acknoiri- 
edging that the old Greek had keen insight when he 
declared that, rightly con^dered, pleasure is, in the last 
analyas, the only good; and urging that such acknowl- 
edgment goes hand in hand with the fullest urns of 
idealism in the mental, the social, and the moral worlds. 

Let us learn to realize that a healthful exercise of 
all normal bodily functions is in the highest degree 
moral. What makes for bodily health makes also for 
spiritual health — and a healthy oi^anism would seem 
to be the great specific ideal of Nature. Bodily health 
will make for clearer thinking, a better appreciation 
and practise of justice toward our fellow men, a kindlier 
philosophy of living — all of them steps toward the goal 
of happiness. Therefore, a well-rounded personality, 
physical, mental, social, and moral, is the enviaUe 
personality. 

Consider for a moment how woefully most of us fall 
short of this ideal, even as to the most elementary 
functions: 

It is a daily paradox that most of us never learn to 
perform the commonest bodily functions even ap- 
proximately as well as we might. We take air into our 

[12] 
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iimgs about 25,000 times each day of our lives, yet 
comparatively few persons ever learn to breathe to best 
advant^e, ttsing all sets of respiratory muscles, and 
changiiig the air frequently in all the air sacs even to 
the very tips of their lungs. Yet we know that the 
penalty of our slovenly breathing is very likely to be 
consumption. The tubercle bacilli find lodgment in 
the stagnant air passages, and are allowed to develop 
tinmolested, where proper breathing might often throw 
them out or enable the tissues to resist them. 

Eating is another pereimial function. But how few 
people ever learn when to eat, what to eat, and how 
much to eat for their own advantE^. The great 
tettdency here is to overindulgence. It may be ques- 
tioned whether one person in a hundred eats only as 
much food as he needs, to say nothing of the digestible 
quality of the food taken. Yet every ind^;estible 
particle of food taken into the stomach, and every 
particle of any kind in excess of what is needed insures 
just so much unnecessary wear and tear on the organ- 
ism. The penalty may or may not be manifest in a 
local dyspepaa, but in either case there is sure to be 
a telling effect on the S3rstem as a whole. 

The h^hest function of all, as manifested in con- 
sciousness, is incessantly operative during all our wak- 
ing hours. We may momentarily stop breathing; tor 
much longer periods we may abstain &om eatii^; 
but while we are awake we cannot even for an instant 
stop thinking, and there is reason to believe that even 
when we sleep the same mental processes, modified 
only in degree, continue in operation. 
[13] 
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Yet how many minds come to be the "cold dear 
lo^c engines" that Huxley says human minds should 
be? How many persons have fairly good haHts of 
thinking even within the range of their ordinary 
capacity? 

Thackeray tells us somewhere that his mind was 
always active in some definite dkection. Whether 
he walked or sat or what not, though he might seem 
to be musing, he was never miising aimlessly. Some 
definite problem was always before his mind's eye. 
At the end of an hour or a day he could tell what he had 
been thinking of during that hour or that day. How 
many people can say as much ? 

Emerson, we are told, went daily to walk in the woods, 
ramUing aimlessly, or taking phyacal leisure in what- 
ever way for the moment pleased him. But he never 
liked to return till he had garnered some definite new 
thought, much as some other wanderer might pluck 
a flower. He too loved the flowers and the birds and 
trees and all of Nature ; but he beheld them all with the 
mental vision rather than the physical; they were parts 
of a plan, each (me co-ordinate with all the rest. Hiey 
gave a penumbral setting to his thoughts, and out of 
this setting there shone at last, brighter by contrast, a 
new idea. 

How many people, even of intellectual power, have 
ever discovered such a star of first magnitude as that? 
How many have their old ideas so deariy tmderstood 
and definitely dashed that they could be sure to recog- 
nise a new idea as such if they should chance upixi one? 
How many have any ideas at all or any pronounced 
[14] 
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opimms that are not founded in a fetich? Yet time 
out of mind man has boasted that he is the one think- 
ing animal. 

We know that the prizes for clear thinking are mul- 
tiform; that they include, in fact, almost all the good 
and desirable things in the world. We know that the 
penalty for slovenly thinking is mental mediocrity, lack 
of schdarship, failure in all that is best in life. Yet we 
live on in a perpetual mental twilight, never acquirii^ 
the habits of thinking that could dissipate the haze and 
give us a clear perspective. In moments of enthusiasm, 
fitful and infrequent, we rise toward the light, only to 
settle back anon into the mists of vague, amlnguous, 
unfruitful reverie. At night we sleep and assume that 
our minds are inactive, yet for the most part, the record 
of the nig^t is scarcely more a blank when morning 
comes than is the mental record of the day that preceded 
it. We assume that we are awake and mentally active 
during the day; but where is the record of the day's 
thoughts? In truth, we were not so wide awake as we 
supposed. Thoreau's cynical comment that he had 
never seen a man who was more than half awake, 
is justified in our own experience. 

Yet Thoreau was the friend of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne and Lowell and the rest of the brilliant New 
England coterie. Were, they too only half awake? 
If so, there would seem but little hope for the ordinary 
mortal. 

Still it is always worth while to do (xie's best. The 
a)mparative degree of t-hmlcing is not to be scorned, 
even if the superlative is plainly out of reach. Despite 
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the maxim, practise does not, and perhaps cannot 
make perfect, but it can surely do something toward it, 
and any change from that positive d^ree of vagueness 
in which most minds rest cannot but be an improvement. 
It is a hopeful dgn that the noiid is awakening to an 
appreciation of the interdependence of mind and body. 
Our generation has seen a tremendous revival of the old 
Greek interest in athletics. The muscular system, 
so generally neglected fifty years ago, now comes in 
for a fair share of attention in our educational curricula. 
It is said that ten million youth and men in America 
alone are receiving some regular athletic training. The 
&ct is tremendously, immeasurably important. It 
o£Fers a practical lesson in the applicatiOD of the science 
of happiness on a grand scale. But after all it is only 
a beginnii^. We must learn to keep up physical 
athletics throughout life and not merely during coUege 
days; and we must pursue the ideal of mental and 
moral gymnastics with equal assidmty. Then we 
shall see — not the millennium, but a truly wonderful 
generation of men and wtnnen. 

Summariang briefly now the ideas just si^;gested 
— anythii^ beyond mere su^;estion beii^ obviously 
impossible here — ^it is clear that the science of happiness 
connotes no necromantic phrase that will be an open 
sesame. There is no royal road to happiness any 
more than to learning. Indeed this follows as a matter 
of course, since the road to happiness runs along the 
highway of knowledge. The science of happiness 
must connote a vast variety of details of information. 
[i6] 
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No science nowadays is simple ; the day of occult formu- 
las, of specifics, of magic words is past. We travel in 
electric cars, to be sure, but we know nothing of the 
potency of an Aladdin's lamp. 

Our science must be based in part on the laws of the 
phyaologist. Accepting the dictum that good health 
is the surest road to normal mentality, it must inculcate 
rules for eating, for training the body, and for sleeping. 

It must inculcate also the fundamental rules of the 
psychol<^t, teaching the best methods of training the 
memory, the thinking power, the will. 

It must include data gathered by the practical sociol- 
ogist, showing how the needs of the many should be 
paramount to the desires of the individual, and giving 
convincing evidence that individual happiness finds 
full fruition only through the development of broad 
sympathies and altruistic impulses. 

Stated otherwise, the science of happiness must com- 
prehend a broad system of rules for such training of 
body and mind as will lead to the best practise of the 
art of living, — doctrines of a self-confidence that stops 
short of self -illusion; of sentiment without sentimen- 
tality; of cheerful optimism not run riot into visionary 
fanaticism; — ^in a word, of sanity and common sense. 

When the generality of mai^ind have grasped the 
essentials of such a comprehensive science, human hfe 
as a whole will approach nearer to the ideal condition 
which obtained among the immediate disciples of 
Epicurus, whose famous Gardens, according to a 
modem German commentator, were "a nursery of fair 
conduct, of finest morals, and of noble enjoyment." 
[i7l 
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Epicurus himself declared that he who would wdl 
enou^ conader his precepts would " never be disturbed 
hy either sleeping or waking fancies," but m^t "live 
like a god among men." 

In our skeptical age, we dare not hope for so easy 
a road nor so sure a goal. Yet in this same skeptical 
age, wonders have been achieved. Space and time 
have been rendered in a sense subject to man's will 
through the service of steam and dectricity; plagues 
and famines have been all but banished from the earth; 
preventive medicine grapples with disease as never 
before, while surgery robs phydcal injuries of many 
of their foimer terrors; and in the moral field, en- 
lightened sentiment assures a larger measure of justice 
between man and man and between nation and nation 
— a nearer approach to the ideal of mond equality — 
than was ever known in any previous generation. 

The advance of scientific knowledge has thiis raised 
the average level of human happiness higher and higher. 
It remains for each individual to apply the rules of 
right living that are within his reach. By so doing, 
each may attain a large measure of that freedom of 
body and spirit, that mingling of self-reliance and com- 
munal helpfulness, which the old Greek characterized 
as godlike, and which we of a generation that knows 
not the attributes of the gods, may perhaps most fitly 
describe as Ideally Human. 
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Chapter II 
PHYSICAL NEEDS 

"If jrou have so far mastered your ^pedte as to bave 
broi^t yam body to coarse fare and to be well contented 
with mere netxssaries, do not ^ory in your abstemious way 
at living. If you dnnk nothing but water, proclaim not 
your own sobrie^ on every occasion. If you inure your- 
self to hardship, do it tar your own benefit, and not to at- 
tract the admiration of the people. Let vaing^^ious fools 
make their trials as public as they can; but know that all 
aSectatHHia of this kind are utterly unworthy of a philoso- 
pher." —EpiOttus. 
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" The man of oDdentanduig will be fax bom yidding to 
brutal or inratioiia] pleasures, — but be will be always doii- 
ous of preserving the harmony of the body for the sake <rf the 
concord of the soul." — Plalo. 

"Different food is [feasant and nutritious for diffnent 
creatures; that which to scone is nauseous and bitter, may yet 
to others seem pasung sweet; and the discrepancy is so great 
^aaX what to one mas is food, to antOber is rank poison." 
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TURNING now from generals to particulars, 
let us first conader an aspect of the problem 
of happiness that has to do with a properly 
nourished body. How close the assodation is, no one 
need be reminded. It is within the experience of 
everjrone that hunger is not consistent with mental 
satisfaction; and that an ill-digested dinner may dis- 
turb the equanimity of the most amiable mind. We 
shall do well, then, to inquire at some length into the 
principles of right living as applied to the taking of 
food. 

The genend question of what to eat may be settled 
for most healthy individuals on very simple common- 
sense principles. Individual peculiarities adde, you 
are justified in acceptii^ the testimony of experience, 
in default of other argument, as sufficient warrant for 
eating all varieties of food that by conmion consent 
ha^ been voted wholesome. With this common-sense 
induction, the researches of the phj^lc^cal chemists 
are in full accord. So are the observations of practical 
hygienists and physdans. Dr. Austin Flint (he of the 
elder generation) long ago declared that he had never 
known a person to become a faddist regarding diet 
without also becomii^ a dyspeptic. Most medical men 
of experience will applaud this verdict. 

Tliis of course does not apply to the individual who 
[«] 
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avoids certain foods becaxise be has found that they 
disagree with him. "What is one man's food is 
another man's poison" is a half-truth that appdies here 
and there with surprising force to individual idiosyn- 
crasdes. I know a woman, for example, who cannot 
taste a strawberry without being literally poisoned. 
Even the small quantity used as a flavor— say for ice 
cream— has a characteristic and deleterious effect. 

But such en^pdonal cases as this only emphasze 
the rule that, generally speaking, what is wholesome for 
one healthy individual is wholesome for another. Were 
it otherwise, our entire social world woiild be sadly 
awry. 

Therefore, in specific answer to the query, What 
shall I eat? it suffices to say, as a general propositicm: 
"Eat whatever the generality of people about you 
regard as wholesome food; avoiding, however, any- 
thing a{;aJnst which yoiu: own experience has warned 
you unequivocally." Moreover, you will do well not 
to be too easily persuaded that any particular article 
of diet does not agree with you. A lai^ number of 
people — ^particularly faddists who have injured their 
digestive organs by following dietary rules — deny 
themselves food of this, that, or the other kind throu^ 
a mistaken notitxi that it does not "agree" with them. 
Perhaps they have taken it at some time when any- 
thing would have disagreed; or in excesave quantity. 
It is worth while to make very sure before you deny 
yourself what may really be a useful and pleasant article 
of food on the ground of personal idiosyncrasy. Such 
idiosyncraaes, I repeat, do exist, but they are much less 
["] 
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common than one would suppose were one to listen to the 
vriiims oi every hypochondriac. 

A somewhat similar argument applies to the disuse 
of certain foods on the ground of distaste for them. 
Such distaste may result from some unpleasant ex- 
perience due to eating the food in excess, or to havii^ 
had it prescribed as an article of ezclusve diet during a 
prokH^ed illness. An aversion to milk, for example, is 
often due to the latter cause. But such a distaste may 
usuaUy be overcome by a little persistoit effort, and, 
in the case of any important class of foods, the effort 
is worth the makii^, in the interest of a varied diet. 
To yield to the aversicm may result in cutting off from 
your regular r^imen an article of food that is essential 
to a well-rounded dietary; to say nothii^ of the prac- 
tical convenience of being able to eat the things that are 
set before you on your own table or that of a friend. 
And the latter reason alone is sufficient to make it 
worth while to train every child to eat aU manner of 
common foods. It really is not very difficult in most 
cases to do so, and the child will have abundant cause 
to thank you in after years for the trouble. 

The recommendation of a varied diet, however, is 
not to be carried to the extent of counselling absolute 
indiscrimination. On the contrary, rational applica- 
tion of the modem knowledge of food-stuffs may very 
beneficially supplement the general kno^edge that is 
revealed in the average food customs of our time. 
For example, you will do well to vary your diet to meet 
the requirements of your particular mode of life. If 
your employment is sedentary, and you take little 
[33] 
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exercise, so that the muscular (nitrogenotis) tissue of 
your body is relatively little subject to wear and tear, 
you will obviously need less nitrogenous food than 
would be required by your neighbor whose callii^ is 
more active. 

Now the nitrogenous foods are meats, e^s, milk, 
cheese, and leguminous vegetables. Undoubtedly you 
may eat too much of these, particularly if you have ac- 
quired a taste for them diunng a period of activity. 
Your diet remainii^ unchanged, after you have adopted 
a sedentary manner of life, your system may be cl(^ged, 
as it were, with refuse nitrogenous products, with effects 
equivalent to a mild poisoning. 

A very large number of Americans, particularly in 
the cities, suffer from this cause. Tliey eat meat, for 
example, in consideraUe quantities, two or even three 
times a day, while taking practically no ejurdse at all; 
whereas even an athlete in training may very well get 
along with meat once a day. Undoubtedly the effect, 
particularly in persons past middle life, is detrimental; 
not infrequently this habit contributes direcdy to the 
causation of such diseases as gout and rheumatism, 
and to affections of the kidneys. 

I trust that no one will construe this as an aq;ument 
against a meat diet as such. It is intended merely to 
call attention to the dangers of over much of one kind of 
food element, which is essential to the bodily needs, 
to be sure, but which may be takai in excess. And, 
indeed, precisely the same manner of caution may be 
urged against excessive use of other of the food elements. 
The carbohydrates, for example, as represented by 
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starches and sugars, are taken in excess by a very 
large number of persons. So true is this, that an in- 
ordinate fondness for candies, and for rich cakes, pas- 
tries, and "preserves" might be said to be almost a 
national American vice. The hatnt of eating candy 
between meals— even thou^ the candy in itself be 
entirely wholesome — is almost sure to lead to a cloyed 
^petite, thrm^h which the varied diet of the regular 
meal will be neglected. 

If, on the other hand, candy is eaten after the r^u- 
lar meal, the body is thereby supplied with an excess 
of fuel that it does not need; with the result that an un- 
necessary strain is put upon the digestive and assimila- 
tive apparatus. Either this apparatus suffers in con- 
sequence, and the food is badly assimilated, or the ex- 
cess of carbonaceous matter is stored away as fatty 
tissue, to the detriment of the individual's health, 
comfort, and ssthetic appearance. 

The same line of reasoning applies, obviously, to 
rich pastries and desserts taken in excesdve quantity 
after a meal that has already suppUed all the nourish- 
ment that the body requires. Persons prone to obesity 
will do well to omit this course altc^ether, or to sub- 
stitute cheese and fruits after the manner of the Latin 
races; and the same rule might wisely be followed by 
whoever has eaten heartily of starchy vegetables be- 
fore the dessert appears. The great danger of this 
rich dessert course at the aid of a meal, is that it usu- 
ally adds superfluous &t-forming material to a supply 
already more than ample. 

Its merit, on the c^her hand, is the sheer sensuous 
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pleasure that it affords the palate. Most Americans 
find it hard to convince themselves that they have 
dined satisfactorily when this course is lacking. Tliey 
pine for it when in foreign lands, and very commonly 
teach their European cooks to make desserts ^t at 
least bear some resemblance to the pies, puddings, and 
sundry creamy conoxtions of their native heath. To 
deprive them of these "sweets,"— as the British vocab- 
ulary st^es them, — would be to inflict a virtual pun- 
ishment. To invdgh against that highest product oi 
culinary art, the New England pie, seems next door 
to an assault upon the Constitution. 

Far be it from me to disturb the slumbers of my seven 
generations of New England ancestors by such blas- 
phemy. Let us by all means honor the pie and its 
couans-german; but let us reflect that no one can do 
full justice to these crowning gastronomic gifts who 
approaches them with an appetite already sated. A 
certain reserve in dealii^ witii the earlier courses of 
the dinner will insure the dessert a better-merited re- 
ception from both palate and digestive system. 

But, this, after all, amounts to nothing more than 
die counsellii^ of moderation in eating as a general 
principle. Rest assured, however, that there is no 
prindple more in need of exploitation. The<^s 
assures us, qteaking for his contemporaries of dd 
Greece, that "Satiety has killed far more than famine"; 
a familiar Latin proverb declares, in like vein, that 
"Gluttony kills more than the sword"; and the voice 
of the modern physiologist gives us warning that in thb 
regard times are not greatly changed in tliis latter day. 
[26] 
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The varied delicacies that load the modem table 
furnish temptations to overeating that few palates 
can or do resist. In particular the American custom 
of providing everything in lavish quantity and serving 
several kinds of food at a coiu-se, makes for the vice of 
overeating. The Latin races, regarding eating in the 
light of an important social custom, prolong the meal 
to lengths that the hurried American often thinks in- 
terminable; yet in the end, since each coiuse consists 
of only a nibble at a sii^e viand, they have partaken of 
only a moderate quantity of food, which the digestive 
organs are far better aUe to care for than if it had been 
thrtist upon them more hurriedly. This difference of 
cu^om is doubtless at least partly responsible for the 
relative prevalence amor^ Ansericans of digestive dis- 
orders on the one hand and obesity on the other. 

As to the time for eating. The customs of all races 
of civilized men seem virtually agreed as to the whole- 
someness of taking food three times daily. Continental 
peoples, to be sure, seem to make light of breakfast ; yet 
the cafe au hit with rolls and butter of the Frenchnian 
and the thick chocolate of the Spaniard have adequate 
food value, even though simplo: in preparation than 
the eggs, baom, and toast of the En^shman and the 
steak or chops and potatoes of many Americans. And 
it is a familiar observation that many Americans alter 
living abroad come to prefer the ampler breakfast. 
Others adapt themselves to one custom or the other 
with the izdKty that characterises a formative race, 
seenung to foi^ the existence of ^^ and bacon 
C27] 
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overnight when they cross the Channel from England; 
and reverting to st^ik, potatoes, and griddle cakes as a 
matter of course when they at down to their first break- 
fast on the homeward-boimd steamer. 

It were futile to inqmre which custom is intrinsically 
best, since each nation seems to thrive on its own. 
Doubtless the differing cu^oms are linked with differ- 
ences of climatic conditions and of racial tempera- 
ment. Much depends, too, upon the hour at which 
breakfast is taken; something more upon the charac- 
ter of the forenoon occupation; and most of all per- 
haps upon the nature of the mid-day meal that is to 
follow. As to the latter point, there is a very marked 
difference of custom. Germans, for example, almost 
invariably eat their heartiest meal in the middle of the 
day; while the French as habitually dine in the even- 
ing. National pecidiarities adde, it may be said that 
mid-day dining is a custom of the country, whereas 
the city dweller dines after his da/s work is done. 
The differences of habit as regards character of work, 
time of sleeping, and the like, that give rise to this 
diversity, are obvious; and the manner in which the 
human system adapts itself to one custom or the other, 
thriving under either regimen, is no less striking. Al- 
most the only dogmaticism that the observed facts seem 
to warrant, is the asserticm that the growing child may 
with advantage take its heartiest meal in the middle of 
the day. 

A word of caution may, however, be given as to 

disturbing the regularity of habit. If you dine halntu- 

ally at night, it is a very questionable procedure indeed 

[28] 
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to change to a mid-day dinner on Sunday and on holi- 
days, as many people do. Still worse is it, perhaps, 
if you dine regularly say at mid-day, to postpone dinner 
on these reaming holidays till two or three hours 
past the accu^omed time. The digestive system, 
when in proper running order, is wonderfully clock- 
like in its (^rations, and to disturb the regularity of its 
activities once in seven days is not cmiducive to health 
or happiness. 

Regaidii^ this entire phase of our subject, I must 
needs ccmfine myself to mere hints; but I must not 
neglect to call attention to two great universal food 
supplies that might readily be overlooked because of 
their very imiversality. I mean, of course, water and 
air. So largely are ibe bodily tissues dependent upon 
the watery solvent that makes up their main bulk, 
and so rapidly is the supply ejdiausted, that the or- 
ganism cannot mjiintjtin life beyond four or hve days at 
most, if totally deprived of this all-important food; 
and the demand for a renewal of the oxygen supplied 
by the lungs is even more insistent, since here the period 
of deprivation consistent with the continuance of life 
is to be measured by minutes, or even by seconds. 
Meantime life may be preserved for several weeks 
without the ingestion of any other foods than these. 

Notwithstandii^ the obvious dietetic importance of 
water and of ox^n-supplying air, however, nothing 
is more common than the over-abstemious use of the 
former and the n^lect to secure an adequate and puie 
supply of the latter. In particular, persons that suffer 
L39] 
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from rheumatic and neuralgic disorders are very gen- 
eralty found to have almost an aversion to water as a 
bevera^. In treating these and numerous other 
affections, physicians have occasion to prescribe the 
free drinking of water as an adjunct to or a substitute 
for drugs. Often they send their patients to the famous 
watering-places merely because water to flush out the 
system will there be taken as it would not be taken at 
home. Even in acute illnesses, they find the free 
imbibition of water an aid that may take precedence over 
drugs; and to persons in health who woiild remain well, 
no counsel is oftener or more wisely given than the 
injunction to drink water freely. 

The curative value of pure air has long heea known, 
but is perhaps more fully appreciated by the physdcians 
of the present generation than ever before. Popular 
attention has been directed toward the subject in 
recent jrears by the striking results of open-air treat- 
ment of consumption. Wide publicity has been given 
also, very recently, to the fact that even acute diseases, 
such as pneumonia, may be treated to great advantage 
in the open air. 

Meantime the need of an adequate au: supply for the 
organism in health has been brought to public attention 
through discussions as to the ventilation of school 
buildhigs, theatres, and the like. Yet the full im- 
portance of the subject is certainly not appreciated by 
the average cultivated person of to^y; as witness, for 
example, the fact that few individuals conader the 
question of ventilation at all when purchaang or buildii^; 
private dwellings for their own halHtation. No small 
[30] 
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propc»4ion o£ the inbalntants of Europe and America, 
even of the cultivated classes, sleep habitually in rooms 
with closed windows, — rooms so closely approximat- 
ing hermetic sealing that the air inevitably becomes 
poatively noxious before morning. 

Having thus deliberately set about poisoning them- 
selves, they marvel at the natm^ sequence of events, 
in accordance with which they sleep poorly, are dis- 
turbed by dreams, and awake stupefied rather than 
refreshed. 

Even during the wakii^ hours, a large number of 
people secure a less adequate supply of oxygen than 
they might supply their tissues had they learned to 
practise better methods of breathing. Under ordinary 
conditions, breathing is, to be sure, an involuntary 
function. In response to the insistent demands of 
the tissues, the lungs are inflated, without conscious 
direction from the brain, sufBd^itly to secure at least 
a minimum quantity of oxygen. But persons of 
sedentary habits do well to supplement this reflex ac- 
tivity by giving conscious attention frcmi time to time 
to the manner of their breathing. 

It you will now and ^ain go to an open door or 
window and, standing erect with shoulders thrown 
back, practise forced breathing to the fullest capacity 
of your lungs for a minute or two, you will directly 
benefit every tissue of your body, and will tend to de- 
velop improved hatnts of involuntary breathing. 

To women in particular this practise is to be com- 
mended, partly because they as a class are more ^ven to 
sedentary habits of life, but partly also because the 
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extraordinary fashioning of female attire tends to place 
women at a disadvantage as regards the securing of an 
adequate air-supply. In saying this I would not be 
understood as viewing with fanatical eye the subject 
of corsetting. I am thoroughly aware that a va^ num- 
ber of women mmntain a fair measure of health and 
attain a good old age notwithstanding they have kept 
their lungs constricted by moderate lacing every day of 
their lives. 

In this as in so many other instances, the oiganian 
proves itself marvelously adaptive and wcmdrously 
rcEastent to abusive treatment. 

Yet no one who understands the phyaological rWe of 
oxygen can doubt that to restrict the air-supply is to aim 
a blow at the proper activities of all the tissues and 
organs of the body; and it does seem rather a pity that 
the sex which is striving so valiantly and in many 
ways so successfully to demonstrate its intellectual 
fitness for high tasks, should stubbornly refuse to let 
common sense guide it to the removal of so obvious a 
physiological obstacle. 

It is gratifying, on the other hand, to recall that the 
phyaology of breathing is now tau^t pretty generally 
in our elementary schools, so that the average youth of 
fourteen knows more about the subject than the wisest 
physician could know in the days of our grandparents. 
Doubtless the imiversal diffusion of information on this 
all-important subject will in due course have an ap- 
preciable effect upon the health and happiness of the 
averse members of our race. 

In the meantime any individual who so chooses may 
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further his own interests by paying heed to bis own 
method of breathing, and by challenging the quality 
of the air-supply which his halntual manner of living 
provides. 

An intelligent attention to the subject may very likely 
ward off actual disease, and will surely add to your 
personal comfort, to your sense of well-being, to your 
working efficiency, and to your capacity for enjoyment. 

It remains to speak of certain commodities which are 
not foods in the proper sense of the word, yet which are 
akin to food-stuffs, and which play a most important 
rOle in relation to the needs of the physical organism. 
I mean, of course, these imiversal solacers of over- 
WTou^t nerves and perverted appetites, tea, coffee, 
akholic beverages, and tobacco. Alcohol is, to be 
sure, a food of the carbohydrate family, but it does 
not owe its popularity to its food value, and would 
quickly fall into disrepute were that alone conddered. 
in common with the cAhers, it is taken for its effects on 
palate and nerves, not because of its power to repair or 
build up tissues. Tea and coffee are mild nerve 
stimulants, and tobacco contains an essential prin- 
ciple, nicotine, that is one of the most virulent of poisons. 

Tobacco, as eveiyone knows, is a contribution of the 
Western hemisphere, and hence was unknown to 
European civilization till the sixteenth century. Tea 
and coffee were equally unknown to clasacal antiquity. 
But alcoholic beverages have been known and loved 
of men ance the dawning of civilization. 

Doubtless alcohol has caused more misery — has de- 
[33] 
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tracted more from the sum of human happiness — than 
has any other commodity or combination of commodi- 
ties. When one considers how this enticing drug has 
held mankind in thraldom generation after genera- 
tion, claiming as victims some of the brightest minds 
and most noble characters; when one reflects how it 
undermines the physical constitution, dethrones rea- 
son, perverts morals, breaks up families, and threatens 
the ability of races; — when one reflects on these 
things even in their most patent bearii^, one finds it 
difficult to speak with sane moderation of a drug so all- 
potent for evil, even as it is difficult to use the drug 
itself in moderation. 

Yet sane criticism demands recognition of the fact 
that vast nimibers of people in every generation have 
been aUe to use alcohol habitually without ever using 
it to obvious excess, and without ever becoming its 
slaves in the ordinary acceptance of the word. All 
the Mediterranean races of antiquity were habitual 
vrine-drinkers, as are the Latin races of to-day. Doubt- 
less the Greeks and Romans believed, as do the Italians, 
Spaniards, and French of to-day, that the use of wine 
as an habdtual table beverage adds to the well being of 
mankind. A dinner without wine would be to them a 
repast deprived of its atmosphere of contentment and 
geniality. 

I have neither space nor inclinatioD to discuss bete 
the effects upon a race of such habitual and general use 
of an alcoholic beverage; and I desire to avoid mere 
dogmatic assertions r^iardii^ a subject of great com- 
plexity. Nevertheless I venture to state my perscmal 
[34] 
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opinion, based on a careful consideration of the subject 
from many pdnts of view, tbat tbis balntual use of 
wine, partlculajly during cbildhood and adolescence, 
has bE«n the prime factor in stunting the aze of the 
Latin races. It goes without sayii^ tbat I conceive 
undesirable mental and moral developments to have 
cdndded with the physdcal degeneration thus implied. 

Be this as it may, our present concern is with the in- 
dividual rather than with the races. And assuredly one 
hazards nothing in counselling the average individual 
to give alcohol in every form a wide berth. It may be 
admitted, as general principle, that the self-control 
that makes temperate indulgence possible is admir- 
able. But the very fajct that total abstinence is for 
most people eaaer than temperate indulgence speaks 
volumes; and the wise individual may well ask him- 
self why he should tamper at all with a temptation that 
may lead to his total undoing, and that can by no chance 
add to his well-being. 

Even the taking of a gjass of claret at dinner, which 
seems a mild form of indulgence, is based on an illusive 
principle. It is supposed either to aid in digesting a 
larger quantity of food than could otherwise be in- 
gested with comfort; or to stimulate the mind to more 
than normal activity. In the one case, it aids in the 
formation of a deleterious habit of overeating; in 
the other it stimulates to abnormal activities &om 
which the mind must react disadvantageously. The 
healthy digestive system and the healthy mind need no 
such artificial prodding. 

In somewhat modified degree, the same remarks 
!35l 
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might be applied to tea and cofEee; though of course 
these solacers differ from alcohol in that their abuse 
does not lead to such depths of disaster; — albeit their 
effects on the system are more harmful than are some- 
times supposed. Tobacco occupies an intennediate 
position: its effects are more pronounced than those 
of tea or coffee, and less pronounced than those of 
alcohol. Its poisonous principle is one to which the 
system must be gradually accustomed before it can be 
taken with even apparent impxmity. On the ^^stem 
not thus partly immimized, ev&i a small quantity of 
nicotine acts as a virulent poison. 

Yet of course it is a matter of every-day knowledge 
that hundreds of thousands of individuals use tobacco 
halntuaUy and live to a green old age, seemin^y 
none the worse for the halnt. Nor should we foiget 
the lai^ modicum of pleasure that is to be credited 
to the weed. Nevertheless, I venture to predict that 
ten out of twelve of your friends who use tobacco 
will admit, if you questicm them, that they believe they 
would be better off without it. Most of them will ad- 
mit that on occasion they have "sworn off," — only to 
begin again imder stress of the old temptation. No 
one of them, I think, will assert that tobacco benefits 
his physical system. 

In a word, then, most users of tobacco must admit 
themselves virtually slaves to a habit which they re- 
gard as deleteriotis. Most smokers prefer that their 
sons should not smoke, and keep tobacco from them 
as long as they can; — a fact which in itself constitutes 
a serious indictment of the weed. Yet so imitative 
[361 
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is human nature that precept aiid warning axe mostly 
tlirown away, and we see the youth of each succeeding 
generation following the example rather than the ad- 
monitions of their elders. 

Nevertheless I venture one other su^estion. Every- 
one is aware that athletes, when training for a great 
physical contest — football, rowing, boxing, or what 
not — are usually obliged to abstain altogether from 
tea, coSee, alcohol, and tobacco. It seems an easy 
inference that it would be the part of wisdom for 
anyone who would keep himself in the best physical 
condition to abstain from these drugs at all times. 
This is counselling too much asceticism, you say? Well, 
that depends. Enough foodstuffs remain, it would 
seem, to satisfy any reasonable appetite. Of course 
if you take the Byronic motto: "I will dig the mine 
of my youth to the last vein of the ore, and then — 
good n^tl I have lived, and it is enough":— if you 
take this motto, I say, no such argument as this can 
appeal to you. But if you prefer to make bid for a 
longer, saner, and happier life, the thought is worth 
consideration. 

But in judging the probable effects of such admoni- 
tion as this, we must reflect that the large majority 
of users of these drugs can scarcely be said to follow 
their own wills in the matter. They obey the man- 
dates of that most powerful of autocrats, Halnt, and 
the txnirse over which he drives them is an inclined 
plane which becomes steeper as they advance. It is 
only at the beginning that most men could turn back 
if they so desired. Some men do indeed remain masters 
[37] 
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of thdr own physical desires to the end, but they are the 
rare and admirable exceptions. And even such self- 
mastery consists essentially of a perennial capacity to 
substitute good habits for bad ones. Indeed the en- 
tire regulation of our physical needs is largely brought 
about through the stn^g^ to establish favorable habits 
as against disadvantageous ones. In propOTtion as the 
victory is won, does the organism gain a machine-like 
capacity to work to best advantage and to make the 
most of its opportunities. 

But you do not wish to be a mere machine, you say? 
Ah, but your wishes have nothing to do with the matter. 
That was decided for you ages bef(ne you were bom. 
Your body is a machine, subject to well-known physical 
and chemical laws; and your mind depends for its 
operations — tor its very being — on the operations of this 
body. 

You have no choice as to that. 

Your only choice is as to whether you will make your 
body a well-regulated, carefully tended machine, or 
whether you will allow it to fall into a state of slovenly 
disrepair; whether you will be the director of your 
habits, or their feeble ^ve. Stated thus there can be 
no question as to what should be your answer; surely 
there is no question as to which line of action will tend 
to make for greater h^piness. 



[38] 
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Chapter III 
SOUND BODIES 

"Do nolbiiig unknowii^y, but be taught what is requi- 
nte; utd thus you wiU pass life the most pleasantly. Nor 
is it meet tot you to have no care lor the health c^ the body; 
but to make to yourself a moderadon in drink and food and 
exercise; and I call that moderation which will give no 
pain." — From the "GeUem Words" of Pythagoras. 
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" There is a great difference between one who is learned and 
one who is not, and between one who has been trained in 
gymnastic exercises and one who has not been. Now the 
riders [of the Ideal State], male and female, should see to these 
things; the women superintending the nursing and amuse- 
ments of the children, and the men superintending their edu- 
cation, that all of them, boys and girls alike, may be sound, 
hand and foot, and may not spoil the gift of nature by bad 
habits, in so fax as this can be avoided." — Plato. 
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THERE is still another aspect of physical 
well-beii^ that demands attention from who- 
ever would invite health, with its attendant 
prospect of happiness. It is not enough that the body 
should be well nourished and free from the taint of 
vicious haUts of indulgence; it is requiste also, in this 
age of sedentary occupations, that direct attention 
^ould be given to the needs of the muscular system. 
The generality of the men and women for whom these 
page; are written are engaged in occupations that re- 
quire mental rather than physical effort; and it is safe 
to say that a large proportion of them have muscular 
systems that are in a state of greater or less disrepair. 

The basis for this predication is found in the simplest 
of physiological facts, — the fact namely that the mus- 
cular system of man, like that of every other animal, 
is so constituted that it develops if used and degenerates 
if not used. A muscle that lies quiescent becomes flabby 
and ill-nourished; ultimately it degenerates and shrinks 
in size. But let the muscle contract from time to time, 
which is the only thing that any muscle can do directly, 
and it grows, thrives, and becomes strong and healthy, 
provided, of rourse, that other omditions are favor- 
able. But these simple physiological facts would be of 
no great sgnificance in the present connection were it 
C4I] 
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not for the further fact that all the various organs of 
the human body are linked together and in some degree 
mutually dependent. Thus the muscles, though their 
direct and primary function is to contract, have a 
scarcely less important secondary function in thdr 
influence over the other organs. This influence is 
exerted throu^ two patent channels, the blood-vessels 
and the nerves. 

Every muscular contraction, besides tending to pro- 
duce a movement of some portion of the body, com- 
presses the veins in and about the substance of the 
muscle, and accelerates the flow of blood in these vessels. 
Mxiscular contraction is therefore, within reasonable 
limits, a direct aid to the heart in keeping up the circu- 
lation of the blood. And ance every organ of the body 
^duding, of course, the brain) depends absolutely 
upon its blood-supply for its power of vital activity, the 
indirect influence of the muscles, exerted through the 
blood-vessels over every other organ of the body, is of 
vast importance. 

The influence exerted through the nerves is not quUe 
so tangible, but even more important. The muscle 
cell and the brain cell are like poles of a battery, a nerve 
being the connecting wire. Vital impulses travel back 
and forth over this nerve, and the integrity of these im- 
pulses is dependent upon the integrity of the cells at 
either end, as well as upon the integrity of the nerve it- 
self. Let the nerve be severed, and both muscle cell 
and brain cdl will in part lose their function, and tend 
to suSer degeneraticm. Under ordinary conditions the 
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muscle can contract only when an impulse from the 
nervous system tells it to contract. The impulse 
which the muscle cell sends back stimulates the brain 
cell to perform its function. If either cell is injured, 
the other degenerates. 

That is to say, the injury or destruction of a muscle 
of any individual's body-^et us say the amputaticm of 
an aim — brings about an actual degeneration of cells 
within the l^ain of that individual. His central ner- 
^)us system is crippled as well as his muscular system, 
and this not merely in an imaginary way, but actually 
and demonstrably. One might even go a step further, 
still keeping within the bounds of truth, and say that, 
indirectly, every other organ of the body also suffers 
to scHne extent, since it is not merely brain cell and 
muscle cell that axe linked in mutual dependence, but, 
directly or indirectly, every pair of cells in the entire 
body. 

Now since a less degree of injury than actual de- 
struction will necessarily result in proportionate recipro- 
cal weakening, it follows that the health of the brain and 
of every other organ is in some measure linked with and 
dependent upon the health of the muscular system. The 
person who desires ph)rsical health can therefore do no 
better than to seek the aid of his muscles in security 
it. And in doing this he need, in fact, can, do noth- 
ing more than permit his muscles to secure exerdse 
throt^ performance of their natural function of 
contraction. 

But the power of the muscles as health-preservers ex- 
tends beyond mere physical well-being. We have seen 
[43] 
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that the muscles exert a direct influence over the brain. 
Now we know that the brain is the oi^an of the mind. 
The brain may not " secrete thought as the liver secretes 
tnle," as some of the cruder old-time philosophers 
phrased it, but physical action of the cells of the brain 
is essential to the production of conscious mind, however 
the metaphysioMis may strive to evade that fact. 
Whatever the rationale of the link that binds brain and 
mind, the link exists. A healthy brain has its counter- 
part in a healthy mind, and a diseased brain will pro- 
duce — ^I use the word advisedly — a diseased mind. 
Therefore, since an altogether healthy brain can exist 
only in an altogether healthy body the integrity of the 
mind is indirectly but very vitally dependent upon 
the integrity of every cell of the body. 

And that is another way of sayii^ that in a very 
practical and vital sense every organ of the body is a 
mind organ, hence that everything that tends to pro- 
mote the health of the remotest cell of the body tends 
also to promote the mental health of the individual of 
whose t)ody that cell is a part. 

It follows, as an irrefutable corollary, that no mind 
can attain the greatest development of which it is poten- 
tially capable unless the body that it animates under- 
goes a corresponding development. I do not mean to 
say that a powerful mind may not re^de in a frail body. 
Such a statement would be palpably absurd. Both 
minds and bodies have their hereditary limitations. 
I do mean to say that the powerful mind in the frail 
body would be yet more powerful— capable of more 
[44] 
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sustained efforts, and so of greater ultimate achieve- 
ments — if the body, even though inherently fraQ, were 
brought to its fullest phy^ological development. 

In this view — ^which is the true view — there is no 
rivalry between the gynmasium and the hbrary. The 
professor of gymnastics is the direct ally of the professor 
of philosophy. The swinging of dumbbells (I dte this 
beoiuse it is about the most inane form of physical 
exercise) is an intellectual performance. The young 
man who appears to be bent only on grappling a foot- 
ball is in reality helpii^ himself to prepare his Greek 
lesson. The budding athlete as he measures his biceps 
and notes a fraction of an inch of increase is really 
measuring his mind also. That may seem a very far- 
fetched illustration, but, considering mental poten- 
tialities of course rather than actual achievements, it is 
literally true. The motto of the Tumvereins — "A 
soimd mind in a sound body" — in its widest implica- 
tions, is most amply su^^ed by the facts of physology 
and psychol<^. 

It is because our people as a whole axe beginning to 
realize the implications of these physiol(^cal facts 
that there has come the marvellous wave of interest in 
athletics. Some centuries since, the invention of gun- 
powder seemed to take the premium oS phydcal strength. 
With advancing civilization mental strength became 
the sine qua non. But now It appears that the two must 
go together ; that the mind of man, de^ite its rationality, 
is earth-bom and earth-bound, and cannot safely sp\im 
the body it inhalnts. 

Primitive peoples, indeed, are little disposed to do so. 
[45] 
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They devd<^ the body perfonx. War and the chase, 
the makiiig of implements, tilting the soU, in short, 
their every-day avocations, keep them in constant 
trainii^. And the same is largely true of the residents 
of rural districts in civilized commimities. The far- 
mer need not be told to exerdse his body. He has 
hardly leisure from physical exerdae to develop his 
mind. 

But we are living in the age of cities. Year by year 
the population of the civilized world masses itself into 
largo' and larger communities, and lives on an average a 
mote and more sedentary life, as regards vocations that 
bring a livelihood. Meantime the struggle for exis- 
tence, though becoming harder and harder, is less and 
less a physical struggle, more and more a battle d 
minds. So the tendency has been everywhere to put 
a pronium on mental development and disregard phys- 
ical development. 

Only when the disastrous effects of this one-aded 
development have become manifest in the sequel has the 
reaction come. It has become proverlnal that our 
cities were stocked with "new blood" from the country, 
and that the succeeding generations of city-bred de- 
scendants were pt<^resavely degenerative. Plainly 
this must not continue if the gr^arious impulse is to he 
increasii^ly obeyed and the aver^ status of our race 
nuuntained or carried forward. And gradually the idea 
gained acceptance that in physical development lay 
the remedy. Hence the introduction of calisthenics into 
our schools, the building of gymnasia for our colleges, 
the q>ringing up of athletic clubs in our dties, the 
[46] 
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araazmg popular interest in athletic games, and, lastly, 
the marvellous conquest of the lacycle. 

After all, then, this seemingly new interest in athletics 
is nothing new at all, but a return to nature. The 
masses of the people are merely opening their eyes to the 
lesson which nature has all along been ceaselessly teach- 
ing. TTie normal child, obeying the impulses of natiire, 
is perpetually in motion. Its incessant activity is at 
once a lesson and a rebuke to the sedentary philceopher, 
but only of late has the philosopher read Uie lesson or 
heeded the rebuke. 

The healthy boy takes to phjrdcal sports as the young 
duck takes to water. So does the young wild animal. 
But the youi^ civilized animal is forced presently to 
give up bis sports in enteiing on a struggle fra* existence 
that involves largely mental elements, while the wild 
animal's struggle for existence is of a kind to keep it 
developed as long as it lives. Hie result is that the wild 
animal, unless destroyed by violence, lives out, as a rule, 
the natural term of its life little troubled by disease. 
The same animal made captive, and perforce deprived 
of exercise, languishes, wrestles constantly with dis- 
ease, and as a rule falls an early prey to consum^on 
or some allied malady. 

Civilized man who will not exercise suffers similaTly 
from disease, and on the average does not live out half 
the term of his allotted threescore years and ten. Lack 
of exercise is not the sole cause of this degenerative 
tendency, of course, but it is one important cause. 
Hence, recognizing this, it becomes the duty of man, 
in virtue of his boasted rationality, totdispel this cause, 
[47] 
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and by giving proper attention to his body to prepare 
his mind for further conquests. The necessity for this 
forces itself upon him in a way that leaves no ground for 
question. The only things to be determined are (i) 
the degree of development that is to be desired, and ' 
(2) the methods by which it may best be secured. 

I. As to the degree of development that will tend to 
preserve the health of the muscles and other oi^ans, it is, 
of course, impossible to speak except in general terms. 
Everyone secures some measure of exercise in the 
routine of his ordinary life. But very few vocations are 
calculated to give the various muscles of the body sym- 
metrical exercise. The rational thing, of course, is 
for any individual to exercise perfunctorily those sets of 
muscles that are not exercised naturally in his ordinary 
manner of living. For the vast majority of people un- 
der ordinary conditions of living the muscles that are 
most sli^ted are those of the chest and upper extremi- 
ties. Neady every one is obliged to walk enough in a 
day to keep his leg and thigh muscles in a condition 
of reasonable tonicity. But the average individual 
has chest and upper-arm muscles that are flabby and 
undeveloped to the last degree. 

Measurement of a few average arms will at once 
satisfy anyone of this. There was a time, doubtless, 
when our ancestors had arms as large as their legs, per- 
haps even laiger. Our remote tree-dwelling relatives 
have such arms now. But centuries of biped use have 
developed our lower extremities di^roportionately, 
until now the most fully developed human arm bears 
no comparison in size to the thigh of the same individual 
[48] 
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(if normal). It is held by anatomists that the fully 
developed upper arm at the present st^;e of our racial 
evolution skould be of the same size as the calf of the 
1^, and this size, it may be added, the same as that of the 
neck. 

These measurements beii^ taken as the criteria of 
perfectly symmetrical development, any one may easily 
find out for himself how far he falls ^ort of such de- 
velopment. As a rule, the tape-line will show at once 
that it is the upper extremity which needs attention. It 
is not to be expected that the person who is merely 
«'^»*^<'»^«"»g for health will ever develop his ami till it 
me^ the standard of symmetrical development, nor 
is it necessary that he should do so. So long as he 
works in that direction he is on the right track, and if 
he keeps the muscles of the arms, chest, and shoulders 
in "tone," so that they tend to keep him erect, and are 
sufficiently firm to give support to the blood-vessels 
that penetrate them, he will accomplish all that is 
absolutely necessary. 

2. How may this be done? Apparently by num- 
berless methods, but in reality all of these are funda- 
mentally the same. The one thing that a muscle can 
do pimarily is to contract in the diiectirai of its long 
axis. Therefore the only way a muscle can be exer- 
cised is by allowii^ it to contract. The only way in 
which the mind of any human being in the world can 
make itself known and felt objectively is by cauang 
such contraction of some set of muscles. Muscles 
under normal conditions contract when the mind directs 
them to do so, and it is by voluntarily directing various 
[49] 
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sets of muscles to perform their fimcticm over and over 
that perfunctory development of these muscles is 
effected. 

It E4>pears, therefore, that phjrsical development in 
its essence is amplicity itself. Any motion that causes 
a muscle to ccntract against moderate reastance ex- 
erdses that muscle and causes it to develop. Any- 
one by u^g commoD'Sense may devise for himself 
exercises that will develop the weaker muscles of his 
body, though he be profoimdly ignorant of anatomy. 
Remembering that all bodily movements are caused l^ 
muscles craitracting on their long axis, he has only to 
make such experimental movements as seem likely to 
brii^ particular sets of muscles into play, and if suc- 
cessful the muscles of the part in question will be felt to 
swell and harden. Repeat the movement over and over, 
and you develop the desired muscles. 

It is not even necessary to have apparatus of any 
kind whatever. Quite as good ex^rises as dumbbells 
or Indian dubs or pulley machines can give may be 
devised by merely clasping the hands t(^ther in various 
attitudes, and attempting to move one hand firmly, 
while the other hand is made to as firmly reast such 
movement. As a sii^le illustration, clasp the hands 
together in front of the chest, and alternately press 
them firmly together (as if putting on a very tight glove) 
and pull them against one another as if trying to sep- 
arate them. Neither hands, arms, nor shoulders need 
change their position more than a fraction of an inch 
during this procedure, and yet almost every muscle of 
the aims, shoulders, and chest is vigorously exercised. 
[50] 
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Hie chest muscles in particular, which are with most 
persons greatly in need of exercise, and which most 
calisthenic exercises neglect, are most prominently 
developed by this simple exerdse. I know of no other 
angle exercise that can do so much for the particular 
muscles that most need assistance as this. And the best 
thing about this exercise is its extreme simplicity, in 
virtue of which it may be performed almost anjrwhere 
and at any time — ^while you lie in bed, while you are 
walking or standing, or as you lean back in ]n>ur 
chair to rest a moment while sitting at your desk. The 
exerdse may be varied and its value increased by vary- 
ing the position of the hands, as already st^gested, by 
placing them behind the back, for example, and by 
making the direction of action and resistance vertical 
instead of horizontal. These and nimierous other 
modifications will readily suggest themselves to any 
one who undertakes to develop himself by this method. 

It would be hardly possible to overestimate the health- 
preservative, value of even so simple an exercise as this if, 
performed systematically for, say, thirty minutes in the 
aggr^ate at various intervals during the day, especially 
if it were combined with a brisk heel-and-toe walk, in 
which the legs were used as propellers, and not as mere 
pendulimis, as is the wont of most walkers. The tone 
which the muscles acquire will soon be reflected in the 
tone of the brain. Lassitude will give way to mental 
vigor, languor to a sense of well-being (unless, of course, 
there be some actual disease to interfere). 

But the difficulty is that with all these incentives to 
keep up exercise few people have the persistency to 
[SI] 
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persevere in this or any other perfunctory exercise. 
After a spasmodic effort they relapse into the old con- 
dition of muscular flabbiness and mental lethargy. 
Exercising for the mere sake of exercise is so uninter- 
esting a procedure that few people will follow it out, 
whatever its ultimate rewards. An element of interest 
must be introduced if the best results are to be attained. 

This element of interest is furnished by the various 
competitive sports, and this is one essential point of 
difference between perfunctory devebpment of one's 
muscles and development through entering into games. 
But there is another and equally important point of 
difference in favor of the games as against the mere 
calisthenics. This is that the full educational value 
of phy^cal development is only to be secured through 
competitive exercises. Proper physcal development 
impUes vastly more than mere muscular development. 
It implies a trained muscular co-ordination that is 
essentially a brain development. Each group of muscles 
can contract only in a sin^e way, but different groups 
may contract in endless series of combinations. 

The brain, whose controlling influence makes such 
co-ordinate action posaWe, must be trained by con- 
tact with other brains. Hence physcal development 
through athletic games has an educational value that is 
not approached by development through mere perfunc- 
tory exercises. 

The person who undertakes to develop his muscles by 
entering into athletic games stands a good chance of 
keeping at it long enou^ to accomplish tangible re- 
sults, because of the interest in the game itself which he 
[53] 
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soon devel(^. He then gets pleasure as well as benefit 
from his exerdse, and the pleasure adds directly to the 
benefit, for pleasure in itself has positive disease-dis- 
pelling power. Not only will his muscles be trained, 
but his eye and his brain. He will learn the value 
of steady persstent effort as he can hardly learn it 
elsewhere. He will be taxight self-reliaiKe even while 
his egotism is kept healthfully in check. As his phyacal 
movements become quick, graceful, adapted to effect 
their ends with the least practicable expenditure of 
energy, his mental movements will tend to keep pace 
with the physical. In short, his training in athletics 
will bring about a onnddent mental development 
that will stand him in hand in the class-room or study, 
and in the practical affairs of life. 

As to the ^lecific forms of athletic contests, I need 
not speak in detail. If you live in the country, teimis 
and golf, supplemented perhaps by rowing and riding, 
will sup[dy the means for a s^^endid all-round develop- 
ment. For the dty-dweller, these open-air sports are 
for the most part imavailable; for him the gymnaaum 
must take the place of court and links. 

The best gymnaaum sports are handball, wrestling, 
and boxing. 

Each of these calls into play every set of muscles; 
but it is desirable to practise all three if you would secure 
an even all-round development. It is well to supple- 
ment them also with such exercises as are supplied by 
pulleys, dumb-bells, horizontal bars, and the various 
similar gymnaaum appliances, and in particular by 
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the punching-bag. The last-named contrivance is in 
itself a fair substitute for a sparring partner; and it is 
to be particularly commended to women. Indeed, the 
punching-bag stands in a class quite by itself among 
calisthenic contrivances, in its almost human respon- 
aveness, and in the opportunity it affotds for the de- 
velopment of skill in its manipulation. 

Fencing makes for a somewhat one-sided develop- 
ment, and in this regard at least it is not to be com- 
pared with boxing or wrestling; but it has the merit of 
being available for both sexes. The fencer develops 
quickness of eye, and elasticity rather than strength 
of muscle; these being similar traits to those developed 
by the bo^rcr, and contrasting somewhat with the 
relatively sluggish strei^;th of the wrestier. A good 
wrestler in action does not, indeed, suggest sluggishness 
to the casual observer, but there is a qualitative dif- 
ference between his muscular action and that of the 
fencer or boxer. No man ever attained to actual 
championship form both as wrestler and boxer, though 
proficients in each "art" usually have some degree of 
skill at the other. 

For the amateur in search of health, wrestling is, I 
am disposed to think, the best sin^e form of indoor 
exercise. It was held in hi^ esteem among the an- 
cient Greeks, being one of the ^andaid sports of their 
so-called pentaihion (the other four being running, 
jumping, discus-throwing, and hurling the javelin), 
and it quickly commends itself to most modems who 
give it a trial imder favorable conditirais. An ideal 
hour in the gymnaaum may well be concluded with a 
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twen^-minute contest on the wrestling-mat (ptderaAAy 
at catch-as<atch-can style); the preceding forty min- 
utes having been devoted to weights and pulleys and 
pnnching-lxig, and three or fomr two-minute nnmds 
with the boxing gloves:— it being undostood, of course, 
that you have worked up gradually to the physical 
condition of "fititess" that will enable you to carry 
through such a strenuous hour without distress or ex- 



Dripping with perspiration, your skin aglow, your 
heart beating with full vigor, your lungs e:q}anded to 
their fuU capacity with every breath, you step from the 
gymnasium floor into a hot room; thence, five or ten 
minutes later to the spray-bath, first of water hot as 
you can bear it, gradually tonii^ down to the coldest 
degree from which your system will react vigorously. 

Follow this with a good massage or a dry or alcohol 
rublang, — and you will step forth from the gymnaaum 
rejuvenated. 

You may ttunk it difiicult to find time for such a 
daily experiment. You will surely lack eaiergy to 
undertake it if your muscles are out of trim. But 
omx you have known the benefits of such a practise, 
you will need no one to tell you that you save time l^ 
it in the end, throi^ adding infinitely to your sense of 
well-bdng, your avidity for work, and your capacity 
for sustained eSort 

But all this must not be taken to imply that the field 

of utility of physical exercises has no bounds. And 

here, as in so many other instances, I cannot well leave 
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the subject without a counter word of warning. Most 
good things may become evils through overdoing, and 
physical exercise is no exception to the rule. The 
muscular system must be allowed to operate suflSdently 
to keep it in tone, if the organism is to maintain a good 
degree of health; but it does not follow that every 
muscle must be developed to its phy^ological linoits. 
Indeed there is little de^ralnlity of such extreme 
development; it would often defeat the end it aimed 
to accomplish. Extreme development comes (Hily 
through strenuotis efforts, which are very likely to be 
carried to such excess as to put an undue strain on 
the heart muscles, leading to almormal enlargement of 
that organ. Such enlai^jement of the heart becomes 
a menace to health, and may be instrumental in short- 
ening the life of the individual. 

Again the amotmt of time required to produce ab- 
solutely complete muscular development would be out 
of all proportion to the benefits derived, for the average 
man, even were the training so judiciously conducted 
that no direct evil resulted. A halnt of exerd^ng, or 
the practise of an athletic sport, may in this sense 
become a vice. We see this illustrated in the tmdue 
devotion to football among the students of some of our 
colleges. 

But such abuses only illustrate anew the human pn>- 
penaty to go to extremes. The number after all of 
those who ezerdse to excess, in the hope of acquiring 
great skill, is relatively small; and even these have a 
good influence in stimulating the interest of multitudes 
who otherwise might not be led to practise athletics 
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as much as their health requires. If our attention is 
called vividly to the injury diat results to the few from 
ezcesave ezerdse, we must not overiook the vastly 
greater a^regate injury that results to the many from 
lack of exercise; emphasiang the old familiar lesson 
that between the extremes may be found the road to 
health and hapiuneSB. 
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" Education has two branches, — one of gymnastic, which 
is concerned with the body, and the other of music, which is 
designed for the improvement of the soul." — Plato. 

" The body is the source of endless trouble to us by reason 
of the mere requirements of food ; and also is liable to diseases 
which overtake and impede us in the search after truth; and by 
filling us full of loves and lusts and fears and fancies and idok 
and every sort of folly prevents our ever having, as people 
say, so much as a thought" 

—Socrates (*» Ptati^s Pkaio). 
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Chapter IV 
HOW TO SLEEP 

"Do those thii^ that will not injuie you; and calculate 
before the act. Nor receive sleep upon your softened eyes 
beffffe you have thrice gone over each act of the day — What 
have I passed by? V^hat have I done? What necessary 
act has not been done by me ? And beginning from the first, 
go through them. And then, if you have acted improperly, 
reproach yourself; but if propeiiy, be glad." 

—From the "Gotden Words " of P^hagoras. 
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' Much sleep is not required by nature, dther tot our soub 
or bodies, or for the actions in which they are cmicenied. Fw 
no one who is asleep is good for anytliing, any more tlian if 
be were dead; but he of us who has the most regard for life 
and reason keeps awake as long as he can, reserving only so 
much time toi steep as b expedient for health; and much 
sleep is not required if the habit ot not sleeping be once 
fonned." — i'ioto. 
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IV 

WyW TO SLEEP 

To round out our concepdon of the needs of 
the body, we must turn from the active to 
the passive side. We have considered such 
functions as eating, drinking, exerdang; we must 
now consider the seemingly passive function of stee^nng. 
Sleep appears at first s^t to be merely a n^ative 
state, a cessation of functioning, rather than itself a 
function. It woiild seem, then, that nothing should be 
simpler and eaner than to sleep propeiiy. As a matter 
(^ foot, scarcely anything is more difficult. Here as 
with all other fimctions there may be excess, deficiency, 
or perversion of functioning; and scarcely anywhere 
are the penalties of wroi^ functioning more severe 
than in the case of sleep. In thousands of cases in- 
somnia proves the open door to insanity; while the 
common vice of excessive sleeping lays a perpetual if 
less tangible ban upon the mind. Of the two it is 
better to sleep too much than too littie, but it is best to 
sleep just enough. Nature demands a certain amount 
of recuperation through sleep. She will not take less 
without severe penalty. But every hour in excess of 
what is needful is an hoiu: less of conscious life, an 
hour's loss of opportunities that might perhaps, in this 
hurrying age, have turned the scale between success 
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and failure. Every ambitious and thoughtful person 
must therefore turn with interest to the practical ques- 
tion : How much sleep is enou^ ? 

About a century ago Benjamin Franklin answered 
the question cat^orically: 

" Six hours for a man, seven for a woman, eight for a 
fool!" 

Like most sweeping assertions this aphorism will 
not bear rigid inspection. Franklin was evidently 
measuring other people's com in his own half-bushel. 
His aphorism is merely a bit of autobic^raphy; and it 
is interesting and instructive to know that so brilliant 
a mind as his required but dx hours' rest in twenty-four. 
But another man might, not unnaturally, object to 
being classified according to this formula. He would 
simply transpose the words "man" and "fool" in the 
formula, and find it then highly satisfactory. 

The plain fact is, as everybody knows or ought to 
know, that individuals differ, and that no general rule 
can be laid down to cover all cases. Some men re- 
quire only five hours* sleep; more require six, yet more 
cannot be comfortable with less than seven; and there 
is a req>ectable modicum for whom one third of the day 
seems necessary. Nor is it demonstrated — to take 
Franklin's formula in a literal sense — that the fool 
requires as an average dther more or less sleep than the 
average normal being. The difference between him 
and the normal man is not in the length of his day, but 
in its quality. If the normal man is only half-awake 
durii^ his day, the fool is only one-tenth awake. 

It should be added, however, that the requirements 
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of the individual are by no means to be judged as a rule 
6x)m his customs. A man may habitually sleep two 
or three hours longer than is necessary simply because 
he has acquired what I may term slovenly habits of 
sleepily. The penalty for such indulgence is not only 
loss of time, but defective sleep, into which conscious- 
ness oonstajidy tends to enter. Although the brain 
probably never becomes absolutely quiescent, and al- 
though in consequence all sleep must be regarded as 
theoretically a dream-state, yet it is certain that in pro- 
found natural slumber the energy of the brain is at 
such an ebb tide that its functionings do not rise to the 
level even of subconsciousness. Profound perfectly nat- 
ural slumber is to the awakened consdouaiess merely a 
period of absolute blank. The energy of mind has 
dmply sunk below the level of consciousness, and, in 
the nature of the case, while it remains below that 
level there can be no conscious record of its ope^- 
tions. Experience has shown that in normal sleep the 
neural energy (whose psychic counterpart is mind) con- 
tinues to sink to yet lower levels bom one to two hours 
after omsciousness is lost. Slumber is then most pro- 
found. From this point the potential energy gradually 
increases, ' like an inflowing tide, slumber becoming 
less and less profound, xaatii finally the level of conscious- 
ness is reached, and the sleeper awakens. 

That consciousness is really farther withdrawn, if 
I may be permitted the expresaon, during the period 
of deepest sleep than before or after this period admits 
of no question. A sleeper is awakened at such a time 
with relative difficulty, and on awakenii^ he is apt to 
[63] 
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be confused, and to lapse again into unconsciousness if 
allowed to do so. Familiar illustration of this comes 
within the experience of most petsons who are often 
aroused at nig^t. The physician, for example, often 
finds it positively distresang to be aroused when he has 
been but a short time asleep, while minHing but little a 
call that comes later in the night. A touch of his bell 
awakens him at either time because his mind is keyed 
constantly to respooave expectancy in regard to that one 
sound; but from the profound period of sleep he 
awakens momentarily cmfused, and perhaps even 
with a feeling of tenaon amounting to pain in his 
head, from the sudden oimish of neural oiergy; while 
from the less profound later sleep he awakens fully at 
once, and without sense of oppresaon. 

The fact that the organian sinks to its lowest level 
of kinetic energising so soon after consdousoess is 
lost has given rise to the current saying that "an hour's 
sleep before midnight is worth two after midnight"; 
a statement that is often true simply because most people 
retire one or two hours before midni^. The middle 
hour of the night, as such, has nothing to do with the 
matter, the fact being merely that the first hours of 
sleep, other things being equal, are most profound and 
hence most restful. 

The mistaken notion that sleep is deepest just be- 
fore waking, is naturally linked with that other sophian 
that it is darkest just before the dawn. Each is the 
antithesis of truth. If it be true, as has often been 
alleged, that Indians are most successful in raiding a 
camp just before dawn, it must be because the sentry 
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who has been awake thiou^ the night is more hkely to 
relax vigilance and feiU asleep then; for there can be no 
qtiestion that a sleeper who has ^pt several hours is 
constantly becoming, under normal conditions, less 
profoundly imconscious. He is gradually approach- 
ing the waJting-point. It is true indeed that the "vital 
energy" of the organism as a whole is at its lowest ebb 
in the eariy morning hours; but the stored potential 
energy of the brain whose unloosii^ results in con- 
sciousness, is under h^her and higher tension as the 
period of sleep progresses. 

As to the exact conditions existing in the brain during 
waking periods and during sleep, much is conjectural. 
In general terms, however, it seems tolerably certain 
that consciousness is the result of destructive chemical 
processes in the brain. Along with this destructive 
action, it is assumed that constructive or reparative 
processes are also in operation. But it is further as- 
sumed that during wakii^ hours the destruction ex- 
ceeds the repair; and that hence arises the neces^ty 
for periodical epochs of deep, during which the con- 
structive processes shall be in excess. The brain con- 
sidered as an organ of thought must be, as it were, 
closed fcnr repairs at pretty regular intervals. In this 
view, consciousness is present so long as the destructive 
physical changes in the brain are in excess, and sleep 
is the period durii^ which recuperative processes are 
paramount. It would be hard to demonstrate that 
this statement represents the exact facts, but as a 
general proposition it is no doubt sufficiently ac- 
curate. 
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There is a third condition, however, which thrusts 
itself upon the attention; an intermediate state of mental 
activity which is not strictly speaking conscious, though 
recall^ and reproduced by waking consciousness. 
This intermediate period is called the dream-state. 
It is open to question whether the dream is a normal 
phenomenon, but it is so slightly abnormal at most, 
and so universal an experience that it cannot be over- 
looked in a general discussion. 

What then is a dream ? 

To the best of our knowlec^, a dream is the result 
of an isolated or partial Jictivity of the brain, at a time 
when the general level of cerebral energising is below 
the level of consciousness. Diuing waking hours, one 
or another set of brain cells is always most active, but 
these cells are always coK>rdinated with other sets 
that are also active, the result being that consciousness 
is never a single train of thought, but a series of rda- 
tively vivid ideas placed in a setting of less vivid ideas. 
The subsidiary ideas furnish the mind its perspective 
or vista — its "third dimension" — and they are a con- 
stant and necessary corrective in enabling the organ- 
ism to judge rationally of its true relation to its environ- 
ment. The absence, or very great restriction, of such 
mental perspective, due to the general inactivity of the 
brain, is the essential difference between the dream 
and waking consciousness. It is for this reason that 
the ideas of the dream have such seeming thraldom 
over the mind. The most grotesque creature of the 
imagination, appearing during sleep, and hence without 
a vista of corrective ideas, imposes itself on the mind 
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as a fr^htful reality, which perhaps will not vanish till 
other channels of the brain have been annised to ac- 
tivity, brii^ing consciotisness with its wide range of 
corrective perceptions and memories. 

If, as we thus assume, the dream is the mental ac- 
companiment of all inco-ordinate activity of the brain, 
it is important to know what causes such ill-timed and 
ill-adjiisted activity. Like all other organic activities, 
it is a response to external stimuli. But these stimuli 
may be in operation at the moment or may have operated 
during the period of waking to produce mental amdeties 
that will not now allow the brain to sink into profound 
restfulness. Stimuli that act directly are unusual 
sounds, the noxious air of a badly ventilated room, a 
cramped condition of a member of the body, irritative 
conditions of the digestive organs, and the like. In the 
present sense, any portion of the body outside the skull 
may furnish an external stimulus to the brain; and 
the stimuli which produce dreams probably come most 
(rften from within the organism. 

It is evident that the condition of the brain itself will 
largely determine the exact result of any disturlnng 
stimulus that may aime from any source during sleep. 
During profound sleep, a very active stimulus may fail 
to produce a response sufficient to be recorded in a 
dream; while later on, after the brain has partially 
recuperated, a much lighter stimulus may serve to 
introduce a series of dreams. It must be obvious, 
too, that during the later hours of sleep, when the entire 
tnain is nearer the waking-point, activity of any isolated 
brain tract will tend to spread to other tracts, thus 
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widenit^ the mental view, and giving background or 
oimpiehensiveness to the dream. 

Other things being equal, then, dreams will not only 
be more frequent during the morning hours, but such 
dreams will more neariy approach the range of ideas 
of waking consciousness than the dreams of earlier 
hotu^. That this is the fact, almost anyone can dem- 
onstrate to his own satisfaction by allowing himself 
to fall asleep again after his usual time for arising. 
He will then sleep very lightly, and the images that flit 
before his mind will be so wide in range, so similar to 
the images of a waking reverie, as sometimes to make 
him uncertain, when he agdn awakens, whether he has 
really been asleep. At such a time there is little dan- 
ger of the appearance of those grotesque and dls- 
propcntionate images without background — so-called 
"nightmares" — which sometimes intrude themselves 
upon the deep sleeper. 

But vt^iether it comes eariy or late, and whether vivid 
or vague, painful or pleasurable, the dzeam must be 
looked upon as a discordant element in the mental 
cyde. Anyone who dreams habitually is not sleeping 
to the best advantage. The brain which is partially 
active when it should be everywhere quiescent is not 
being repaired as rapidly as might be. Of course a 
certain amount of distiurbance is imavoidable under 
ordinary conditions of living. Nature kindly withdraws 
the lig^t, and with it visual stimuli, but noises are not 
so readily suppressed. Fortunately, however, the 
brain soon learns to adjust itself to noises that are con- 
stant or that recur regularly. The passing of trains, 
[68] 
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the ringing of bells, the Mowing of whistles, and the 
like, do not disturb the sleeper after they have been 
regularly experienced for a little time, and aU such 
sounds may be practically disr^arded in considering 
the therapeutics of sleep. 

The brain cannot guard fuUy against unusual and 
hence unexpected sounds, and in almost any environ- 
ment these furnish an occasional disturbing factor 
against which there is no direct safeguard. But they 
will disturb the sound sleeper far less than the light 
sleeper, and will not ordinarily annoy one who has 
acquired good habits of sleeping. The sleep of a tired 
boy illustrates how fully the brain may be withdrawn 
from re^>onsive accord with the outer world, and 
fumidies an object in truly profound and recuperative 
sleeping. You might disdbarge a gun over him with- 
out fully arouang him. Even if he stirs and partially 
awakens, he will relapse at once into a deep sleep, and 
the intruding stimulus will probably not be remembered 
even as a dream. And the sleep of an adult who has 
retained the good habits of deeping which almost 
everyone has in childhood, will be comparable to this. 
He will not require so much sleep as the child, be- 
cause he has only to make up the waste of the previotis 
day while the child must make up his day's waste and 
add an increment for growth. But if the adult takes 
only what sleep he really needs, and takes it in a per- 
fectly normal way, his period of sleep will be approxi- 
mately as profound as that of the child. 

That very few adults have perfect habits of sleeping, 

goes without sa]ring; that such habits are to be desired 
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requires no argument. But how may they be acquired ? 
This is the question to which all the previous discussdon 
has been preparatory. 

Bearing in mind always the fact that each individual 
must be in some measure a law unto himself in this 
matter, I shall attempt to formulate a few practical 
su^estions in such general terms as will apply to all 
alike. By good habits of sleeping I mean such halats 
as will enable the organism to recuperate most fully 
in the shortest time, it being assimied that waking 
hours are valuable and to be coveted. 

But this must not be interpreted as meaning that we 
are to attempt to reduce the period of sleep always to 
some fixed minimum number of hours. People differ 
from one another too much to make that possible. Each 
individual should strive to find what is his own mini- 
mum period of necessary sleep, and be governed 
accordingly. 

Remember always that it is better to sleep eight 
hours if necessary and begin the day with a mind really 
refreshed, than to attempt to get along with less than 
is needed. A fuUy refreshed mind will accomplish 
more in sixteen hours than the same mind unrefreshed 
could accom[Jish in eighteen. 

It is worse than folly to train oneself to arise at five 
o'clock if the mind is not ready to begin the day's work 
of thinking at that hour. Better sleep on till eight 
or nine if that much rest be necessary to bring the 
mind to its best level of working efficiency. An hour 
added to the thinking day is a valuable hour only when 
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it takes nothmg from the working efficiency of the 
other hours. 

By all means then take as many hours of sleep as are 
needed, regardless of the number that suffice for some 
other person. 

The chief difficulty in determining the necessary 
period in any given case, results from the iir^ularities 
of living that enter into almost all our lives. Civiliza- 
tion imposes many artificial conditions upon the indi- 
vidual, but in no respect mote than r^arding thb 
matter of sleep. Man is a diurnal animal. Under 
stricdy natiu^ conditions, his hours of sleep would be 
ululated very largely by the rismg and setting of the 
sun. But artificial lights emancipate us from so oner- 
ous a bondage, and the evolution of our race has carried 
us so fax from strictly natural conditions, that no one 
would now think of arguing that it would be necessary 
or even best to regulate our sleeping hours according to 
any such obsolete standard. 

Even the dictum "eaiiy to bed and early to rise" is 
obsolescent. Tliere are as many hours from twelve 
to eight as from ten to six, and while the earlier set 
has some inherent advantages, it has not been demon- 
strated that the later set is incapable of doing the 
same work and doing it just as wdl if put to the test. 
For persons living under the ordinary conditions of 
dty life, I make bold to affirm the conviction that the 
later series is a better one than the earlier. And why? 
Because under such conditions of living it happens to 
most people that two or three evenmgs in a week will 
be lengthened to something near the later hour by 
[71] 
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opera, theatre, or other pleasure gathering, thus break- 
u)g in on any habit of earlier retiring if such vere 
formed; and because regularity is the keynote of suc- 
cess in acquiring good habits of sleeping. A person 
who retires to-night at ten, to-morrow night at twelve, 
the next at nine, and so on through the week can scarcely 
be said to have any habits of sleeping. He amply ful- 
fils the imperative function of sleeping because 1^ must, 
and when he may. While sudi customs are con- 
tinued he can never know how much sleep he really 
requires, nor how to secure it to best advantage. 

The first pre-requiate to acquiring good haUts of 
sleeping is, then, to accustom oneself to retiring at a 
fixed and definite time. A very difficult prescripticHi, 
it may be said; but a necessary one. If you must re- 
main up till twelve, half or even one-third of your days, 
let your regular hour for retiring be twelve every m^. 
If your business hours begm at such time in the morning 
that this will not allow you time enough for sleep, then 
there is something radically wrong with your sy^^m 
of hving. You are burning the candle at both ends 
and ill-health will be the penalty. You must curtail 
your day at one end or the other, preferably at the 
night Old if you can so arrange it. 

But whatever the hour most expedient for retiring, 
cmce selected let it be adhered to rigorously. By so 
doing you will teach your brain not to expect sleep till 
that time; and what is quite as important, to expect 
it ai that time. This accomplished, the first and per- 
haps most important lesson in sound sleeping has been 
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learned. And it is marvellous what a power a fi;^ 
halnt has over the <»:gaiusm. He need little fear in- 
somnia who has taught his brain to expect rest at a 
fixed and definite hour each night. Of course a man 
cannot become an actual automaton; but the more 
closely he adheres to a definite minute in this matter, 
the more efficient, other things being equal, will be 
his sleep in recuperating a dred brain. 

So far so good. Going to bed is a volimtary process; 
but to retire is not necessarily to sleep. What if the 
mind prefers to go on with its conscious action ? This, 
it may be confidently said, is a matter that in time will 
T^pilate itself. When good habits of sleeping have 
been acquired, the head will scarcely touch the irillow 
before consciousness will disappear, only to come 
again at a fixed and definite time next morning. But 
of course while one is acquiring the habit, and as an aid 
to that end, one may need to resort to various soporific 
expedients. Of drugs I shall say nothing. Those are 
for your physician to prescribe to meet the individual 
indications of yoiu- case, if you need them at all, as is 
unlikely. But I may refer to some minor expedients. 

Good sleeping, in the first instance, is the converse 
ade of active waking mentality. The brain does not 
need repainng till it is worn. In certain forms of 
melancholia the patient scarcely sleeps at all for weeks 
together, because his brain is scarcely called upon to 
functionate, mentality being sluggish to the point of 
stupor. The patient does not sleep, but neither can 
he be sud to be fully awake; his mind is at a dead level 
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of dazed haU-KXHisdousness. He performs no mental 
operation that presupposes more than the slightest 
neural activity. 

Similarly, a normal person whose mental life is 
listless, shifting lightly from one field to another, and 
fixing intently nowhere, may so little exhaitst his brain 
that it does not demand rest with the imperativeness 
of a well-uaed brain. Such a person's prescription for 
sleeping is to use the mind more actively duri:^ the 
day. 

But again there are cases of exactly the oppodte 
kind, in which the brain becomes so wrought up through 
active exertion that it refuses to become quiescent 
when the hour for steep has come. It should be said 
that this is likely to result from emotional over-activity, 
rather than from strictly intellectual; and that when it 
occurs habitually from the latter the organism is bor- 
derii^ closely upon disease. An obvious remedy is 
to devote the later hours of the evening, before retiiir^, 
to li^t and recreative mental q>erations, such as 
ordinary conversation or '*%ht" reading, physical 
measures being attended to as a matter of course. 
Of the latto-, taking a waim bath at bed-time, or drink- 
ing a ^ass of warm milk are often efficient. 

Ntunberless mental expedients have been suggested 
as aids to sleep for the active mind; such as imagining a 
flock of sheep passing through a gate; counting indefi- 
nitely; repeating a phrase over and over. The radical 
defect of most of these suggestions is that they imply a 
focalisation of attention upon something, even though 
it be a very uninteresting something, and that such con- 
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centration of attention tends to defeat the object it is 
intended to aaxmiplish. A far better expedient in my 
experience than any other I have seen suggested is this: 

Challei^ systematically any line of thought that ap- 
pears, and banish it from consciousness. The thing 
is not difficult for a disciplined mind. You have 
dmply to vow mentally as you find yourself thinking 
on any subject, "I will not think about that," and as 
it were you ^ut off the current in that direction. Of 
course throi^h association your mind is instantly sup- 
plied with some other line of thought; but this also you 
challenge in the same way as soon as it appears, and so 
on as long as you are conscious. You thus prevent 
any sn^ line of thought from becoming paramount 
in consdouaiess, and one line after another being sub- 
ordinated, the tendency is to a lower and lower level of 
mental activity, till presently consdouaiess is lost. It 
is possible for some pers(»is to put themselves to sleep 
voluntarily in this way at any rime when they choose 
even during the day and in the midst of most active 
thinking. The boon which such an accomplishment 
furnishes a tired brain on occasion, makes the acquisi- 
tion of this power well worth the effort. 

Consciousness withdrawn, of course the mind be- 
comes a strictiy passive factor. If ill-adjusted currents 
flit through the brain, lifting the mind to the sub- 
conscious level of dreamland, there is no immediate re- 
dress. When we fully understand that dreams are 
the result of disturbing stimtdi from without the brain, 
we may often do much to prevent their recurrence. 
Attention to the general bodily condition; a well venti- 
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lated sleeping apartment, from which disturtnog sounds 
are as far as possfale excluded; proper coverings, and 
the like are almost axiomatic expedients. But especial 
attention shoidd be paid to the digestive sy^em. All 
impulses from all the (vgans in the body are rectmled 
in the brain, even if not within the ken of conscious- 
ness; and during sleep, when most other stimuli are 
withdrawn, these "organic" impulses assume greater 
relative importance. If then at this time the diges- 
tive sjrstem is forced to undue activity, as by the in- 
gestion of hearty food shortly before retiring, its opera- 
tions are almost sure to be registered in the brain with 
disturbing force. 

A misunderstanding has arisen regardii^ this mat- 
ter from the fact that milk or other easily-digestible 
food is often prescribed at bed-time for the relief of 
insomnia, or in case of patients of impaired vitality. 
But the food is given in these cases for a strictly thera- 
peutic effect; it being sought with its aid to withdraw 
blood from the head to the stomach in the case of in- 
somnia and to furnish pabulum for continued repair of 
wasted tissues in the neurasthenic patient. It is a 
temporary expedient in each case, to meet a particidar 
indication; and even then the food given is small in 
quantity and of digestible quality. The patient who 
is benefited by this measure would find it disastrous to 
eat a hearty meal before retiring, and even persons in 
health cannot do so with impunity. 

For persons in ordinary health, it is better that the 

stomach should be empty when the period of sleep is 

entered upon, providwi that a suflSdent amount of 
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nourishment to supply pabulum for repair has been 
taken a few hours earlier. This pabulum, already 
digested, is then beginning to enter the drculatoiy sys- 
tem, and the repair of the tissues can go on with the 
least pos^ble organic disturbance. 

It scarcely needs saying that these and all other ex- 
pedients will fail of effect in prodiudng profound and 
restful sleep in persons of a certain temperament, 
who are constantly harassed and worried by the 
ordinary incidents of every-day existence. These will 
carry their mental worriments even into sleep, if in- 
deed they are able to sleep at all, and intrin^c stimuli 
of &e Wain itself will su£Bce to keep the disturbing 
currents operatiTe. Such must turn to their philosophy 
<A living to find die root of their malady. 

As to the time of awaking &om a properiy con- 
ducted period of sleep, that also is to be prescribed by 
halnt, and should become quite as fixed and definite 
as the time of retiring. It is marvellous what an accu- 
rate alarm-clock the mind beconus when trained. It is 
better, however, not to test it in this r^ard while ac- 
quiring good habits of sleeping. If on retiring you re- 
solve to avraken at five on the morrow, ]rou will probably 
do so, but your mind will be kept unduly active during 
the night. It is better to trust to objective alarm-clocks 
and not to burden the nund with any special ta^ in 
the absence of consdousiess. After the proper method 
of sleep for the individual has been determined and for 
a time practised, the mind will become active almost 
at a ^ven minute each morning, through the v^ilance 
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of the ever present guardian, Halnt. In determining 
just what minute this shaJl be, each individual mu^ 
experiment upon himself. 

Having fixed upon an hour for retiring, jnou must 
next determine at what hour you will arise. Remem- 
bering that very few peo[de indeed can get al<Mig to ad- 
vantage with less than six hours' sleep, and that v&ry 
many require fully ei^t, you may perha[» as well be- 
gin with seven. If experiment, lasting through a 
period of at least two weeks, shows this to be too short 
a period of sleep, the time must of course be lengthened. 
If , on the other hand, it proves fully sufficient, the period 
may be shortened tentatively; but most persons will 
find that about seven hours is their mii^innitp require- 
ment, at any rate until they have learned to sleep very 
soundly indeed. 

The test as to whether one has had sufficient sleep 
of the right kind is to awaken refreshed and full of energy 
for the day's work, and to carry this energy, making 
reasonable allowance for the healthful fatigue oi ener- 
getic action, throughout the period of waking. 

Pasang quickly through that period of reverie that 
precedes the full inflowing of consciousness on awaken- 
ing, one should feel suffiiised with a sense of well-being, 
a vitalising consciousness of being "awake for all day," 
and should find himself impelled to the duties of the 
hour with eager enthusiasm, not dragged with reluc- 
tance as poor sleepers usually axe. 

Yet I suppose the mass of humanity never leam even 

to get out of bed properly and easily, notwithstanding 

daily practise. The seductive morning doze — almost 
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the worst of mental habits — captures the ^great major- 
ity. Fot the perstm who wishes to use his mind to the 
best advantage it is a snare and a deluaon. Dozing 
after the brain has been fully recuperated impUesa 
kind of half activity that brings little or no refreshment. 
If indulged habitually, the organian, quick always to 
acquire indolent habits, soon comes to expect to re- 
cuperate its forces m this dilly-dallying way; and as 
a result the entire period of sleep becomes less pro- 
found, and more and more invaded by disturbing dreams. 
Perhaps nine faotu^ are regularly taken for an amount of 
recuperation that mig^t be accomplished to better ad- 
vsata^ in se^'en; the creative mind thus surrenderii^ 
two hours a day of its invaluable time to the useless 
indulgence of an indolent body. 

Moreover, it may be questioned whether something 
of the same languor of action that marks the state of 
sleep does not also invade waking hours; whether, in 
short, such an organism ever comes to be quite as wide 
awake as it would be were its habits of recuperation more 
energetic. The actions of the body as a whole are 
usually consistent, and if its constructive neural proc- 
esses are carried on languidly it is probable that the 
destructive processes will be equally languid. Let 
anyone who is accustcnned to s^p soundly and to 
arise at once on awaking test the matter by dozing for 
an hour or two some morning after his usual time for 
arising. Ue will find, I think, that he has not added to 
the workii^ eflBdency of the day by so ddng. 

Be it understood, however, that this applies only to 

do:dng in the morning, after the brain has had its full 
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necessary period of rest, and when it is really ready 
for active exerticm. A short "nap" later in the day, 
after the brain has been for several hours intensely 
active, is quite another matter. There are some per- 
aoDS who, either from intense activity of mind, or be- 
cause of lack of initial vitality, cannot seem to store 
enough energy to carry them throi^ sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours of ccHitinuous mental activity. Such p^- 
s(ms may be enormously benefited by a nap, usually 
of not more than a half-hour's duration, at mid-day. 
Even so loief a period of sleep as this often suffices to 
wash out the waste products of activity, and bring the 
brain to a plane of recuperation that will enable it to 
act effidendy during the remainder of the period of 
waking. 

As a rule, however, where the brain is not asked to do 
more work than it can healthfully accompli^, a single 
period of sleep of the right diuration and intenaty is all 
that the organism requires in the tirenty-four hours. 
He whose brain has been taught to ask for such re- 
freshment at a given interval and to partake of it fully 
and eagerly, Imowing that its time for recuperation is 
only just so long, has not only taken an important 
step toward warding oS insomnia and the diseases 
th£^ attend it, but has attained a most advantageous 
mental cdgn of vantage from which to sally forth upon 
the battle of life. His estimate of the ideal of luip- 
piness will be truer and saner; his diance of attaining 
that ideal will be vastly enhanced. 
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"The weakh trf mind is the onlj true wealth; the rest 
of things have more cS pain than pleasure." 

— iMcian, in Ihe Greek Anlketogy. 
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HOW TO SEE AND REMEMBER 

"Memory aod Obltvion, all bailt Mem(H7 i<x the good; 
Oblivion for the evil" ~-Tk« Greek AntMogy. 
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"Men or in their choice of good and evil, that is, in 
their choice d pleasures and pains, from ddect ol knowl- 
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THERE is perh^n no other mental endow- 
ment that seems to give such direct and 
tangible evidence of mental power as the 
possession of an unusual memory. Records of ex- 
ceptional mnemonic powers always excite interest and 
wonderment. It is little less than appalling to the 
man of average memory to listen to some of the tales 
that pass current in this connection. 

We are assured, for example, that Caesar knew by 
name many thousands of the soldiers of his legions; 
that Beethoven could memorize a most difficult and com- 
plex piece of music by hearing it once or twice; that a 
certain librarian knows the exact shelf-location, as well 
as the title and author, of every book among the tens of 
thousands in the library of which he has charge; that 
Beronidus of Middleburgh knew by heart the works 
of Vii^, Cicero, Juvenal, Homer, Aristophanes, and 
the two Plinys; and that Macaulay could repeat the 
whole of the "Hiad" or of "Paradise Lost" off-hand, 
and could converse fluently in "numberless" tongues. 

Again we are told that Leibnitz, "in order to im- 
press upon bis memory what he had a mind to remem- 
ber, wrote it down and never read it afterwards;" and 
that Viscount Bolingbroke "retained whatever he read 
in so singular a manner as to make it entirely his own," 
so that "in the earlier part of his life he did not read 
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much, or at least many books, for which be used to 
gjve the same reason that lifenage gave for not reading 
Ibforeri's Dictionaiy, namely, that 'he was unwilling to 
fill his head with what did not belong there, ^ce, when 
it was once in, he knew not how to get it out again.'" 

Contrast all this with the case of the average man, 
who sometimes forgets the names of his personal friends; 
who requires a week to memorise a single tune; who 
can not teU just where to find the volumes of his own 
little library; whose stock of quotations is limited to 
about a score of couplets; who spends a lifetime try- 
ing to learn to speak two or three languages; who 
makes notes expecting to consult them, and then for- 
gets what be has done with the notes; and whose chief 
concern is, not how to get rubbish out of his head, but 
how to keep anything in. This average man, himself 
TnpTting the contrast between those vise-like memories 
and his own feeble and yielding equipment, may not 
tmlikely be disposed to feel that Nature has dealt un- 
kindly with him. Nevertheless he may find crumbs of 
«>mfort if he search for them. 

It is gratifying, for example, to be told by so great an 
authority as Sir William Hamilton that a too retentive 
memory interferes with clearness of thinking by pre- 
senting too many conflicting details and thus bringing 
confusion. It is cheering, too, to reflect that before 
the advent of general culture through the invention of 
printing, everybody carried all his knowledge at bis 
tongue's end. Phenomenal memories were then as 
common as the lack of them is at present; yet no one 
pretends that these great memories pre-supp(»ed or pro- 
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duced great minds. Then it is a positive boon to have 
a man appear now and then like the one who applied for 
the position of interpreter in New York recently, who 
can speak nine languages fluently, and has not general 
mental capacity enou^ to leam to write even in one 
language. 

Or looking at the matter from a sightly different 
aspect, it is pleasing to consider the mnemonic deficien- 
cies of some men of confessedly great mentality. The 
matchless Newton, we are assured, after working out an 
elaborate mathematical calculation, could not remember 
how he had accomplished it. And Huxley is repotted 
to have said that he had no verbal memory, and could 
not repeat half a dozen quotations of any kind verbatim. 

After considerii^ such seemingly contradictory phases 
of the subject, one naturally feds doubtful as to the 
status of memory, and is not certain whether to deplore 
or rejoice over the fact that his own memory is defective. 
The key to the atuation is found in the fact that very 
few people have ever developed their memories to the 
extent of knowing their real capadty. 

Undoubtedly some people are aidowed with "nat- 
ural" mem(»ies, but it is jtist as certain that very few 
pet^le ever give their memories a fair chance, espedaily 
in this age of new^)apers and many books. 

The great mass of what we read and hear we do not 
expect, indeed do not desire, to remember. What 
could be more horrible to contemplate than the state 
of mind of a man who should remember all that he has 
read in the daily paper for a single year? The very 
pletbctra of subjects drives us into slip^od methods of 
[873 
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readily and insures facile foi:gettii%. The days when 
men remembered everything that they heard were the 
days when few things were to be heard. The man who 
has a day's history of the world for breakfast must ex- 
pect mental ind^estion. His mind would be a hope- 
less jimkshop of useless infOTmation if he were to re- 
member one tithe of what he reads. So he sedulously 
cultivates a poor memory; and then bemtons the hard 
fate that has failed to make him a living phonograph. 

In justice to Nature it must be siud of memory, as of 
the receptive faculties, that every man of ordinary 
mind has capacity enough in this direction to make 
him an "able man" if his other faculties match it, and 
if it is properly developed. Illustrations of the possilnli- 
ties of memory-development in minds of very mediocre 
calibre are familiar enough in every-day life. Doubt- 
less the reader has sometime dined witii a half dozen 
Mends at a restaurant where the old-fashioned method of 
taking verbal orders from the menu is still in vogue. 
Which one of you could remember the various orders as 
the waiter does? He has a remarkable memory in- 
deed, you say. Not at all. He has simply put in 
practise the elementary rule for the cultivation of mem- 
ory (without ever having heard it) and so has developed 
his memory in one line to about its normal limit. 

The psychological law on which the waiter has un- 
consciously acted is the very ample one that vivid im- 
pressions are lasting. If you will take a mental retro- 
spect of your life, you will find that certain particular 
events stand out conspicuously in a generally blurred 
field. In a hurried glance, perhaps not more than 
[8811 
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one event for each year of your life will come prom- 
inently into the field. 

What are these events? lliose that made a strong 
impression at the time because of their novelty or their 
importance, or both. Graduation from school; the 
entrance upon practical life; changes of business or 
residence; marria^; the death of a relative or friend, 
and so on. 

TlKse events are the milestones by which we measure 
our span of life as we look back. They are permanent, 
ineffaceable records of memory. As we dwell on the 
jricture in retrospect, other minor events come to view. 
Numerous details of transactions, little incidents ap- 
parently foi^tten, are recalled. But after memory 
has exhausted its possibilities, we must feel that where 
one event is recalled a thousand are foi^otten. 

Of our myriad experiences, why have these few been 
singled out for permanent record, while the rest are con- 
agned to oblivion? 

The answer is but a reiteration. It is because these 
were vividly or perastently experienced. But why 
were they vividly or repeatedly experienced? Because 
they posessed an interest for us. It may have been 
the interest of novelty, or the intraest of importance; 
it may have been interest developed of fear or apprehen- 
sion; but it was surely interest, for interest is the mother 
of attention, and from attention comes vividness of 
mental presentation which lies at the foundation of 
memory. 

Why then does the waiter remember your order? 

Primarily because he listened to it attentively, it being 
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for his interest to do so; and the attentive listening in- 
sured vivid and lastit^ inipressi(»i; lasting, that is, 
for a few minutes, as long as it will be of any use to have 
it last. But this is not quite all. The great master 
Halnt has also come into the transaction. The novice 
could not remember those lists however he strove to 
concentrate attention on them; but repeated experi- 
ences of memorising disconnected lists have resulted 
in proficiency through habit; that is to say the waiter 
has beoime as regards this one department of mind, a 
cultivated being, — for culture consists only in the ac- 
quirements of good habits of mind. 

The lesson of all this is that every man may cultivate 
his memory to an astonishing degree if he will de- 
vtlap an interest in the subject to be memorised, as 
this will lead to attentive consideration of the subject, 
insuring vivid presentation and lasting recollection. 
A man cannot change the inherent nature of Ms tissues. 
Some organisms are inherently more recepti^ than 
others; they may be likened to instantaneous plates 
of the photographer. Other organisms are reWvely 
non-receptive, like the old wet plates. There are 
obvious advantages with the instantaneous plate; 
but it must be remembered that the old wet plate, if 
given time for the impresdon to make itself feh, will pro- 
duce just as good a result as the more ra{nd one. 

And the parallel, fortimately, holds as to the minds. 
Repeated impressions of the same kind will take the 
place of a angle vivid impresaon. Macaulay reads a 
poem once and can repeat it. But any man of ordinary 
mmd can learn to repeat that poem, if he set about it 
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with determination and continue the effort. He may 
need to read it ten, twenty, a hundred times, but in the 
end he accomplishes the same result as Macaulay. 
The (mly difference Is a matter of time. Webster scans 
a p^ and grasps its meaning at a ^anc^; the plodder 
creeps alone the lines; but each has the same idea at 
last. 

TbcK are obvious advantages with the ready learner, 
when (me reflects that life is so short and that there 
is so much to learn. 

But the plodder should not think that life is ^ort. 
He diould say rather, "Life is long, and there is time 
for ever}thiDg." He should know that Macaulay or 
Webster can not keep up indefinitely those rapid, vivid 
perceptions. The brain tires in proportion to what it 
does, rather than in proportion to the time in which it 
does it. The receptive mind does its work quickly and 
must rest soon. The non-receptive mind works ^owly 
but can work loi%. The race is not always to the svrift. 
While the receptive mind is resting the other may pass 
<Hi, tortoise-like, to the goal. 

But to accomplish this result requires rightly directed 
effort. It is dedrable that the mind not specially en- 
dowed should be cultivated to its limits in all directions. 
A moment's reflection shows how far short of this most 
minds remain. Most eyes literally see as through a 
glass, darkly. The average person going into the fields 
will not see or hear one bird where the ornithologist 
would see and hear scores; will scarcely observe a flower 
or insect, where the botanist or entomologist would find 
countless ^ledmens. I have seen three orioles' nests 
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suspended from the branches of an ehn in the dooryard 
of a femily no member of which had ever heard of an 
oriole or its song or recalled ever to have seen a bird of 
black-and-orange plumage. 

And this balf-Mindness is but typical of what one 
finds in every direction, if one analyses the observing 
powers of one's acqxiaintances. I have known a woman 
of intelligence, when asked to make the experiment of 
sketching the profile of a feice, to look intently at the sit- 
ter and actually draw the profile facing in the wrong 
direction. That perhaps is an extreme case, but if 
you ask your average acquaintance to sketch almost 
any famiHar object, you trill get scarcely less startling 
results. 

Not one untrained person in ten can glance at such a 
familiar object as, for example, a tuml:^ placed in 
front of him, and depict its top with an approximately 
correct oval. The sketcher knows that he is represent- 
ing something that is really round and this knowledge 
will pervert his viaon. 

Again, how few untrained eyes present to their pos- 
sessors anything like a correct picture of the lights and 
shadows which really determine for us the character of 
all the objects about us. Ask your friend to look in- 
tently at a ball laid in front of him and make you tbe 
simplest picture of it with three gradations of shade to 
mark (i) the deepest shadow, (2) the medium tone, and 
(3) the high light ; and see how ill is the service that his 
eye does him. A very large portion of the training of 
the art schools consists merely in teaching the eyes to 
see. 
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But the defects inherent in the average method of 
usng the normal senses are most apparent when we 
witness the extreme development of certain senses under 
conditions that make training necessary. Thus every- 
one knows that the blind come to have abnost pre- 
tematuially acute senses of hearing and of touch; 
while the deaf-mi^e correspondin^y develops his 
vision tmtil, for example, he may even be able to read 
the speech of a companion by watching his lips. 

These are instances in which the oi^an of hearing or 
of aght is devdoped to a degree of perfection it would 
unquestionaUy not have attained had no special stress 
been lHx>ught to bear upon its development. And this 
fact su^ests that the eye and ear of the average normal 
person might be trained to scnn^liing like a correspond- 
ii^ degree of eflfidency, were the proper attention given 
to such training. 

Learn to challenge your eye and ear; to demand of 
them that they brii^ you explicit records of all the ob- 
jects and sounds that come within their ken, and you 
will be amazed to see how full your worid becomes of 
things that hitherto you had disregarded, and how much 
your capacity for enjoyment will be extended. 

Similarly the average memory, if trained and put 
to the test, will develop possilnlities undreamed of. 
You may not be aMe, like Sherwood, to memorise a 
thousand pieces of music; or, like Fillsbury, to play 
twenty l^dfold games of chess while simultaneously 
playing a game of duplicate whist; or like Asa Gray 
to recall the names of 35,000 plants; but you will as- 
tonish yourself and your friends with the improve- 
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ment you may make on what you had supposed were 
your limits of memorisng. I know a man who {^ys 
three simultaneous blindfold games of chess and usually 
wins against very competent opponents, and yet who 
''If'inis that he has not, in any sense, an unusual memtny ; 
that, on the other hand, various of his business associates 
are unquestionably better endowed in that regard than 
he. He has sdmply developed his memory in one direc- 
tion to something like Its normal limits, somewhat 
as the average Brahman develops his memory to its 
limits when he learns to repeat the 10,000 verses of the 
Rig- Veda, or the average Mohammedan when he learns 
the Koran by heart. 

A striking illustration of the latent possilnlities of 
memory-development is furnished by the case of Hein- 
rich Schliemann, the famous arclueologist, — the man 
who discovered the ate of andent Troy. Schliemann 
began relatively late in life to take up the study of lan- 
guages. By assiduous applicaticm he mastered one 
after another until he came to regard the acquisition of a 
new lai^uage as a mere pastime. Yet he explicitly 
disclaimed any exceptional endowment of memory. 
He believed that any average person could do what he 
had done by making such application as he had made. 
Doubtless he modestly under-estimated his own powers, 
but at least it is certain that he would not have known of 
his exceptional capacity had he not, almost by accident, 
put it to the test. And note, if you please, the stren- 
uous methods by which he achieved success. "In 
order to improve my poation," he says, "I applied my- 
self to the study of modem languages. My annual 
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sakiy amounted to only ei^t hundred francs (i6o 
dollars), half of which I spent upon my studies; on the 
other half I lived — miserably enough to be sure. My 
lodging, which cost ei^t francs a month was a wretched 
ganet without a fire, where I shivered with cold in 
winter and was scorched with the heat in summer. My 
breakfast consisted of lye-meal porridge and my dinner 
never cost more than two pence. But nothing spurs one 
on to study mxne than misery and the certain prospect 
of being able to release oneself fnxn it hy unremitting 
work. 

"I applied myself with extraordinary diligent^ to 
the study of English. Necessity taught me a method 
which greatly facilitates the study of a language. This 
method consists in reading a great deal aloud, without 
mplcing a translation, taking a lesson every day, con- 
stantly writing essays upon subjects of interest, cor- 
recting these under the supervision of a teacher, learn- 
ing them by heart, and repeating in the next lesson 
what was corrected on the previous day. ■ My memory 
was bad, Ednce from my childhood it had not been ex- 
ercised upon any object; but I made use of every mo- 
ment, and even stole time for study. In order to acquire 
a good pnmundation quickly, I went twice every Sun- 
day to the English church, and repeated to myself in a 
low vdce every word of the clergyman's sermon. I 
never went on my errands, even in the rain, without 
having my book in my hand and learning something 
by heart; and I never waited aX the post-office without 



"By such m^iiods I gradually strei^thened my 
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memoiy, and in three months' time fomid no difficulty 
in reciting from memory to my teacher, Mr. Taylor, in 
each day's lesson, word by word, twenty printed pages, 
after having read them over three times attentively. In 
this way I committed to memory the whole of Gold- 
smith's Vicar of Wakefield and Sir Walter Scott's 
'i{ Ivankoe. From over-excitement I slept but little, and 
u employed my sleepless hours at night in going over in 
my mind what I had read on the preceding evening. 
IIk memory being always much more concentrated at 
night than in the day-time, I found these repetitions at 
night of paramount use. Thus I succeeded in ac- 
quiring in half a year a thorough knowledge of the 
English language. 

"I then applied the same method to the study of 
French, the difficulties of which I overcame likewise in 
another six months. Of French authors I learned by 
heart the whole of F^ndon's Adixniures de THemaque 
and Bemardin de Saint Pierre's Paul et Virgmie. This 
unremitting study had in the course of a single year 
strengthened my memoiy to such a degree that the 
study of Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese ap- 
peared very easy, and it did not take me more than 
six weeks to write and speak each of these languages 
fluently." 

Many a reader who has tried with indifferent suc- 
cess to learn a language will admit, I suspect, on read- 
ing this accoimt, that he did not make wh^ Schliemann 
would have conadered a serious effort. If you are 
willing to work as Schliemann worked, perhaps you too 
will discover that you have a g^us for language. If 
[96] 
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such should chance to be the fact, it is certainly worth 
while to find it out. And in any event, even if you fail to 
develop exceptional powers, undoubtedly you may im- 
prove upon present conditions. 

Demand explidtness of your memory, then. Ex- 
pect it to record experiences accurately. When you 
read something worth knowing, stop and fix your mind 
upon the fact or idea and resolve to remember. Re- 
peat it to yourself from time to time until it is fixed 
securely. On recalling what you have read, or inci- 
dents of your experience, train yourself to make a con- 
tinuous mental narrative, stating names and facts pre- 
cisely, without slurring and without exaggeration. It 
is the method that counts. It does not so much matter 
what the pabulum iq;>Dn which your mind feeds, as how 
it learns to utilise it. The halnt of clear-seeing and ac- 
curate-remembering, once acquired, will lead you to 
knowledge that is worth acquiring and remembering. 
And there is pleasure no less than power in knowledge. 

All along do not forget the value of repetition. We 
hear much of the receptive memory of childhood, but in 
reality the child learns only by incessant repeating. 
Were it otherwise the school child would go through its 
arithmetic, its grammar, its geography, and all the rest 
in a few weeks; a ^ar or two would suffice for the 
pmod of schooling. Yet we all know how many years 
of painful effort are required for the attainment of even 
a Mr degree of education. 

In point of fact, des^te the popular belief to the 
contrary, most adults could learn more of a given sub- 
ject in a given time than they ever could have done 
7 [97] 
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when they were children. If you will take up a lan- 
guage, for example, you will find that you can leain it as 
fast as your child can, if you give it the same effort that 
the child is obliged to give. Donot say "lamtooold"; 
but begin to-day to acquire any knowledge you may 
Uiink U desiraUe to have, and persist in the effort. 
Iferschel, the greatest of observing astnmomers, never 
so much as saw a telescope till he was thirty-five, and 
he continued to earn his living as a musician for some 
years after he became the most expert of star-gazeis. 
Schliemann did not take up Greek till he was thirty-five; 
a few years later he could use that language with the 
focihty of his mother tongue. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
began the study of music at three score and ten. Queen 
Victoria b^i;an Hindustani at the age of eighty. It is 
never too late to mend our &ayed mental haUts or to 
develop seemin^y new capacities. 

The keys to such develt^ment, let me say again 
in conclusi(Hi, are Interest and Repetition — interest in 
the thii^ of your physical and moital environment to 
make you a good ol»erver, and repetiticm to fix yoxu: 
observations in memory. Every teacher knows that the 
great difficulty with cMdren is to gain their interested 
attention. If the average child cotild be made to be- 
lieve that its school lessons are of real value and really 
worth its while to learn, it would learn them twice as 
wen in half the time. The difikulty is that the child 
mind is o[amonated. The youth regards grammar, 
algebta, L^in, and the rest as ^dies that can be of no 
possdble use to him in after life, and therefore he is am- 
tent to give them just enough thou^^t to "pass" 
[98] 
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and then forget them as soon as possible. Hie child 
does not realise what be is doing; later in life he usually 
comes to see, and Utterly to r^ret, his folly. 

Similarly the average adult fails to realise what he is 
ddng when he allows himself to develop a Wurred vi- 
sion and a slurred habit of memorising. The average 
reader has habits of mind that are slovenly. Every 
man and woman of your acquaintance read full ac- 
counts of the Russo-Japanese war a few months ago; 
but ask even the most intelligent of yoiu: acquaintances 
to ^ve you in ptedse, condensed phrases, an epitome 
of these events, mentioning the names of the leadii^ 
officers on either side and the location of the chief battles, 
and see how painfully defective the' narrative will be. 
Yet the chief value cS any knowledge depends upon 
its predsim. 

Challenge your memory, then, r^;arding such slovenly 
halnts. Cultivate an interest in the things of life that 
are worth while. Resolve to see accurately and to re- 
monber precisely. By so doing you will infinitely widen 
your horizons. You will add to your efficiency as a 
rational, thinking bdng. You will take a long step 
toward the acquisition of what your friends will call 
alnlity, — a long forward move on the road to success, 
where stands the goal of happiness. 
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" The exchange of me fear or {deasure or pain for another 
fear or pleasure or pain, which are measured like coins, the 
greater with the less, is not the exchange of virtue. O, dear 
Simnias, is there not one true coin for which ail things ou^t 
to exchange? — and that is wisdom; and onl^ in exchange 
for this and in company with this is anything truly txni^t or 
sold, whether courage or temperance or justice. And is not 
all true virtue the companion of wisdom, no matter what fears 
or pleasures or other similar goods or evils may not attend 
he?" —Socraies <m Plato's Pktedo). 
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HOW TO THINK 

"^inilum Fort>es had a saying ctHicenui^ letters; it was, 
' Read more aad write less.' Mranwhile, aoctnding to Ba^, 
if the man who wrote so much had afterwards come to 
Fwbes and said, 'I have followed your advice; I have read 
a great deal,' Forbes would then have given this furtbor 
counsel, 'to read less for the future and iwditate more.*" 
—BiofffophiaA Diaioaary, 1798. 
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" Aristippus, being asked whftt philosc^hy had tai^t him, 
replied: 'To live well with all the world uid fear nothing.' 
Asked wherein philosophers differ from other loen, he sud: 
'In this — that if there were do laws they would still live 
OS they do.' " 

" He who has a taste tor every sort erf knowledge and who 
is curious to leani and is never satisfied, may be justly termed 
a philosopher." — Plato. 
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VI 

HOW TO THIKK 

A DISTINGUISHED editor, who had known 
most of the celelffides of his generation, once 
told me his impressitms of Ueary Ward 
Beecher. "There," he said, "was a man who knew 
more than aD the others, yet who never seemed to work 
to acquire his knowledge. Beecher seemed to know 
thii^ by intuitirai; to imhibe information by occult 



Impressed by the wonderful pets(Hiality of the great 
preacher, my informant was, I think, more than half 
serious in this estimate. But of course no sober analyst 
<x)uld accept the estimate at its face ^ue. One haz- 
ards nothing in asserting that Beecher, like all the rest 
of mankind, could have no veritable knowledge that did 
not come to him through the ordinary channels of sense. 
To think the contrary would be to harbor a mischiev- 
ous belief. Few things are more certain than that the 
highest minds and the lowest are compounded of the 
same elements and held subject to the same laws of 
action. 

The illusitm of intuitive knovdet^, in a mind like that 
of Beecher, grows out of the fact that such minds are 
exquisitely sensitive to impressions, receivmg sensations 
as it were by an instantaneous process, and compound- 
ing them into ideas with Uke rapdity; then associat- 
ing these ideas into wide systems of comparison. 
[103] 
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' In other wards, such a mind is essentially Esthetic 
It tends to be interested in noting resemblances be- 
tween milike phenomena. Reasoning &om analogy, 
it passes swiftly from the known to the unknown and 
draws Ic^cal inferences that are so near the truth as 
to seem like inspirations. 

But in reahty such reasonings are only logical guesses. 
The more comprehenave and the better balanced the 
mind, the more likely axe the guesses to prove true; but 
at best they can never rise above the plane of specula- 
tion. The epoch-making thoughts of the vrmid, the 
time-defying images, are developed and vrorked out 
along the same lines that the brain of the veriest plodder 
follows in its daily humdrum tasks. 

If it were otherwise; if genius cut free from the 
mental processes of mediocrity, we could not fdlow it; 
its conceptions would be to us but simple madness, 
absolute incoherence. But as it is, the greatest mind 
sees but a little farther than its fellows into the darkness 
beyond the bounds of knowledge. The revolutioniz- 
ing idea is but a step away from hosts of ideas that have 
faQed to revolutionize. The aggr^ate mind must be 
prepared to follow closely or even genius cannot lead. 
Indeed, the greatest genius is only the best exponent of 
his time. Homer is Homer because the Epic was the 
natural voice of his age. 

Ccmsider in this connection the most revolutiffliaiy 
thou^ of our own time. It is the idea of evolution. 
Who can say that word and not think of Daiwin? 
Yet Darwin himself would have been the last to ria'm 
that he originated the idea of evdution. The idea was 
[104] 
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as old as Anaximander the Greek, perhaps even older. 
Even "natural selectiwi," which is the idea usually 
spoken of as Darwinian, had been advocated, as Dar- 
win himself points out, long before he published his 
Origin of Species. 

Lamarck had been the avowed champion of Evolu- 
tion fifty years before. But the world was not ready. 
Darwin came when the labors of the new school of 
geologists— Hutton, Lyell, William Smith, Cuvier, and 
their followers— had created a new atmosphere and 
prepared the way for a new view of animate creation. 
Atiogether ^milar is the history of the greatest scientific 
discovery of the eighteenth century— Jenner's dis- 
covcry of vaccination. The truth which Jenner dem- 
raistrated to the world had been vaguely known 
for generations in the farming communities of England. 
It required the patient researches of a logical thinker 
to find the way from vague popular belief to scientfiic 
theory and demonstration. 

Tbiex, along with many other discoveries that have 
placed their demonstrators on the highest rolls of fame, 
do not of necesaty involve extraordinary quickness of 
perception, phenomenal retentiveness of memory, or un- 
usual capacity to associate ideas. Many a man \m- 
known to fame has had more acute perceptive faculties 
than Darwin or Jenner; coimtless men have had better 
memories; countless others have had equal powers of 
logical thinking. But these native powers have availed 
them nothing, because they did not supply their minds 
with adequate material with which to work. Dar- 
vin's theories would have been laughed to scorn by the 
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scientific world had he not fortified them with a vast 
accumulatitHi of facts. All the l<^cality of his mind 
would have availed him nothing, had he not found 
the material with which to work, — such material con- 
sisting in this case of an encydc^iSBdic knowledge of 
the facts of natural hi^ory in all its departments. 
Similarly, Jenner's opinion as to the preventive powers 
of vaccination would have received scant credence, 
had it not been supported by a large array of experi- 
mental evidence. It was a skein of facts which his 
logical brain wove into a fabric of truth; — without these 
facts no powers of mind cotdd have availed. 

Hie fi^ practical lesstm of aU this seems to be that 
the mind, in order to become an efficient thinking- 
machine, must be properly fed. No man is wider than 
his experiences; but, fortunately, the word experi- 
ences in this sense includes not merely the practicalities 
of life, but our contact with the hag/er woAd, throt^;h 
the mediimi of books. Untfl man learned to store his 
thoughts through the aid of the art of writing and to 
transmit them down the ages through the medium of 
books, each generation must have been obliged, for the 
moi^ part, to live in the present, and the progress that 
comes of cumulative experiences was much restricted. 
Historical investigators are agreed that the mere mem- 
ory of man, unaided by written documents, acaxody 
transmits a record of events with any conaderabk 
measure of historical accuracy beyond a period of two 
or three generations. That is why the eariy history of 
Greece and of Rome, as of all otiier civilised nations, 
remains so vague and mythical; and why uncivilised 
[io63 
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nations, lacking the ait of writing, have no history at all 
in the proper acceptance of the word. 

Of course, it would be absurd to deny that progres- 
sive ideas may be passed on by word of moutb from 
one genecatioD to another. Through this means alone a 
certain progress is possible; and indeed it is axiomadc 
that man must have strug^ed forward with this aid 
alone until the art of writing was developed, — albeit 
such modem investigators as Arthur Evans are dis- 
posed to think that this stage of progress was reached 
much eariier than has hitherto been believed. Mr. 
Evans, indeed, su^;ests that man may have learned to 
transmit ideas hy a crude picture-writing before he even 
acquired the power of artictilate speech. I cannot 
agree with this opinion, and this is not the ^ace to 
discuss it; but at least the idea is full of suggestive- 
ness. 

In any event it requires but a little reflection to show 
how relatively narrow the vision of mankind must have 
been, so long as no word beyond a vague oral tradi- 
tion could be passed on from the great minds of the past 
to the aquring minds of later generations. Imagine, 
if you please, what the world to-day would be like, were 
all its wealth of books to be suddenly destroyed. Proba- 
bly the aggr^ate memories of all the persons living to- 
day could not reprodu(x mwe than a small fraction of 
even the classes of literature. Even if here and there 
an en:q)tional memory could reproduce a ma^erpiece, 
conader how soon that masterpiece would become 
altered and perverted as successive hearers— denied 
I^ hypcriiieas the capacity to write down what they 
[107] 
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heard — ^passed it on to one another. And then con- 
sider the vast mass of useful knowledge not oimprised 
within the scope of classical writings— matter which no 
one now commits to memory, because the written page 
embalms it securely, and which must therefore be 
utterly lost were the treasury of books destroyed. 

Something might be said, to be sure, on the other 
side, regardii^ Uie chafE that would perish with the 
grain. Not sJl the matter embalmed on the printed 
pages is worth preserving. Doubtless, the destruction 
of much of it would make for progress. Along with 
the pearls of thought are coimtle^ false jewels. There 
are false ideas onnmin^ed with the true. There are 
lies and superstitions that threaded their way into 
the mesh of human thought, the perpetuation of which 
does not make for progress. But few will contend 
that these false ideas for a moment counterbalance 
the great mass of useful and inspiring knowledge that 
finds preservation in books; indeed, even to suggest 
this phase of the subject is to bring forward an idea 
almost too whimsical for our present serious purpose. 
And, even were the dross greatly in excess of the pure 
metal, the treasure-house of books would still be only 
on a par with the storehouses of nature; — there is but 
here and there a grain of gold in a mass of sand, yet 
that grain is well worth searching out. 

Perhaps indeed it is as well that the mental treasures 
stored in books require some searching, for in himt- 
ing them out the delver will acquire valuable lessons in 
discriminative judgment. Something at least as to his 
own requirements, each man must find out for him- 
[io8i 
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self. He may indeed accept the verdict of the critic 
as to what constitute the great classes of literature, 
but no critic can tell him which ones of these will sup- 
ply the pabulum which his mind most needs. This he 
must find out for himself by patient searching. As he 
browses among the books he will find that this author 
or that is to him stimulative, helpful, thought-provoca- 
tive. You may find such stimulus in Marcus Aurelius, 
in Emerson, in Thorcau; your neighbor may search 
the pages of these writers in vain, yet may find what he 
needs in Fhito, in Kant, or in Spencer. 

Search for yourself until you find the words that are 
written for you. Take no man's verdict in advance; — 
you will know your master when you meet him. But 
search widely and ever expectantly. Beyond all ques- 
tion there are hundreds of pages written expressly 
for your eye that in the maze of literature you will never 
see. Now and again, by sheer accident, as you browse 
and as you turo the pages of obscure books in the 
dustiest comer of a library, you will come upon words 
that have been awaiting you perhaps for centuries; 
words that will lift you away from your former self, 
giving you joy in the present and inspiraticHi for the 
future. 

As one stumbles sometimes upon a receptive and 
sympathetic mind in a chance travelling acquaintance, 
so b&K in a chance book you will have fotmd a new 
friend who can be to you always a guide and monitor, 
who will by no chance desert you, and who will re- 
spond always to your every mood. 

All this would be denied you were it not for books; 
[109] 
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all this you have denied yourself if you have not learned 
the art of Mendly searching of the printed page. It 
is not too much to say that you cannot hope to leam 
to think if you do not first leam to read — by which I do 
not mean merely leam to turn the pages as a task; a 
reader is not one who merely knows the words; he is 
one who goes to the printed page with eager avidity. 
Nothing is so stimulative as contact with great minds, 
and he who denies himself that contact cannot hope to 
develop his own mind to the full extent of its possibili- 
ties. 

You have heard it said, perhaps, that Herbert Spen- 
cer, the foremost thinker of modem times, read but 
little. Do not be deceived by such a statement. Open 
the pE^es of Spencer's books; read First Principles, 
The Principles of Bidogy, of Psychology, of Sociology; 
turn then to the ponderous Descriptive Sociology made 
under his supervisaon — an ^ you will not neai to be 
told that the man who produced these works was a 
reader as well as a thinker. 

When Spencer said that he did not read he meant 
that he was not mudi versed in the literature of philos- 
ophy or in any field of popular classics, and that he 
virtually ignored the current literature of his day. 

But these were not the things that his mind needed. 
He had thought out the great all-encompasaing prin- 
ciple which he believed could be applied as a unifying 
thought throug^ut the entire domain of human ideas. 
To prove his case, to elaborate his philosophy, he needed 
to make his mind a vast storehouse of tangible facts. 
He did not so much need the thoughts of the andents 
[no] 
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or of any generation of his predecessors, as he needed 
the new facts supplied him by contemporaiy science. 
So he ignored the one and eageiiy sought the other. 
life-long habits of contemplation, and generalising 
capacities of a vast order, enabled him to dis^nse with 
the full knowledge of the ideas of his predecesscn^; 
yet critics are not lacking who contend that Spencer's 
would have been a far better rounded and more perma- 
nent contribution to the history of thought, had he 
read more widely. But, be that as it may, you surely 
camiot aSord to follow his example in this r^ard, un- 
less you can first assure yourself that you have his 
native powers of generalisation — and if such you have, 
you need no mentor in the art of thinking. 

The art of reading once acquired, it then becomes no 
less important to know what use to make of the knowl- 
edge that comes throi^ books. You must surely 
read in canformity with Bacon's classical maxim, "to 
weigh and conader." You must classify your knowl- 
edge and store it, as it were, in the various compart- 
ments of your mind, else it will never be available when 
you need it. Yet, on the other hand, you must be- 
ware the dangers of mere idle musing. One chief 
purpose of reading is to give you material for indepen- 
dent thinking. The stimulative thought is useful just 
in proportion as it sets up new chains of association in 
jrour mind, broadening yoiu: horizon; but you must not 
mistake mere day-dreaming for new and creative 
thinking. 

Leani to stand sentry over your wandering thou^^ 

and from time to time to challei^ them. If you find 

[in] 
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yourself day-dreaming, focalise your attention on the 
idea that is pictured in your mind at the moment, and 
then, reversii^ the mental process, follow back, ask- 
ing yourself what idea preceded and suf^ested the pres- 
ent one, and again, what was the one a link farther re- 
moved, and so on and on until the chain breaks. You 
will find that you have come to your thought of the 
moment by a tortuous path. In retracing your steps, 
you will gain a lesson in the association of ideas. You 
will strengthen your memory and add to the potential 
thinking capacities of your mind. You will leam 
presently that no process of thinking is worth while that 
does not lead to some precise goal; and you will be 
amazed to find to what extent you are able, throu^ 
precisely "intendii^" your mind, to add to the range 
of your mental vision. 

Newton expressly declared that he made his discover- 
ies by thus "intending" his mind toward a desired goal; 
and it is self-evident that such discoveries as those of 
Harvey, of Jenner, of Darwin, could not possibly have 
been made in any other way. Even in such alien fields 
as the domain of the poet, quite the same thing holds 
true. Not many verse-makers have taken the world 
into their confidence as Poe did, laying bare the mere 
mechanical process of literary construction; but you 
have only to read even the most "inspired" imaginings 
of a Keats, a Shelley, or a Tennyson, to see that wide 
reading and calm analytical thinking made possible 
their work, whatever the " fine frenzy" with which it may 
at last have bodied forth. That classical poems ^ve 
such scope for editorial atmotation is evulence of the 
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iride range oS mere facts, mth the aid of which the most 
far-reaching imagery is brought into being. 

If, then, we admit the value of knowledge as an 
indispensable aid to thinking, it scarcely requires argu- 
ment to show that such knowledge will be of value in 
proportion as it is real and not spurious. And this 
suggests the selection of materials presented to the mind ; 
in other words, the action of selective judgment. The 
faculty of mind thus designated is a complex one. If 
anywhere I were to admit the aU-importance of natural 
endowment I think it would be here ; for my experience 
has led me to feel that judgment is to a large extent in- 
herent, and consistent in its action throughout the life 
of each individual. I have seen chOdren whose judg- 
ment regarding almost any topic that can be brought 
within their comprehension I should prefer to that of a 
good many highly educated men. "Die very phrase by 
which judgment is deagnated in every-day speech — • 
"common sense" — is si^gestive of its native character. 
It is "common" sense in the fullest inclusiveness of the 
word. Wild animals show a goodly measure of it. 
Our remotest pre-historic ancestor must have been 
largely endowed with it; so must the successful mem- 
bers of each successve generation of his descendants, 
so long as the hard conditions of savagery, barbarism, 
and early civilization obtained. It is the pampering 
conditions of the higher dvilisation that have allowed 
this endowment to become impaired. But even now 
the successful men possess it in large measure; and in- 
deed its possession is a sure guide to suoxss. With- 
out it all knowledge becomes more or less formless and 
8 hi3] 
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futile; with its guidamx, even small knowledge maj 
accomplish wonders. 

I have just said that this matter of common sense 
or judgment is one r^iarding which individuals diS^ 
vastly. I have suggested that some children possess it 
in marvellous degree, while some learned men lack it 
quite as marvellously. It follows that the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge does not necessarily lead to im- 
proved judgment. What, then, can be done toward 
the aa]ui£dtion of so desirable a trait ? I must not pa\ise 
here to discuss at length so large a topic. But one 
fundamental rule may be laid down as a sort of chart 
for guidance. It is this: subject your ju(^;ment to the 
test of comparison; let e^qierience teach you. After 
all, that is the only true test. The tree is known by its 
fruit. Study the people about }rou; observe their 
actions and note the character of their decisions. You 
will find that certain men of yoiu: acquaintance seem 
almost uniformly "lucky" while others are almost as 
unifonnly "unlucky." The former succeed in what 
they attempt; the latter fail. But the word "lucky" 
as thus aj^Iied is a misnomer. The man who is 
"lucky" throughout a long series of transactions is as- 
suredly the man whose judgment on the average is 
better than that of his fellows. The habitually "un- 
lucky" man is the man who lacks the all-essential ele- 
ments of common sense, about which we are talking. 

Study the successful man, then; note the characto* 
of his decisions as applied to the particular conditions 
in which he is placed, and you will gain valuable lessons 
In selective judgment. Similarly analyse your own 
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dedsons, as tested by their results, Femembeiing that 
the best judgment sometimes errs, but that good judg- 
ment does not permit the same error over and over. 
All such analysis, it may be added, is but a special case 
irithin the general rule of being guided by experience. 

Most of all will you benefit if you have opportunity to 
generalise this rule by taking specific training in some 
department of experimental science, — such as bacteri- 
ology or physics or chemistry. When, for example, 
yoiu: training in the laboratory has enabled you to Uike 
a minute quantity of some chemical and pass it through 
one process after another, producing it now in solution, 
now as a salt, now as a fused metal, now as a compound ; 
returning it at last, perhaps after days of manipulation, 
to its original state — the same in quantity to the thou- 
sandth of a grain, as before, nothing more, nothing 
less, — when you have learned to make such a manipula- 
tion as this you will have taken a lesson both in acciu-acy 
of method and in severe logicality of reasoning from 
cause to effect, which will be far more valuable as a 
mental method than any mere knowledge of chemical 
processes involved in your study. Here, indeed, as 
I see it, lies the real value of scientific training. Hie 
student who at the end of such manipulation as I have 
just outlined, finds that his chemical has lost the thou- 
sandth of a grain or so, knows that ^lere is no question 
of "luck" involved in that. He has carelessly sfolled a 
drop or two of one of his solutions, or he has failed to 
rinse out the last dregs of a beaker. 

And as here in the laboratory, so in the great game of 

life, in the long run there is no such thing as "luck." 
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A hundred tosses of the coin, a thousand even, may show 
a preponderance of heads or of tails; but ten thousand 
throws or fifty thousand will strike the balance. When 
the business life of any num numbers its decisions by 
the tens of thousands, mere chance might make half 
the decisions right, but "luck" will come to the man 
whose judgment gives the preponderance to the light 
decisions as against the wrong ones. 

It is the province of judgment, then, to test ideas. 
Judgment will temper creative imaginatiMi, holding in 
check visionary flights and the over-exuberant play 
of fancy. It will teach us that good ideas to have value 
must be clear and explicit, — must be susceptible of 
lucid expresmm. It will guard against the mi^ake of 
confounding obscurity with profundity of thought. 
But we must not forget, on the other hand, that the use of 
this selective faculty has its dangers. In some cases it 
may produce over-caution and so hold us back to timid 
conservatism. There is, for example, a school of mod- 
em historical critics that suffers bom this faxdt Its 
votaries temper all accounts of past events with qualify- 
ing clauses. They would reverse and modify the ver- 
dict of history regarding almo^ all the noted characters 
of the past. They would have us remember that after 
all Nero was in many ways a good ruler; that Marcus 
Aureliuswas not so much better than his contemporaries. 
They see in the Crusades a great colonising movement 
with which religion after all had not much to do. They 
are not qxiite sure that William the Conqueror accom- 
plished a very sweeping victory at Hastings; or, at 
least, they explain away the genius involved in the 
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victory. They give us a picture of Napoleon that leaves 
the Trader with a feeling that after dl this was rather 
a mediocre man. 

But you will do well to fight shy of this over-cautious 
critidsm, if you would not hamper your imagination. 
You may safely helieve that, in the main, the large fig- 
ures of history have been painted as posterity will con- 
tinue to think of them. You will do well to recall that 
ideas are not good simply because they are new, and you 
may safely shun the guidance of the historical critic 
whose iconoclasm is but the measure of his narrowness. 

But while admitting this, we must also admit that the 
past transmits to us a multitude of false ideas, and in 
particular a tissue of false methods. Indeed, the 
greatest foes to pn^ressive knowledge are the prejudices 
and pre-conceptions — heritages from the past — whidi 
bias the mind and, like imperfections in a mirror, dis- 
tort the inu^ it reflects. 

That you may free your mind from such bias, it is 
well now and again to say to your alter ego: "Come, 
let us reason together regarding the faith that is in you. 
You believe thus and so; — ^but why? In religion you 
are a Catholic, an Ejnscopalian, a Methodic, or per- 
chance a Mohammedan or a Buddhist;^ — but why? 
In politics you are a Republican, a Democrat, or a 
so-called Independent; — but why? Is it that you have 
reasoned out the pros and cons of each belief; that 
you have clearly weighed the evidence on every ade, 
so that your verdict has all the force of a wise judicial 
decision ? Or is it that 3rou inherit your beliefs as you 
inherit the color of your hair and eyes? Are you a 
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Christian because you chance to be bom in Europe or 
America, and for no better reason? Would you with 
the same unquestioning faith have accepted the tenets 
of Islam, had you chanced to be bom in Westem Aaa? 
Are you a RepuUican because your txrthplace was 
Massachusetts ? A Democrat because your parents Uve 
in Georgia? Or is there in the case of each of your 
beliefs some principle involved that appeals to you — ymi, 
an intellectual being gifted with the power of choice — 
as a cmvindng force?" 

As you stand thus face to face with yourself, exer- 
dsii^ this wondrous privilege of challenging your own 
mind, are you pleased with the answer? Does the re- 
sponse give you warrant for saying that your mind is a 
"cold, dear, logic ei^ine"; or does it suggest that your 
alleged reason is after all only the pitiful image of a 
chance environment? Are you aUe to say with pride 
that you have worked out your mind's salvation imtil it 
stands forth tmtrammeled from amidst the crude super- 
stitions, the false pre-cxmceptions, the absurd, incon- 
gruous, contradictory belids that have come as a 
heritage from a past that would shackle the present? 
Can you daim even in a limited sense that you are a free 
mental agem? But if not, there should be for you no 
joy, but <xily humiliation, in the reiteration of that ec- 
static cry of Descartes: "I think, therefore I am." 
For you do not really think. Your brain serves merdy 
as a cobwebbed structure, on which may setUe a litde of 
the dust of ages. Your mind serves as little the uses of 
a progressive body-politic as the remotest cobwebbed, 
dust-laden garret serves in the domestic household. 
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Yet beyond peradventure, your mind has better pos- 
aUIities than this. If you will but make the effort to 
dear out its dusty chambers, jrou can in due time make 
it a treasure-house of ideas. If you will challenge your 
prejudices and resolve to be no longer their slave, you 
may come to be indeed a reasoning being and not a 
mere thinking automaton. If you will cultivate an 
interest in pcnnts of view and aspects of life that you 
have hitherto antagonised, you may devdop UD5uq)ected 
creative powers; for in the last analysis sympathy is the 
mother of imagination. And when, even in the small- 
est way, you have known the joys of creative think- 
ing, you will have shared in some measure in the sub- 
limest privilege that nature has vouchsafed to man; 
you will have grown away from your former self; you 
will have found new meanii^ in life; stage by stage 
you will have risen "on stepping-stones of your dead 
self to hl^ier things" than you had hitherto conceived. 
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" Those who know not wisdom and virtue and are always 
busy with gluttony and sensuality go down and up again so 
far as the mean; and in this space they move at random 
throughout life, but they neverpassintothe true upper world; 
thither they neither look, nor do they ever find their way, 
neither are they truly filled with true being, nor do they taste 
of true and abiding pleasure." — Plalo. 
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Chapter VII 
THE WILL AND THE WAY 

"Happiness is no men than soundness and pofectioo 
oi mind." — Marcus AvrdUis. 
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"Tliere is no thou^t in any mind, but it quickly tends to 
convert itsdf into a power and organizes a huge instnimentality 
ofnteans." — Emerson. 
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THE WnX AND THE WAY 

f I AHE win is the rudder of the mind. It does 
I not propel, but it does direct. The man 
that has not attained stability of will power- 
fixity of purpose— is like a rudderless ship. He is a 
human derelict in the vast purposeful ocean of life. 
He must drift hither and yon with each chance current. 
UnaMe to stem the tide, he must go with it, though it 
carry him on the shoals, dash him ruthlessly among the 
breakers, or sweep him into pitiless maelstroms. It 
is will power and will power alone that can guide him 
away from these dangers, enabling him to defy the 
chance current, to l»:east the tide, to guide the bark of 
life into remote, fvedicted harbors. 

In other words, it is will power alone that can assure 
success in any field of life. An organism that lacked 
this faculty must be purely pasave, purely receptive. 
Perception, memory, associati(xi of ideas might furnish it 
the materials for self-consciousness. It could feel, re- 
member, imagine, reason; but it would exist for itself 
alone. It could never make its conscious existence man- 
ifest. It could merely harbor the impressions that came 
to it, giving nothing in return. 

Tile actual mind, on the other hand, is essentially 
reactive. Tlie same organism that is the medium of en- 
trance of impresfflons is also the medium of response. 
The character of the response is simplicity itself. It 
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conasts in a readjustment of the molecules of the proto- 
plasmic body, by which is effected a motion of that body 
as a whole. In h^her forms of life, we speak of this as 
muscular contraction. The only tai^Ue thing that 
the highest mind can accomplish in res^nse to any im- 
pulse, is to bring about the contraction of the musdes 
of the body with which that mind is inseparaUy linked. 

The responave capacity of mind is therefore in its 
elements as simple as the receptive capacity. But the 
results, in the one case as in the other, become marvel- 
lously complex. The simplest organism re^Kinds directly 
and immediately to every impulse that impinges upon 
it. But the hi^er organism, receiving a multitude 
of impulses momentarily, could not posably re^nd 
at once to them all; so it develops the capacity to 
restrain some re^nses, storing the energy that would 
go to make up these responses or deflecting it into an* 
other channel. Thus some responses are prohibited 
while others are increased beyond their normal de- 
gree of reaction. This inhibition on the one hand and 
diiectioD on the other is the work of volition. The first 
part of its function is quite as essential as the second, 
thou^ this is not infrequently overlooked by the analyst. 

This power of vdition, then, tn its devebped form, 
comes to take its place not strictly on a plane with the 
other mental capacities; but rather to sit above them, 
holding the whip hand, and determining what sensa- 
tions merit a response, and what particular forms of ccnn- 
Inned ideas shall be permitted to have outward ex- 
presaon through the muscles. When it has decided, 
its missi(m is, as it were, to unboU the door in a (^rtain 
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direction and let some of the accumulated energy es- 
cape. It can originate no energy, can add nothing to 
the power of the response that the original impressions 
bave generated. The oiganism can give hack no energy 
it does not receive. But, as has heen said, accumulated 
eaeigy horn inhiHted responses may be directed into 
<me channel with such force as to have the effect of 
generated energy. Our every-day conduct is full of 
SlustratioDs. Most of our complex actions take place 
in reqxmse to stimuli that in themselves are insignifi- 
cant, hut which gain importance through associated im- 
plications; as when the housewife, seeing a speck of 
dirt, respcmds by scrubbing the entire house. 

It is plain, then, that this Volition is the master 
upon which depends the entire question of the mind's 
active relations with its environment. And — ^what is 
more important — it even enters into the passive or re- 
ceptive functions also, in that it can decide as to such 
movements of the organism as shall make the impinge- 
ment of new impressions possble. In comparison 
with such power, the other capacities of mind' seem 
to dwindle. This seems to be the domineering, the 
all-important capacity. Of what could it avail that 
the organism is intrinacally of the most sensitive; 
that its impressions are fixed by memory as if graven in 
marble; that its associations are wide and intense and 
dear and logical — if vdition refuse to let them properly 
respond, or decline to allow the organism to be placed 
where new data can come to it through the senses? 

lliis is precisely the rock against which the largest 

number of Inilliant minds are wrecked. Most of us 
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can recall some coll^ companions who were conceded 
to be of superior mind — receptive, tenacious of mem- 
ory, brilliant in assodational power — who went out to 
flat failure in the practical world, misdirecting their 
energies, dissipating them over wide fields to littie pur- 
pose, never finding the right niche in life. Any one of 
these men, had he directed his enei^es into a anj^e 
channel, holding himself to a sin^e path, might have 
accomplished wonders; but the very receptiveness of 
his mind was his doom. It showed him ^impses into 
wide fields, suggested devious paths of life; and voli- 
tion faltering, wavering, turning this way and that to 
little purpose, let energies that might have suffiad for 
great things be frittered away in unconcentrated efforts. 
And meantime, perhaps, the dull unreceptive lad who 
was the butt of the class has gone ahead, directing all 
bis energy into some certain path, until at last he has 
come to heights that seemed far beyond his strength. 
His was the "genius of acoHnpUshment." 

In speaking thus, I may seem to confound volitioD 
with judgment, but such confusion is apparent only. 
Judgment is the last step of reason that precedes voli- 
tion, hence the two are in dose alliance, and it is some- 
times difficult to keep them clearly distinguished. 
But I am referring now to cases in which judgment is 
good, but in which its decisions are not carried out by 
volition. Of course there are countiess cases in which 
juc^ent itself is at fault, but these do not concern 
us now. In the cases I have in mind there is no defect 
of reasonii^ power. The judgments reached are clear 
and lexical; but volition does not support them. 
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Let me give a typical illiistration from every-day 
e:q)erience. An amUtious young man determines to 
make himself master of some particular branch of 
knowledge, which judgment tells him will be of use to 
to him; he determines, let us say, to acquire a foreign 
lai^uage. He liters upon the task with enthusiasm, 
studying several hours the first day and perhaps as 
much each following day for a week. TTien some- 
thing interferes, and he skips a day or two. His enthu- 
siasm begins to wane; and by another week he has 
given up his task altogether for the time being. For 
six months he fails to look in his books at all. 

Now here there has been no change of judgment what- 
ever. The yoimg man is just as fully convinced of the 
dearatality of mastering that language at the end of 
the sx months as he was at the beginning; perhaps this 
realisation has grown upon him, rather than decreased. 
Probably he makes some new resolutions, and "begins 
over." But he merely repeats his former experience. 
And very likely at the end of ten years the desire to know 
that language is just as strong as ever, and the ac- 
complishment not much greater than it was at the end 
of the first week's study; a dozen starts and as many 
relapses having been made in the meantime. I sub- 
mit to the opinions of almost any competent observer 
whether in his experience far more failures in life have 
not been due to such volitional inconstancy as this than 
to defective faculties of perception, recolkction, or as- 
sodatitm. 

But, <»i the other hand, the person gifted with voli- 
tional constancy is bound to win. Such a (me starting 
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out to learn the language lets nothing interfere with his 
purpose. At the end of a week he may not have gone 
half as far as the other student has gone. But at the 
' end of ten, twenty weeks he is still plodding aa. When 
six months are gone he is still giving just as many hours 
a day to his task as when he b^an. Presently he has 
added that language to his stock of knowledge in such 
fonn as to be available (or his purpose; then he is 
ready for new conquests. 

Of course I use the illustration of the language (uily 
as a symbol. The man who falters and vacillates about 
the language will amilarly falter about all the serious 
tasks of life; the other will as surely work on faithfully 
and steadily towards his desired goal. The first, though 
"brilliant," wHl fail of great accomplishment; the other, 
though "dull," may acliieve great results in the battle of 
life. Perception, memory, and association are the brick 
and mortar; volition is the builder. And with mind 
as in the material world, the finest brick and the best 
mortar make but a shapeless mass of useless material 
until placed in position by the master builder. Or, 
to adopt yet anodier ^ure, it may be said that volition 
is the king of mmd. The other faculties are the sub- 
jects. With their aJd the king wins his battles, but 
without the king the subjects can do nothing. What 
were Napoleon's finest army without Napoleon? 

The lesson of it all is that he who would become an 
able man must strive to gain volitional control over lus 
faculties. A good king will have good subjects, and he 
whose volition has been trained to act firmly will find the 
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other powers of mind inca-easing as the power of will 
increases. Most men have sufficient capacity of per- 
ception, memory, and association to accomplish great 
things in this wcffld if these powers were properly 
directed. It is a familiar comment of educators that 
an hour a day given to almost any single subject will 
make an ordinary man learned in that loanch of knowl- 
edge in a lifetime. But few men find themselves able to 
give that hour a day, even though the thirst for knowl- 
edge be strong upon them. They lack stability of 
volitional guidance- 

The chief purpose of schooling is to supply this de- 
fect. The collies are important not so much because 
of what they teach, as because they train volition so 
that in future it may be &a ever present teacher. This 
is what is implied by the "mental discipline" of an 
education. Ol course the other faculties are also de- 
veloped pari passu. Perception is sharpened, mem- 
ory becomes more reliaUe, comparisons of ideas be- 
come wider as more material is supplied for them; 
a d^ree of general culture is attained. But Uie 
chiefest thing is the degree of volitional stalnlity that 
is gained. 

And this is one reason why the brilliant student, who 
has to study but little to keep ahead of his fellows, so 
often comes to nai^ht in the world. He has ac- 
qiiired little volitional discipline, because litde effort 
was required to keep the average pace. The dullard, 
on the other hand, havii^ to struggle hard to keep In 
sight of his fellows, gained the most valuable ac- 
complishment of all, a trained power of application. 
9 [1293 
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This is by far the best prize that any student can carry 
from college halls. 

One reason why men of genius so often fail to profit by 
college education is that they possess inherent powers 
of appHcati<Mi along the lines of a strong native bent, 
and the collc^ curriculum cripples rather than aids 
thdr volitional powers, by diverting them from an al- 
ready fixed purpose. "Thrice happy," says Emerson, 
"is the man who is bom with a Inas for some pursuit 
that finds him always in employmoit." Why? Be- 
cause he has an inherent volitional impulse toward a 
definite goal. 

The man who is not bom with such an inherent pie- 
d(»ninating impulse must devdop such an impulse if 
be would succeed in life. It is to this end that a proper 
environment in childhood is so important. A prop^y 
educated youth begins the battle with a developed power 
of volition that almost insures success. 

But foiling of such education — and many a collie 
graduate does so fail — what can be done to make 
amends for the deficiency by self-culture? Surely the 
will cannot strengthen itself by vrilling to be stronger? 
Not directly, it is true; but indirectly it may, through 
the agency of the body with its haHt-forming tendency. 
Persistent willing in one direction is after all only a 
habit of mind fully established. And habits, mental 
or phyacal, are formed by action and by action only. 

Physical habits all have a mental counterpart, and 

when the body has been trained to almost automatic 

action in such lines as shall tend toward the desired goal, 

the will has been enormously strengthened by the with- 
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drawal of the bodily inertia that is often one of its worst 
opponents. 

A disciplined mind can rcdde imly in a disciplined 
body. And discipline is difficult. The body tends to 
seek the line of least resstance. This is seldom the line 
of progress, but rather of degeneration, of recurrence to a 
primitive type or condition. Body and mind must be 
trained to seek the ri^t lines of action, and only when 
these right lines have become in any individual case 
the lines of least resistance — the easiest action now co- 
inciding with the best — has culture been attained. 

Most people, as I have said before, go a lifetime 
without ever leamit^ properly how to arise in the morn- 
ing, though they practise rising every morning of their 
lives. Habits of sleeping should he such that when 
the organism has had required rest it cannot without 
effort recline longer. Arising in the momii^ should be 
the ea^est and most spontaneous of habits. One 
should find himself spontaneously standing by the bed- 
dde, almost coinddently with the return of consdous- 
ness. Emanuel Kant arose at precisely the same 
minute each day for thirty years. But most people 
either drowse away the best hours of their lives in bed, 
or else drag themselves out with ever recurring difficulty. 
And their day but repeats the experience of the morn- 
ing. 

We should be driven automatically to our work at a 
given hour, instead of taking it up grudgingly and in- 
termittently. And this should apply to mental work 
as well as physical. Most successful artists and authors 
even, leani this lesson finally, and, instead of waiting 
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for inspiratioD, drive themselves to the task at a given 
time, and grind away regardless of desire for rest till 
a reasonable work is done. Non dies sine lima — 
no day without its line — is the rule that has produced 
the major part of the world's best literature in every 
generation. Finally the habit of b^inning at a certain 
hour is fixed. Then it is easy to work at that time; 
the inspiration comes without the seeking; and the 
genius of accomplishment has been acquired. Buctice 
brings improvement at least if not perfection; but the 
practice must be percent and tminteirupted while the 
habit is forming. The will must battle steadily against 
bodfly tendencies. Gradually, however, as the body 
is driven regulariy to its task, it b^;in3 to acquire the 
habit of seeking the task. At last it aids the will in- 
stead of hindering it. Then oimes efl&cient, friction- 
less action. 

llius supported, tested, rationalized, with amtution for 
the motive power, that rudder of the mind, the wiU, can 
surely guide you to success in life. Success or failure 
must be the final test of yava atnlity; — ^not of neces^ty 
success as the world usually counts it, but successful 
striving toward some goal that you in your sanest 
moments think desirable. And in being guided to 
such a coveted goal, you have been guided also to one 
gateway of the domain of happiness. 
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Chapter VIII 

SELF KNOWLEDGE 

" bresistible power mid great wealth may up to a certain 
point give us security; but the security rf men in general de- 
pends upon ibe tranquillity of tli«r souls and their freedom 
from ambition." — EpictHus. 
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"Then are two ■entences inscribed vpoa the Ddphic 
oracle, hugelr accommodated to the usages d man's life: 
'E^ow thyself,' and 'Nothing too much'; and upon these 
all other precepts depend." — Plvlanih 
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SELT XNOWLEDGX 



ELIHU BtlRRITT, "the learned Uacksmith"— 
himself a marvellous example of the power 
of apfdication — used to deUver a lecture ai- 
titled "Poets made, not bom." All the ai^iuments of 
the preceding chapter might be said to sustain this 
thesis. But it would be absurd to deny that, after all, 
eveiy man is bom with certain limitations, no less 
than with certain capacities. Not every man, if be 
were to labor asaduously from childhood, could leara to 
paint the "Last Supper" or the "Last Judgment" or 
to write "Hamlet" or "Faust." The man that tips 
the scale at cme hundred and twenty pounds must not 
enter the athletic arena with a Hackaaschmidt, a Gotch, 
or a Juries; and the mind has its definite limitations 
no less than the body, even though they be less tangible. 
Wth wisdom, then, may we heed the symbolic 
waniir^ of the Greek sculptor Eunus, who is said to 
have graven near an altar not Hope merely but also 
Nemesis, — "the former that thou mayest have hope, 
the latter that thou mayest not hope too much." 

Of similar import was the symbolism of the cdd 
Greek temple that bore over its succesave doors the 
l^;end "Be brave; Be Brave; Be Brave"; but, as a 
curious anti-dimax, over the last door "Be not too 
Brave." And there was sound philosophy in the seem- 
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ing paradox. There is a time when seemii^ courage 
becomes mere foolhardiness; there are limitations be- 
yond which the wise man will not strive. There are 
goals which every man of ordinary endowment must 
admit to be beyond his reach. 

It becomes then a [aiictical question for every indi- 
vidual as to what are the {nroper limits of his amotion. 

There is but one way to decide this all-important 
question, and that is embodied in Thales' maxim, 
"Know Thyself." Study your own peculiarities and 
capacities of mind. In particular compare your own 
mental attributes with the attributes of those about 
you. Otherwise your studies will avail nothii^, for 
you are sure to become the victim of self-illusion. Your 
self-analy^ will cause you to emphasise such traits as 
you desire to possess, and you will visualise yourself 
as a far difierent being from what you really are. 

The only real test is the practical one of compariscHi 
with others. Just as the woiild-be champion athlete 
tests^his powers with one competitor after another until 
finally he finds his level, so you must test your mind 
against the minds with which it comes in contact imtil 
you too know your place. Tbere is more unh^piness 
in the worid because so many people ful to find their 
proper niche in life than for idmost any other single 
reason. It is not l^ any means exclusively the case that 
people aim too hi^; there are many who horn over- 
modesty aim too low. To these quite as much as to 
the over-amHtious it will be of advantage to test out their 
capacities and to leain to know the real measure of their 
potential aMities. 
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The test of your capacities begins to be made even 
while you are at school, but the decisions of the schotd- 
room are not to be taken as final. Many a youth with 
small aptitude for book-studies proves an efficient 
worker in the field of business, so soon as the chance 
offers. But such cases are, after all, somewhat ex- 
ceptional. As a general rule capacity to succeed in one 
direction implies capacity to succeed in other directions, 
— though tire element of actual, earnest effort must be 
taken into account. Some students fail to get on be- 
cause they do not really try to get on. In any event, 
your earliest ventures in budness or professional life 
will give clues both as to your capacities and your real 
interests that should not be lightiy ignored. 

When these first practical efforts give assurance of 
al^lity at all beyond the ordinary, there is one question 
that comes to a very laige majority of youth year by year, 
the solution of which may determine almost everything, 
pro or contra, concerning their future happiness. 
This is the question of village-life versus city-life; — for 
it may be assumed that comparatively few of the leaders 
of any generation are bom in a city. In our day, as in 
all previous generations, the coimtty is the birtii-place 
of most men of power. But now as always, few indeed 
are the men of power who are content to remain in 
their natal villages, without at least casting wistful 
glances towards the centres of population. 

To most young men, indeed, whatever their mental 

status, it seems that life is stagnant in the village, and 

that the d^ must have the stir and bustle that keep 

men alive. To the metropolis fiock the wealth and 
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brains of the nation. There erne must move on or be 
swept under by the ranoraelessly progressive tide. 
Th»e is a fasdnation about this active struggle fcr 
existence and sapremacy that appeals convincingly to the 
active mind of youth. To vaulting amlntion it seems 
that the field for work in any profession in a countiy 
village, or even in a smaller dty, is so narrow, so self- 
limited that no strong mind can I(mg endure its 
trammels. 

And there is surely a measure of reason in this view. 
The world's creative work, has always been accran- 
(dished for the most part ^xad&: the stimulus of dty 
life. Nor may we too lightly decry the ambition that 
would test its powers where the game is hottest; fn 
after aJl ambiticm is the world's progresdve lever. 
"A contented mind is a perpetual feast," — ^but who 
wishes to be forever gormandizing. It is also written, 
"Enough is as good as a feast." And does not every- 
one know that hunger is more stimulative, not to say 
inspiring, than satiety? 

Hiere is a stimtilus in a gnawing stomach that has 
been the geneas of all the prepress of animate creation. 
Man would never have evolved firom bestiality in a 
world in which continuous feasting was a practicalnlity. 
Only when hunger presses does the lion sally forth to 
seek its quany. Only when hunger uiged did the 
cave man think of new weapons, new methods of at- 
tack, that helped him along the road to dvilizatitm. 
Only when that soul-hunger called amlntion gnaws at 
the hiain, docs dvilized man seek to steer his mental 
bark out of the doldrums of inane satiety. 
[138] 
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We must take heed, then, I repeat, how we too rashly 
depurecate the ambition that stimulates to pn^ires^ve 
action. The worid has use for every superior mind. 
The "mute in^orious Milton" is forgotten and de- 
serves to be forgotten, since he has done naught for 
which to be remembered. It is the voiceful, ^orious 
Milton, known by his works, whom the world loves to 
remember. But he himself would never have known 
his power bad he not striven to rise. 

So when we see the eager youth from the country 
casting wistful glances toward the vortex of the dty, 
we must needs hesitate before we declare that he is 
yeatnii^ after felse ideals. Most of those that try that 
fiery contest will beyond peradventure be found want- 
ing; yet now and then there issues from the motley 
throng a man of genius. According to those standards 
which Nature has everywhere establi^ied for organic 
bdngs, this is as much as could be hoped. From the 
standpoint of world-progress, what matters the loss of 
the thousands of mediocre minds — what matters the 
agony of spirit in which their lives are blotted out — 
compared to the g^un through genesis of one of these 
superior minds ? Napoleon's cynical " Canst Uiou make 
an omelette without spoiling eggs?" applies no less in 
struggles of civic life than on the veritable battlefield. 

Yet even while we admit all this, and are di^K)sed in 
the interests of human progress to do obeisance to the 
great master-builder of civilisation, King Discontent, 
we may challenge, bom the standpoint of our present 
thesis, the beneficence of over-amlntion for the indi- 
vidual. We may scarcely doubt that even though am- 
[1393 
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Intkm makes for progress, yet contentment makes 
for individual happiness. At least we may luge, then, 
that the wise individual will put his amlntion to the test 
of some comparisons, and will hold it somewhat in check, 
tQl he has proved his nascent power. Even the eaglet 
does not soar high in air till it has amply tested its 
wings. 

It may diance that such testing of your wings will 
convince you, as you gaun self-knowledge, that your 
proper sphere of action is to be found rather in the rela- 
tive quiescence of the village than in the turmdl of the 
dty. Surely then it will redound to your usefulness 
in the worid and to your individual happiness if you 
eaiiy leam to interpret the verdict of Nature, and adapt 
yourself to the idea of making the most of what you 
may be, instead of futilely striving after what you may 
not achieve. The earlier you attain such self-kno^d- 
edge, the fuller may be the measure of your self- 
omtent. 

Dearable thou^ it certainly is, however, to understand 
your own propenaties and capabilities, you should know 
that there is no more morbid mental practise than that of 
halHtual self-analysis. Some vain and selfish persons 
are forever dramatizing their woes, and seeing them- 
selves as on a stage. Beware of this particidar form 
of (^tism. Judge yourself by the results of your ef- 
forts rather than by your pre-conceived estimate of 
them. I do not suggest, of course, that you try a thing 
once and, failing, decide that you can never do it. "Dy 
agdn and again; but if you faO after a reasonable ef- 
fort ask yourself if there be not some other field more 
[i4oi 
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adapted to your aspirations. Better a good aitisan 
than a poor artist. 

Nor is ambition a sure guide to capacity. Many 
a person aspires to do what he can never do; indeed it 
seems as if a large proportion of minds aim in the wrong 
direction. This perhaps is largely because ambition 
is so much a matter of propinquity. You will find 
nine times out of ten that sundry relatives of a Uteraiy 
man try their hand sotmer or later at writing, though 
they had no inh«%nt bent in that direction. It is 
natural that we should wish to be able to do the things 
that we see our friends dang. But the desire is illusive. 
You should strive to live your own life, not merely to 
reflect the life of another. 

And worst of all, if you try to do a thing for which 
you are not adapted, you wiU fail to gain the two great 
keys to success — self-confidence and enthu^asm. How 
can you be confident about the thing you find hard to 
do but which your friend does with ease? How can 
you love a task that you do so ill? But, on the other 
hand, if you find the task for which you are adapted, 
your measure of success will give you confidence; con- 
fidence will lead to yet keener application, and this to yet 
greater success. Meanwhile success is the sure har- 
binger of enthusiasm ; and enthusiasm, needless to say, 
is in turn ibe sure promoter of unremitting effort. En- 
thuaasm, indeed, is the very core of creative genius. 
"Without enthuaasm," says Emerson, voicing the 
experience of all mankind, "no great work was ever 
yet accomplished." 

Yet even here another word of cauti(»i. Be an en- 
tx4xl 
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thusiast whatever else you are; but put your enthusiasm 
to the test of common sense. Be sure you are right be- 
fore you go ahead too persistently. If your effort is 
one tliat can find a practical test, apply that test; and 
do not be afraid to change if you find that you are wrong. 
The most successful biisiness man I know admits that 
he makes more mistakes than most of his fellows; but he 
recovers from his mistakes and gets on the ri^t track in 
time to surpass his less enthusiastic competitors. He 
could never do that were he not an optimist and an 
enthu^ast. 

But note also that his enthusiasm is tempered by 
that saving grace of common sense, else he coidd not 
recognise his mistakes and retrace his false steps. 
Without that saving grace, self ccmfidence guided by 
enthuaaan wotild lead more likely to visionary fonat- 
idsm than to practical goals. Beware that ignis 
fatuus. The task of the reformer is a noble <me, but 
make sure that your reforms are valid. 

"There are a thousand hacking at the branches of 
the tree of evil," says Thoreau, "where one strikes at 
the root." 

Make sure that you not only strike at the root, but 
that your tree of evil is an actuality and not the mango 
tree of a (X>njuror. Remember, as a general propor- 
tion, that if you oppose the conventional ideas of society 
you are probably wrong; for these ideas are the slow 
growth of the centuries. Yet it is always pos^Ue that 
you are right; but before you can feel sure you mu^ 
study the past ; you must leam what others have thought 
and said on the same subject. 
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The chances are that you will find that your new revo- 
lutionaty idea was discussed by the followers of the eariy 
Egyptian Pharaohs, hy the magicians of old Babylonia, 
or, at the very late^, by Pythagoras or I^to. Tlie 
so-called oldest book in the world, the Frisse Papyrus, 
dating from £^ypt of the third milletmium B.C., voices 
the plaintive r^ret of an old man who finds that 
things are not what they were in the golden days of 
old. Such pessimism, with its heritage of destructive 
criticism, is the product of every age, and must be 
taken with due allowance; yet back of it lies at least 
a half truth. 

Make sure, then, that yovi firm resolve and persistent 
effort are carrying you toward a fixed guiding star, 
not toward a will-o'-the-wisp. Make sure that it is true 
firmness of will, not mere obstinacy, that holds you to 
your course. For rest assured there is no more monu- 
mental exponent of unity of purpose than the fanatic 
who is the victim of one fi^d idea. His perdstency 
may lead him to sheer insanity — to an asylum or prison 
— ^yet it differs in no r^;atd from the commendable 
stability of purpose which I have all along enjoined, 
except in the one vital essential that it will not bear the 
scrutiny of common sense. Ample tests were at hand 
to prove that the fenatic fixed his eyes on a mirage, not 
<xi an actual goal; but it was a measure of his fonatidsm 
that he could not accept the tests. 

At the risk of a seeming anti-climax, then, I will re- 
peat, " Be brave, Be brave, Be braw ; Be not too brave." 
Temper your enthusiasm with caution. Let self-con- 
fidence be based on true self-knowledge. Cultivate 
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firmness of will as distjnguished from mere obstinacy. 
"Hitch your wagon to a star" — ^but not to an igms 
faiuus. And though your life journey may not have 
led you to the heights, yet it may have passed along many 
a pleasant by-path, showing you, perchance, ferther 
glimpses into the realm of happiness than are usually 
granted more amlutious travelos. 
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" So live with your inferior as you would wish your superica' 
to live with you." — Seneca. 
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Chapter IX 
HOW TO WORK 

"Delibcnte with caution, but act with ded^on; atk 
yield with gnunoumess, or oppoat with firmness." 
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TO-DAY is always with us, and it is {nvverbial 
that to-numow never comes. The present 
hour alone is our sure possession. Yester- 
day is dead and gone forever; to-moirow is yet in em- 
bryo. The present tense alone exjnesses reality. 

The workers of every age have realized these elemen- 
tal truths. The phrase-makers of every language have 
embalmed them in telling words. By universal consent, 
the all-important tune is Now. Yet this trtusm, like 
many another equally obvious one, is exceedingly hard 
to act upon. Contemplative minds are ever prone to 
build their plans to-day, but to put oS action till that 
ever-elusive morrow. Meanwhile the arch-thief Pro- 
crastination steals the years; and the visionary who 
lacks nothing but the initial ^lergy to start, finds him- 
self a middle-aged and then an old man, vrith his 
work not accomplished, perhaps not even b^un. 

For it is Father Time's paradoxical jest that though 
to-morrow never comes, yet still the yews roll swifdyon. 
No skill can retard thetr flowing; no pow^ can recover 
so much as one unit hour. No genius can utilize any 
moment but the present one. To postpone is not to 
accomplish. 

Cousin-german to the procrasdnator, in point of im- 
productiveness, is the man who is forever regretting 
the past. For to "cry over spilled milk" is no less 
[149] 
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proverbaally futile a performance than to wait on the 
future. Whatever your mistake of yesterday, you can 
never undo it. Let it teach you a lesson for to^y; 
beyond that you can serve no useful purpose by dwell- 
ing on it regretfully. Resolve that you will not make 
the same mistake twice; and begin Now to go ahead 
in the paUi that your present judgment indicates as the 
best one. 

Conceding, then, that to-day and not to-morrow is our 
work-time, what hours of to-day shall be set asdde for our 
task ? Shall we work eaiiy and late, or only a few hours ? 
And in the latter case, shall our work-hours be those 
of the eariy morning or those of the night ? 

In putting that question, I am assuming, quite ob- 
viously, that your task is one that permits you to elect 
the time of its attempted accomplishment, — the task, 
let us say, of the artist, the writer, the musician, the 
striver after artistic success in almost any line; for of 
course the routine tasks of the ordinary trade or |wo- 
fesaon must be undertaken in the hours prescribed by 
convention. Assuming that choice is open to you, 
what hours may you best select ? 

The question is one, perhaps, that does not admit 
of categorical answer, so great is the diveraty of custom 
among successful workers. A good many literary 
workers are erratic in this regard, turning night into day, 
and working only after most other people are in bed. 
At this time, they say, they are imdisturbed by obtni- 
ave sounds. Srane writers are peculiariy susceptiUe 
to disturbing influences, and think themselves unaUe to 
[ISO] 
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amcentrate their minds when there is the sli^test 
commotion about them. P^y the younger teUs us 
that he formulated his thoughts in a perfectly dai^ 
room, far removed from any noise. Darkness and per- 
fect silence enabled him, he believed, to arrange his 
ideas to best advantage; after which he called his 
amanuensis and dictated what he had composed. 

Pliny, to be sure, worked very early in the morning, 
rather than at night, but in this regard most modems 
do not care to emulate him. Yet there can be little 
doubt that the brain is in best condition for clear, 
vigorous thinking soon after it comes out of the restful 
period of sttmiber. For work that requires sustained 
logicality of thought, I believe there can be no questioi 
that the morning hours are better than the late night 
hours. On the other hand there is equally little ques- 
tion that the mind tends to become emotionally more 
susceptible at night, and it is possible that some kinds of 
fiction-writing may be better done then. But on the 
whole I douU whether the time of working has any 
great effect in one way or another. It is remai^Ue 
how consistently the Inain maintains a certain level of 
productivity, r^ardless of conditions. 

In a word, I believe that the allied necessity for dai^- 
ness, silence, and the other pamperii^ conditions that 
so many workers think they require, is for the most part 
a fiction that they have allowed themselves to im- 
pose upon their own minds. A trained mind should be 
able to withdraw within itself, as it were, and become 
virtually oblivious to its surroundings. It is said that 
Iforace Greeley onild write an editorial in the midst of 
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the roar oi a pcditical ccHivention, or seated on a Broad- 
way curbstone, should occasion demaiid it, as readily 
as in his office. I suspect that most people could learn 
to be equally independent of their surroxmdings if only 
they would train themselves in the right direction. In- 
deed, I know some writers who find the roar of a dty 
more favorable to mental effort than the ^ence of the 
country; the noise about them seems to wall them in 
and protect them, if not indeed actually to stimulate 
their mental processes. 

The obvious moral is that you should cultivate the 
capacity to adapt yoiirself to your task and your time. 
You can probaUy leam to vmA. in town or in country, 
by day or 1^ night. Do not let yourself be put off with 
the illusive excuse — ^which lazy minds so often put for- 
ward — that you would do better elsewhere or under 
more pampering ccxiditions. Even ill health could not 
curtail the woi^ of a Darwin, a Geotige Eliot, an Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, a Herbert Spencer. It is caAj 
half-genius, as Hamerton says, that is always waiting 
for its inspiration. The true worker puts his shoulder 
to the wheel wherever he finds it. He waits for no in- 
spiration; defers not for favorable time or place; but 
seizes on the present moment, — and has finished his 
task before the procrastinator would have begun. 

But though you should thus prove yourself master of 
unfavorable surroundings on occasion, it by no means 
follows that you should be utterly careless of your en- 
vironment, if a choice is open to you. It would be 
sheer folly to deny that environment counts for much in 
[153] 
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accomplishing any important work, — using the word 
environment now in its broadest sense. Man is in- 
stinctively a gregarious, a social animal. Compara- 
tively litde work of value in any field has been accom- 
plished by anyone leading the life of a recluse. And 
the briefest study of biogra|^y will convince you that 
genius is seldom altogether isc^ted from genius. 

Cfflisider in this regard the producers of the great art 
and literature and science of any age ; ncAe how they tend 
to form "schools," to cluster about certain geographi- 
cal centres, to glorify brief epochs. Thus the three great 
tragedians of Greece, j£schylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, were all residents of Athens in the same generation ; 
so were the three great historians, Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, and Xenophcm. Of the philosophers, Plato was 
the disciple of Socrates and Aristotle the disciple of 
Plato. Roman literature produced in one epoch Vir- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, Cicero, Caesar, and Livy; 
and in another epoch Seneca, the two Plinys, and Taci- 
tus. The awakening of Italian literature gave the world 
in rapid succession the works of Dante, of Petrarch, 
and of Boccaccio; the awakening of art was attested 
by Cimabue and Giotto, while its full development was 
marked l^ that triumvirate of Florentine masters, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael. 

Modem examples of the same stimulative influence of 
genius upon genius will at once surest themselves to 
every reader. Cases in point, taken quite at random, are 
the group of Elizabethan dramatists, with Shakespeare 
and Jonson at its head; the Lake School of poets, in- 
cluding Coleridge and Wordsworth; the mutual in- 
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fluence of Scott, Byron, and Moore, of Goethe and 
Schiller, of our own Emerscxi, Hawthorne, and Hioreau. 

Even in the case of these men of supreme genius, the 
influence of contact with kindred minds was notable, 
demonstrable. How much greater, then, must be the 
need of such stimulus to lesser minds. In fields of 
work requiring patient research rather than brilliant 
insight, this is particulariy notable. Gibbon's Decline 
and Fail of the Roman Empire, perhaps the greatest 
historical work in any language, would probably never 
have been produced but for the stimulus given to his- 
torical investigation in Ei^;land in Gibbon's early man- 
hood bv the writings of Hume and Robertson. Geoi^ 
Grote's Hstory of Greece, second only to the work of 
Gibbon among historical compositions in the English 
language, was produced abnost as a direct answer to the 
History of Mitford. And in the field of the natural 
sciences, the effect of propinquity, of mutual influence, 
is so striking, that Galton names it is as almost an essen- 
tial prerequisite to the full development of scientific 
genius. 

By all means, then, put yourself in touch with other 
WOTkers of allied interests and a^irations if you can. 
From them you will draw an inspiration that you can 
scarcely gain from any other source. And by them 
. you can measure yourself as you can in no other way. 

Not the least valuable lesson oi such association with 

superior minds will be, perhaps, the object lesson you 

will receive in the value of sedulous application. By 

associatitm with men of accomf^ishment, you will soon 
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learn that not even the highest talent can free itself 
from the thraldom of labor. Everywhere the history 
of achievement repeats that lesson. 

De Maupassant, for example, has told us of his con- 
viction that such effort as he gave to the attainment of 
literary skill would have assured success in any field. 
Everyone knows how he served apprenticeship year 
after year under his master Flaubert before his work 
was thought worthy of publication. Stevenson's fin- 
ished product was produced with infinite toil, if we may 
accept his own statements. 

These were cases where suoxss came not through in- 
herent brilliancy of faculty, but through inherent stabil- 
ity of will. But we may hear the same ^ly regarding 
men of the most lailliant natural endowment. Thus 
Macaulay, who wrote a universal history when eight 
yeats old, used to work for weeks on a single review 
article whm in his prime. Sir Rowan Hamilton was a 
veritaUe marvel of precocity as a child, yet he devoted 
the major part of his life to the development of the 
system of quaternions on which his fame rests. Darwin 
gave twenty years of assiduous investigation to his theory 
of evolution before announciog it to the worid. 

And nearly all the masters of the elder day were 
prodigies of industry. Michelai^elo painted the 
entire cdling of the Sistine Chapel with his own 
hands, — ^he himself having in the first place constructed 
a wonderful scaffolding on which to stand. Leonardo 
was "zealous in labor above all men" as his multiform 
accom{dishments in diversified fields amply testify. 
Spasmus contracted in early life habits of application 
[1551 
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^4uch cIuDg to him so perastently that even in his 
journeys he could not be idle. He composed his cele- 
brated "Praise of Ftdly" in a journey from Italy to 
England, pursuing his theme as he rode and committing 
his thoughts to writing each night. 

Adrian Tumebus, the illiistrious French critic, was so 
industrious that "it was remarked of him, as it was also 
of Budsus, that he spent some hours in study even on 
the day he was married." Grotius, thrown into 
prison, only redoubled his efforts, and when he would un- 
bend simply turned tram one woi^ to another. Fch' 
recreation he translated the Phenissa of Euripides, 
turned his own famous InstUutions of the Laws of Hol- 
land into Dutch, composed "Instructions" fOT his 
daughter in the form of a catechism, and the like. 

When Philip of Macedon sneerinfj^y asked Dionysus, 
Tyrant of Syracuse, how his father found time to com- 
pose his odes and tragedies, the reply was: "He com- 
posed them in those hours which you and I consume in 
drinking and play." That other Sicilian, Diodorus, 
spent thirty years in Rome collecting materials for his 
history, besides travelling through the greater part of the 
provinces of the known world. Yet that was when, 
as it now seems, the worid was young; certainly the 
materials for history that were then extant were scanty 
mdeed aanpared with those of the present day. 

A chronicler of a later day, Gilbot Burnet, author of 
the celebrated History of His Ovm Time, was oUiged 
by his father to arise at four every morning to begin his 
studies during his youth ; and the halHt thus thrust upon 
him became second nature, and was retained through* 
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out theT)est years of his life. It was by amilar util- 
ization of the eaiiy moming hours that Bunsen found 
time to write his Morning and Influence of Egy^ian 
History amidst the ei^prosang preoccupations of an 
ambassador at the court of Englaiid. 

Dionysius Laertius tells us that Aristotle slept with 
a brass ball in his hand, which, by falling into a basin 
of water awakened him that he might resume his 
studies. The story is perhaps apocryphal, but it 
serves to illustrate the reputation for unwearied in- 
dustry that Aristotle held in antiquity; a reputation 
that accounts, in part at least, for the fact that the 
Stagyrite's works have come down to us in greater 
volume than those of almost any other Greek writer; 
having given their author, meantime, for a thousand 
years, such an ascendency over the scholarly worid a^ 
few other men ever attained. 

The Aristotle of the Roman world, and the only an- 
cient who could challei^ the supremacy of the great 
Greek in the field of natural history, was the elder Pliny. 
An authentic account of the halats of work of this 
remarkable man has been left by his nephew, Hiny the 
younger. So vividly does it illustrate the power of 
application, that a transcript of it is worth presenting 
at length. 

It appears that in summer the elder Pliny "alwa3rs 
b^;an his studies as soon as it was night: in winter 
generally at one in the morning, but never later than 
two and often at midnight. No man ever spent less 
time in bed; insomuch that he would sometimes, with- 
out retiring from his books, take a short sleep and then 
[157] 
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pursue his studies. Before daybreak he used to wait 
upon Vespo^an, who likewise chose that season to 
transact business; and when he had finished the affairs 
which that emperor committed to his chai^, be would 
return bome again to his studies. After a sloider repast 
at nocm, he would frequently in the summer, if he was 
disengaged from busaness, repose himself in the sun; 
during which time some autlu)r was read to him £rom 
whom he made extracts and observations. This was 
his constant method, whatever book he read; for it was 
a maxim of his, that no book was so bad, but some- 
thing might be learned from it. 

"When this was over he generally went into the cdd 
bath, after which he took a slight refreshment of food 
and rest; and then, as if it had been a new day, re- 
sumed his studies till supper time, when a book was 
again read to him, upon which he would make some re- 
marits as they w^it on. His nephew menticms a angu- 
lar instance to show how covetous he was of his time, 
and how greedy of knoidedge. His reader having pro- 
nounced a word wrong, somebody at the taUe made him 
repeat it; upon which Pliny asked his friend if he un- 
derstood it? who acknowledging that he did; 'Why 
then,' said he, 'would you make him go back again? 
We have lost by this interruption above ten lines.* 
In summer he always rose from supper by da^i^t; 
and in winter as soon as it was dark. 

" Such was his way of life amidst the noise and hurry 
of the town; but in the country his whole time was de- 
voted to study without intermission, excepting only when 
he bathed; and this, no longer than while he was ac- 
[iS8] 
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tually ID the bath, for while he was being rubbed and 
wiped, he vnts employed either in hearing some book 
lead to him, or in dictating himself. In his journeys 
he lost no time from his studies; but his mind at those 
seasons being disengaged from all other thoughts, ap- 
plied itself wholly to that single pursuit. A secretary 
constantly attended him in his chariot, who in the 
winter wore a particular sort of warm gloves that the 
sharpness of the weather might not occasion any in- 
terruption to his studies." 

Such ap^cati(ni as this, it is hardly necessary to 
prove, would triumph against almost any obstacle. 
Fliny, indeed, had no obstacles placed in his path, so far 
as we are aware. He pursued the bent of his native 
talent. But cases are not wanting in which men have 
achieved fame in fields which nature seemed to have 
forbidden them to traverse. The case of Demosthenes 
is so characteristic in this regard that it will bear exposit- 
ing notwithstanding its familiarity. We are assured that 
this greatest of all orators of antiquity — if not indeed of 
all time — ^had originally *'a weak voice, a short breath, 
and a very uncouth and ungracious manner. By dint of 
resolution and infinite pains, he overcame all these de- 
fects. He would climb up steep and cra^y places to 
help his wind and strengthen his voice; he woxdd de- 
dalm with pebbles in his mouth to remedy the defect in 
his q)eech; he would place a looking-glass before him to 
correct Uie awkwardness of his gesture; and he learned 
of the best players the proper graces of action and pro- 
nunciation. He was so intent upon his study that he 
[IS9] 
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would often retire into a cave of the earth, and shave half 
of his head so that he could not with decency appear 
abroad till his hair was grown again. He also accus- 
tomed himself to harangue at the seashore, where the 
agitation of the waves formed to him an idea of the com- 
motions in a popular assembly, and served to prepare 
and fortify him against them. From these several kinds 
of hardship which he imposed upon himself," concludes 
his biographer, " it is plain that he was not so much bom 
an orator, but is rather an instance, how far parts and 
application may go toward the fonning a great man in 
any profession." 

Another a[^lication of this truth is furnished by the 
experience of Edmund Sttxie, the eminent mathema- 
tician. " He was a native of Scotland, and son to a gar- 
dener in the service of the duke of Aigyle. The in- 
structions he received amounted to no more than being 
taught to read by a servant of the duke's. 'I first 
learned to read,' sajd Stone. 'The masons were then 
at work upon your house. I went near them one day 
and I saw that the architect used a rule and compasses, 
and that he made calculations. I inquired what might 
be the use of these things, and I was informed that there 
was a science called arithmetic. I purchased a book 
of arithmetic, and I learned it. I was told that there was 
another science called geometry. I bought the books 
and I learned geometry. By reading I found that 
there were good books in these two sdoices in Latin. 
I bought a dictionary, and I learned Ladn. I under- 
stood that there were good books of the same kind in 
[i6o] 
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French. I bought a dictionary, and I learned French. 
And this, my lord, is what I have done,' concludes the 
narrator simply. 'It seems to me that we may learn 
everything when we know the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet.'" 

Such anecdotal illustrations of the power of applica- 
tion might be added to indefinitely, but it is perhaps 
needless to extend the list. It is scarcely too much to 
say that the history of every great man reiterates, in 
some measure, the same story. Opinions may differ 
as to the share played by such halnts of application in 
{Utaining success in the case of any individual man of 
undoubted genius. A Leonardo, and a Michelangelo, 
for example, have such powers of mind that even a 
comparatively slight effort must raise them above the 
level of their fellows, — albeit not to the towering height 
they actually attain. But I am not so sure that Aristotle 
and Pliny were men of genius in the same sense. They 
were men of comprehensive, talented minds, of course; 
but they plodded into the citadel of genius through the 
gateway of toil ; they did not soar in on the wings of in- 
spiration. Acquired habits of application did for 
them what inherent brilliancy did for the few favored 
others. It is such examples that have led to the familiar 
— even if not all-sufficient — definition of genius as 
"Capacity to work, or to take pains." 

The mcHul of such lives is: Make yourself a master 
in <me line, "Know something about everything, but 
everything about something." That is what these men 
did. That is the object of such appUcaticm. 
II [i6i] 
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Biit can such halnts of application he acqtiired by 
everyone? Possibly not; yet after all it is marvellous 
how quickly a halat may be taken on, and yet more mar- 
vellous bow persistent it tends to become once it is 
thOTOUghly acquired. Indeed, the well-fonned habit 
ccnnes finally not mly to aid the will in its or^pnal pur- 
pose, but actually to dominate the will and keep it loyal 
to that purpose. A practical illustration of this is shown 
in the f aniiliar case of persons who start out in eariy 
life to acquire a fortune, thinking then to turn from the 
lines of trade and enjoy the benefits of their eariy 
frugality. Habits of self-denial and saving come hard 
at first; but at last they are "second nature," and when 
at last the raiginal goal is reached and judgment would 
say, "Now turn and enjoy the fruits of your labor," 
Habit says, "No; we will go on as we have b^un." 
The mad lust for more money and yet more, now no 
longer purposeful, grows and persists while the in- 
dividual lives. 

Similariy, in quite different fidds, the same thing 
holds. Darwin himself assures us, for example, that 
his years of apfdication to sdraitific ideas rendered him 
insusceptible to any other theme; he could no longer 
appreciate art or mu^c. l£s mind had become a 
mechaiiism solely for the elaborati(Hi of scientific ideas. 

This inability to shake off a habit that at first was hard 
to acquire suggests the advantages of fixing the goal in 
early life where one expects it to remain. The youth 
is fortunate who, finding at the outset of his career a 
congenial trade or profesdon, can say "this is for life" 
and hold to his purpose. Good habits of work will 
[163] 
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oome, aiding the wiU. Interest will grow as the horizm 
widras, insuring vivid presentation. This in turn in- 
swes vivid recdkction; and wide association of ideas 
fc^ows as the natural sequel of these two. Thus 
each faculty aids and stimulates all the rest. A har- 
monious m^ital coalition is formed and strengthened. 
The fortimate individual develops ability that he little 
dreamed of m the beginning. He may even scale the 
heights of genius when earlier prognostications would 
have doomed him to a life of mediocrity. 

Considering how vDliticmal power may be developed, 
and seeing what may be accomplished by stability of 
will, one may almost feel that every normal mind has 
such potentialities of genius. Certainly you need not 
despair because you lack brilliancy of teceptiveness. 
Ratiier fix your eye all the more doggedly on the distant 
goal. Resolve that even if nature has made you a 
tortoise rather than a hare, you will none the less strive 
to demonstrate imsuspected alMlity, by winning the 
race. 

And rest assured there aie few greater joys than 
that which springs from difficulties overcome. To have 
frfaced a single day of efficient work behind you will 
tend to give you the warm glow of well-being; to have 
carried to accomplishment a task requiring months or 
years of application will insure you satisfaction inesti- 
mable. Past labors are proverbially pleasant. 
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"Do nothing for ostenUtiMi, but all for ooaadatct. 
Seek the reward of Ttrtue in itadf, and not in the in^iae 
rf men." — Plmy the younger. 
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Chapter X 

YOUTH VERSUS AGE 

"H^^ is be that has well emplc^ed his tiine, however 
shot it may have beeo." — ^WMca. 
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"A man that is young in years may be <dd in hours, if he 
has loot DO time,— but that bt^ipenetb rarely." 

— Francis Boom. 
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SUPPOSE, however, that a man has striven ear- 
nestly and well according to the hest of his c^ 
portunities and abilities, yet that he has foiled, 
after years of toil. At middle life he realises at last that 
he made a mistake in even trying to scale the hd^ts in 
the direction erf his effort. Must he thai write "Fail- 
ure" for all time over the portals of his house of life? 
Is it too late to make amends for his Uimder; too late 
to start over? 

The question brings us face to face with the world- 
old and ever recurring proMem of Youth versus Age. 
It is a problem that confronts us everywhere in every- 
day life, and which enters into the idiom of our current 
speech. We are forever being assured that this man is 
too yoimg for some given enterprise or effort, and that 
some other man is too old. Moreover our laws re- 
flect the complexion oi every-day speech; they declare 
every individual unfit for the duties and privileges of 
citizenship until he is twenty-cme; they ^>edfy that no 
man may be named Presddent before he has attained the 
age of thirty-five; and they fix the retiring age for 
officers of the army and navy at axty-five. 

At finit Uush this perpetual contrasting of youth and 
age seems like an effort to establish barriers and con- 
trasts where no such lines of demarcation are drawn in 
nature; somewhat as the perennial contrasting of the 
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{eminine with the masculine mind seems to imply a 
disregard of the eternal faannonies. But the biologist 
assures us that the contrasting is not without a certain 
warrant, in one case as in the other. It appears that 
every individual, as viewed from the biological stand- 
point, is the victim of that law of atavism which decrees 
that each single organism shall tend to reenact in its own 
life-cycle the history of its race, llius the child ez- 
hiHts many reminiscent traits of our early savage an- 
cestors; the young man has the enthusiastic amH- 
tions of a young and lusty nation; the middle-aged 
man should have the sober and mature judgment of a 
practical nation in its prime; and the old man may be 
expected to exhibit the decrepitude of a d^eoraate 
nation verging toward the abysm. 

So it would follow that to the man in middle life, 
grown worldly wise, not to say blas^, the amotions of 
youth would seem to belong to a period of adolescent 
and viaonary enthuaasm and to partake of the nature 
of vanity and folly; while to the old man, basking in 
reminiscence and beset by present infirmity, the woiid 
will seem a less pleasant place than it was in days of 
yore, and the enthusiasms of the new generation will 
appear as foolish vagaries, departing absurdly from the 
wise order of the elder day. 

And true enou^ we find it, in any gmeraticm, that 
youth is contemptuous of age and age intolerant of 
youth; sranewhat — to revert to our atavistic ejqilana- 
tion — as barbarian and man of culture, brought face to 
foce, r^;ard each other with mutual mistrust, contumely, 
and lack of understanding. 

[i68] 
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Every num is the product of his time, and the world is 
' never static. Wherefore it follows that each successive 
generation must differ somewhat in the atmosphere of its 
culture from every other generation. The attitude of 
one generation toward another must then partake in 
lesser degree of the attitude of one nation toward an- 
other; an attitude expressed l^ the word alien. No 
man finds himself quite at home, as the saying is, 
among foreigners; and similarly no man can find him- 
self quite at home except among companions of his own 
generation. 

Familiar illustrations of the truth of this last ele- 
moitary proposition may be found at once on examining 
the various companies or cliques of companionship 
among the individuals of your own commimity. But 
the principle, to be of universal application, requires 
a w^ of interpretation. It is necessaiy to tmderstand 
an important fact which is often overlooked; the fact, 
namely, that mere age in years is not the necessary and 
final test of the generation to which any g^ven individ- 
ual belongs. TTie phrase "An old head on young 
shoulders" has its connotations in fact; so too are there 
individuals who may justly be said to be seventy or 
eighty years young. 

Generally, but not always, is memory so fleeting 
that the later years bring forgetfulness of the thoughts 
and aspirations of the eariier ones. Generally, but not 
always, are the earher years marked by visionary en- 
thuEdasms and immaturity of judgment. Alexander 
by his own efforts became dictator of Greece before he 
was twenty, and master of the world before he was 
[169I 
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thirty. Augustus Cssar ruled half the knowD wodd 
at twenty-two, and all of it a bare ten years later. 
Napoleon at thirty bad behind him a record of almost 
unexampled conquests, and was supreme arUter of the 
destinies of France^ if not indeed of all Continental 
Europe. 

Such men as these, obviously, are not to be judged 
by their mere years. But, indeed, as just suggested, the 
year is scarcdy an accurate standard of measurement for 
the life of even the ordinaiy man. "A man that is 
young in years," says Bacon, "may be old in hours." 
Here, then, we have a more rational unit; iMtt unfortu- 
nately one that could not well be applied in practice. 
We cannot well analyse the hours of our fellows, to deter- 
mine what number of them have been wdl employed. 
For practical purposes, the clumsy standard of years 
must suffice. Perhaps on the whole it serves well 
enough. 

Just where the threshdd of senility should lie, in the 
course of any individual life, it is impossiUe to pre- 
dict with precision, so much depends upon complica- 
tions of heredity and the minor complications of en- 
vironment. Somewhere aloi^i; in the forties, let us say, 
a man is likely to begin to realise, not without a shock 
of surprise and an impulse of rebdlion, that he is no 
longer young. He is not yet old, surely; is scarcely 
at middle age;— but he is not young. His hair has be- 
gun to change color a trifle; his figure tends to enlarge 
a little about the waist-line — not the place for muscular 
development; and he half suspects that he has not quite 
ti7o] 
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the initial energy on the one hand nor the physical en- 
durance on the other that he once had. Veiy likely some 
of his aforetime ambitions have gone the way of his 
youth; and if he will hark back in memory to the ideas 
that dominated him in the twenties, he may feel that 
in many ways he is a changed personality. Be that as 
it may, be is the fortunate exception to the average if his 
ideas on all subjects that interest him are not now 
fixed beyond probability of change — at least this side 
senescence. In the current phrasing, his "character" 
is fully formed. 

As a rule, the person thus come to "years of dis- 
cretion" takes a more conservative view of life than he 
did twenty years before. I fear that he has generally 
lost the inclination to learn ; — but I certainly should not 
admit that he has lost the capacity. He is not very likely 
now to take up any new study requiring diligent appli- 
cation, nor to enter cm any entirely new line of Inisiness 
activity. The foundations of his fortune or success 
are in all probabihty pretty securely laid, if fortune or 
great success he is hkely ever to attain. There is a 
busness rule of thumb to the effect that a man who has 
not begun to accumulate money by his fortieth birth- 
day wfll never be rich. No doubt as applied to the 
average man there is much truth in this off-hand maxim; 
and what applies to pecuniary accumulation ap- 
[Jies with about equal force to success in general, — 
the one being, indeed, for the average man, the tangible 
test of the other. 

But all this, it must be observed, is very far from 
suggesting that the man who has passed the threshold 
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of old age cannot be eiqiected to perform any further 
useful work; — though this interpretation has been put 
upon it by some rash critics. It requires (»ily the 
briefest tinning of the pages of a biographical dictionary 
to dispel any such illusion as that. It is one thing to say 
that the man who has not begun to show promise of 
success t^ middle life will probably never attain the 
heights; it is quite another to. say that achievement 
must have readied its maximum at that period. To 
assert the latter, would be to fly in the face oi the most 
patent and familiar life-histories. If most men have 
laid the foundations of their life-edifice at forty, few 
indeed have completed the superstructure. 

But even as regards the b^iinnings, there are notable 
exceptions; and sweeping generalisations, based on 
observation of the average man, are sure to run amuck 
of that rule-breaker, the exceptional man. 'Whoever 
cares to comfHle a list of notaUe achievements aconn- 
plished by men past middle age, will find himself 
confronted not only with a formidaUe list of workers 
who have added to their fame or fortune in later years, 
but also with a not inconsiderable list of men who 
entered new fields after middle life, and attained great 
distinction in these new fields. 

Julius Cassar, for example, second to none among 
military conquerors, had no military reputation till he 
was past forty. Oliver Cromwell was an untried tyro in 
military art when he entered the field against his king 
at forty-three. Blake, who by common consent must be 
remembered as one of the greatest of admirals, was 
past £f^ before he first set foot on a war ship. Grant, 
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who won vbat Mommsen described as "the greatest 
conflict and most glorious victory in all history," was 
following with small success the business of a tanner at 
thirty-five, — though of course it must be recalled that 
he had eariier had a military education. Von Moltke, 
planner and executor of the most brilliant and cataclys- 
mic campaigns of modem times, would have passed 
away unknown to fame had he died at seventy; he 
first found his opportunity in those "doubtful years" 
beyond three score and ten. 

In all these cases, it will be observed, it was the pre- 
sentation of new opportunities, due to external condi- 
tions, that gave rise to the new lines of action that led the 
actors on to successful achievement. To a certain 
extent the same thing is true of Columbus, who made 
his memorable voyage at fifty-six, and of Magellan, 
who traversed the strait that bears his name, on that 
first daring voyage of circumnavigation, at fifty. Co- 
lumbus would have started much earlier could he have 
found the means, and Magdlan would not have started 
at all but for the new impulse to exploration that the 
discovery of the New World had developed. But 
examples are not lacking of men whose new line of ac- 
tivity, entered on after middle life, depended entirely 
on their own volition. 

Thus John Mitton, private secretary to Oliver Crom- 
well and political polemist, decided at forty-seven to 
write an epic poem; and ten years later produced 
" Paradise Lost." Richardson, one of the fathers of the 
English novel, first turned his attention to fiction-writing 
after he was fifty. Scott turned rather late in life from 
ti73] 
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poetry to prose, and made himself instant master in the 
new field. Adam Smith, professor of Moral Philosophy, 
reigned his university chair and turned his attention to 
economic questions, and, after ten years of study, pro- 
duced, at fifty-three, under title of The Wealth of NaUo^, 
the work that founded the modem science of Political 
EcoQCony. The economic system which Smith's work 
supplemented and perfected had its chief exposition in 
the Td}kau economique which Fnin9ois Quesnay, 
the Fr^ich professor of surgery and personal physdan 
to Louis XV., puUished at the age of sixty-two, and to 
the same author's La pkysiocratie, ou constitution 
naiwdle du gouvememaU U plus avantageux aux 
peupks, which appeared nine years later. Similariy 
J. J. Rousseau's Control social, "the biUe of modem 
democracy," was a work of mature manhood, ^ 
pearing when its author was in his fiftieth year. 

Faraday was past middle life before he turned his at- 
tention to electricity, yet his e:q)eriments in this field 
laid the foundation of the modem science of electro- 
dynamics. S. F. B. Morse, the artist, was thirty- 
wi before he first became interested in electrid^. 
He was forty-one before he conceived the practicahdlity 
of the electrical tel^raph, and past fifty before Ik 
demonstrated the validity of his idea. James Watt 
also was past fifty before he demonstrated the com- 
mercial value of his improved steam engine. Fulton 
was past forty before his first steam boat crept along 
the Hudson, and Stephenson was almost fifty when the 
"Rocket" made him famous; but both these invuitra^ 
had virtually perfected their mechanisms at eariier 
[174] 
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periods. None the less would they have failed of final 
success had their perseverance and enthusiasm flagged. 
Similar perseverance enabled Harvey at fifty to demon- 
strate the circulation of the blood, and Jenner at forty- 
seven to show the preventive power of vaccination over 
small'pox. 

These illu^rations from practical fields may be 
readily paralleled from the records of theoretical workers. 
Thus all of Aristotie's works that have come down to us 
were composed after he was fifty. Copernicus finished 
his revolutionary work on the solar system at fifty-seven. 
Bacon published the Novum Organum at fifty-nine, 
earning thereby the title of the "Father of Inductive 
Philosophy." Isaac Newton was forty-five when he 
completed the Principia, the work which made his 
contemporaries question whether he were a mere 
mortal. Kant was fifty-six when he published the 
first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, and sixty- 
two when he sent forth the modified edition to the 
further bewildennent of legions of disciples and critics. 
Lavoisier was forty-six when he revolutionized the ter- 
minology of chemistry, thereby laying the foundations 
of the modem science of that name. Dalton was forty- 
one when his atomic theory gave a new insight into the 
nature of matter. Darwin was almost fifty when his 
Origin of Species appeared, to change the entire aspect 
of nineteenth-century thought. 

Such illustrations seem to give ample proof that the 

fifth and sixth decades may find men still in their 

full flight of productive activity. Nor need we pause 
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even here. Many a worko' has been able to defy the 
onslaughts of time still took effectively. Each of the 
three great tragedians of Greece, .^schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, osntinued to write with undiminished 
vigor and e£Fectiv^iess till past threescore and ten; 
and Sophocles produced the *'(Edipu5 Colonus," 
which ranks among his greatest works, when he was 
more than eighty. Socrates seems to have been taken 
off in his mental prime, though he also had com- 
passed his threescore and ten years. Plato continued 
to teach in his famous Academy till his death at eighty 
and the comprehensive "RepuUic," the "Timaeus," 
and the unfinished "Critias," are believed to have 
been composed in his latest years. Herodotus was 
probaUy hard upon axty when he completed his 
history. Thucydides, dying at seventy-five, left the 
history of the Peloponneaan Wars xmfinished. Tad- 
tus, the greatest of Roman historians, was yet another 
classical writer who made the world debtor to his 
seventh decade. 

But it is not the classical world alone that can show 
its lists of active septuagenarians. The most recent 
generations can hold their own, in this regard, with the 
great days of the past. Goethe, greatest master of the 
Germanic tongue, finished "Faust," his master work, 
on the eve of his eighty-third birthday. Alexander von 
Himiboldt wrote Cosmos, the crowning literary prod- 
uct of his active life, during his last seventeen years, 
completing it in his ninety-third year. As it is a work 
summarizing the universal knowledge acquired in a 
life-time of study, the time of its compo^tion was most 
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happly chosen; though the uncertainty of that eighth 
decade — ^not to mention the ninth — ^makes the experi- 
msDt a doubtful example to attempt to follow. 

Other tireless woriters whose prolonged activities 
have too recently terminated to have been forgotten 
by any reader of these pages are Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Von Moltke, Tennyson, Herbert Spencer, and Theo- 
dore Mommsen. 

Not to multiply examples, it must be dear that a 
man is not necessarily a fossil in mind because he has 
reached the stage of life when his bones b^in to show 
an increased deposit of earthy matter. Gray hair 
is not of necesaty associated with mental wanii^. 

Tliese examples, then, virtually supply the answer to 
the query with which we started. It seems sufficiendy 
demonstrated that there is nothing inherent in the na- 
ture oi the human oiganism that fortdds one to b^in a 
new work or to push on with an old one because one's 
life has compassed more i^^ n half its normal limit. 
Surely your life is not of necesaty a failure because 
you have not b^un to achieve success at forty, — pro- 
vided always that you have certain exceptional quali- 
ties of persstency and courage; and the proof of that 
must be foimd in the deed. 

. If imtil now you have sought after false ideals, striven 
in the wrong direction, and you now have oppOT- 
tunity to start out aright, you should now be able to 
piaSt by your mistakes. Experience should have 
tau^ you sometbii^, — if it be only what to avoid. 
Equipped with matuier judgment, you should work to 
" 1 177] 
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better advantage than your younger rivals. Your ef- 
fort should brii^ you more directly to its goal. You 
should accomplish more in a given time than you could 
have done at twenty. 

Your chiefest danger, however, is that you have al- 
lowed your ideas to become fixed, inflexible; and that 
you have lost enthuaasm. In that case, you will 
find yourself at a disadvantage, and you cannot hope 
to compete with the workers of the younger generation. 
Should you lose that philosopher's stone called In- 
terest, you will soon find yourself revolving in a narrow 
circle, learning nothing new, forgetting rather than ac- 
quiring. In that event you will soon be outstripped in 
the race. But if, on the other hand, you do make 
[HX)gress, the amount of that pn^ress— granted reascm- 
able natural atolities— will depend in no snail measure 
upon the extent to which you keep young in interest 
and imagination; receptive, energetic, — in a word, 
fresh-viewed or open-minded. 

To maintain such freshness, then, is obviously one <rf 
the most desirable ends of sclf-adture. He who 
achieves that end will solve in a measure for himself 
the old problem of the searchers after the Elixir of Life. 
The Spring of Eternal Youth, which Ponce de Lerai 
failed to find in his long joumeyings, you will have 
found in your own home, wherever that may chance 
to be, — or, to be accurate, the fountains of prolonged, 
if not of eternal, youthfulness. 

But how may this alchemistic miracle be accom- 
jdished? Of a truth, not without heroic effort. Cease- 
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lessly you must guard that citadel of mind, your body, 
against the encroachment of vicious halnts of sensual 
indxilgentx;^ — against overeating, which clogs the ^s- 
tems with useless adipose; against the drugs that, 
in excess at any rate, promote the destruction of use- 
ful tissues. Ceaselessly you must strive by active ex- 
erase to keep yoiir muscles resilient, responsive, that 
your circulation may be free and active, and your mind 
proportionately eager for action, instead of sluggish 
and inert. Ceaselessly you must challenge the mind 
itself, give it new tasks, demand that it maint-ain an in- 
terest in the new thoughts of each succesave day and 
week and year; that it establish new haluts, adapt itself 
to new conditions. 

Seneca suggests—following Pyth^oraa— that at the 
close of each day one should review the deeds of the day, 
in order to gain new wisdom for the deeds of the morrow. 
Similarly, for the present purpose, you might wisely 
challenge your thoughts of the day, to inquire what 
you know to-nig^t that you did not know this morning. 
Extending the process, you might well sum up at eadb 
week's end the new facts or new points of view that the 
experiences of the week have brought you. And at such 
reouring anniversaries as the New Year, your birth- 
day, your wedding-day, and the like, you will surely 
not act wisely if you do not indulge in reminiscences to 
the extent of challenging from this point of view the 
developments of the year gone by. 

Fear not, after each such analy^ to bold fast to 

the old truth that still seems good; but take yourself 

to task if no new truth has made itself manifest to you 
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in the newest cycle; — for of a certainty the woiid has 
not stood still. 

As a tan^ble aid, in this process of perpetual self- 
rejuvenation, it is well to keep your mind burnished by 
giving it very definite tasks invdvii^ the necessity of new 
effort. Take up, for example, the acquisition of a 
new language from time to time, with its novel gram- 
matical forms, its tmfamiliar vocabularies. Giuseppe 
Mezzofanti, the celebrated librarian of Bologna Uni- 
versity and of the Vatican, is said to have known 
eighteen languages when he was thirty-six, and fifty- 
eight at the time of his death, — speaking and writing 
them all with great facility. As he lived to be seventy- 
three, he must have averaged a little better than one 
language a year for each of the last forty years of bis life. 

I do not mean to imply that the man of average linguis- 
tic talent can duj^cate such a record as that. To ac- 
complish such feats, qualities of brain and ear are re- 
quired which must be inheroit, like any other kind of 
^eer genius, and which remove their possessor from 
the field of competiti(Hi. But the example is stimula- 
tive none the less. If Mezzofanti could acquire forty 
languages after mid-age, you surely can learn at least to 
read five or ax, be your talent ever so me^^. And 
if you cannot master each successive one a little more 
readily than the last (other things being equal), you must 
feel that you are permitting your mind to deteriorate; 
you are losing your grip on the secret of eternal youth. 

If perchance the study of languages does not attract 

3n>u, take up some other line of mental action that will 

offer sJTwilaT stimulus, — some new line of scientific 

[i8o] 
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thought or ezpoiment, some fresh field of literary or 
philosophical investigation. Make sure that it is some- 
thing that involves real freshness of effort, not merely 
the revamping of your old ideas. The less zeal you 
have for such new investigation, the more you need to 
undertake it. Spur your mind cmward, then, till it 
develops eagerness for new effort. Shake off your lassi- 
tude; rouse from your slumber. Cry, Forward! 

If so you will strive, with ever fresh resolve, there will 
be for you, during the period of your reasonable working 
da3rs, no such problem — granted average immunity from 
disease — as that ol Youth versus Age. Like those other 
exceptional and favored ones, you may come in due 
course to be fifty, sixty, seventy years young; always 
pn^resEdi^, always striving, ever tasting the joys of 
aoximplishment. Die you must some day, as all the 
other searchers after the Philosopher's Stone have died 
in their turn. Grow decrepit you must, in the normal 
OHirse of events; but yoiu: efforts may in effect prolong 
your hfe, by warding off the evils of a premature senility. 
Old, in the 0[^>robrious sense of tlu word, you need 
never be. 
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"The measuie of a man's life is the well spending cf it, 
aitd not the length." —PhOarck. 

"The good man prolongs his life; to be able to enjoy 
one's past is to lire twice." — Martial. 
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Chapter XI 
GOLD VERSUS IDEALS 

"You CBimot properly call a man happy becauae be pe&' 
Besses much. He more justly claims the title of happy who 
know? how to make a wise use of the gifts of the gods, and 
how to endure the privations of poverty." — Horace, 
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"To be rich is to have & ticket of admi3si(»i to the master 
works and chief men of every nation." — Emtrum. 

"Every man is a consumer and ought to be a producer. 
He fails to make good his place in the world unles be not 
only pays his debt, but adds something to the amuncHi wealth." 
— Emerson. 

" Id this case also the war is against two etwmies — wealth 
and poverty; one of whom coirupts the sou] of man with 
luxury, whQe the other drives him by pain into atttx shame- 
lessness." — Plato. 
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XI 

GOLD VERSDS IDEAIS 

THERE is a certain numiratous qnesti<Mi that 
presents itself to neaiiy every ambitious 
youth early in his career, and upon the an- 
swer to which practically all his future may depend. 
The question is this: Shall the life ideal ignore as far 
as may be the acqui^tion of money; or must we reckon 
gold among the necessaries even of the intellectual life ? 

Few questions give more open field for the maimder- 
ing of platitudes or the presentation of illustrative quota- 
tions than this. It were easy to discourse at almost any 
length on the folse allurements of wealth. But I shall 
instead ccnitent myself with two quotations, which 
present this ^de of the case in essentiaJly the same light; 
one of them terse as becomes its Greek origin, the otiier 
more detailed, yet in effect an amplification of the same 
text. I present these excerpts the more willingly 
because one was written more than two thousand years 
ago, the other about a century and a half ago; hence 
they have the added value of teaching that the worship 
of Mammon is by no means peculiar to our own age or 
generation, as is sometimes foolishly assumed. In 
point of fact, we should find the same ^irit ram- 
pant throughout the range of history, did we choose 
to make the most casual search for it. 

Our Greek quotation is to be found in the Greek 

Anthology, where it is ascribed, sMnewhat doubtfully 
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to Theogms. It is tlds succinct but hi^y si^^stive 
utterance: 
"Money to mortals becomes a madness." 
Our other quotation is frcmi the "Adversaria" oi 
John Jortin, an Kn gliph church histtxian and cridc, 
who was bom in 1698 and died in 1770. Hmmi^ 
rather long, the excerpt has peculiar pertinence to the 
present inquiry, since hap|nness is its direct theme; 
and the case it presents is so usual a one that we may 
well give it pret^ence to the opportunity for moraliang. 

"Where," sajra Jortin, "where is ha[^iness to be 
found? Where is her dwdling-^dace? 

" Not, where we seek her, and where we expect to find 
her. Happiness is a modest recluse, who seldom shows 
her lovely face m the polite or in the busy woiid. . . . 
Among the vanities and the evils, which Solomon be- 
held under the sun, one is, an access of temporal f(^- 
times to the detriment of the possessor; whence it 
appears, that prosperity is a dangerous thing, and that 
few persons have a head strong enough, or a heart good 
enough to bear it. A sudden rise from a low station, as 
it sometizDes shows to advantage the virtuous and ami- 
able qualities, which could not assert themself bef(»e, 
so it more frequently calls forth and exposes to view 
those spots of the soul, which lay lurking in secret, 
cramped by penury, and veOed with disamulation. 

"An honest and sensdUe man is i^aced in a middle 

station, in circumstances rather scanty than abounding. 

He hath all the necessaries but none of the superfluities 

of life; and these necessaries he acquires by his pru- 
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dence, his studies, and his industry. If he seeks to 
better his income it is by such methods as hurt neither 
his conscience nor his constitution. He hath friends 
and acquaintances of his own rank; he receives good 
offers from them and he returns the same. As he hath 
his occupations, he hath his diversions also; and par- 
takes of the simple, fn^, obvious, innocent, and 
cheerful amusements of life. By a sudden turn of things 
he grows great, in the church or in the state. Now his 
fortune is made, and he says to himself, *11ie days of 
scarcity are past, the days of plenty are come, and 
hf^>piness is come along with them.' Mistaken man! 
It is no such thii^. He nevermore enjoys one happy 
day compared with those which once shone upon him. 
He disQuds his old companions, or treats tl^ with 
proud, distant, or cold dvility. Friendship, free and 
open conversation, rational enquiry, ^cerity, content- 
ment, and the plain and unadulterated pleasures of hfe 
are no more; they departed from him along with his 
poverty. New connections, deares, new cares, take 
place, and engross so much of his tune and of his 
thoiights, that he neither improves his heart nor his 
imderstanding. He lives ambitious and restless and 
dies RICH." 

That the case thus detailed by Jortin is drawn from . 
life, no one will question. Most of us could point san- 
ilar illustrations from our experience of this later gener- 
ation. The moral of such a life points itself, and the 
contemplation of such a denouement m^ht well s^^re 
as a warning. But before we are led to conader its 
h87l 
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lesaoQ as altog^er definitive, let us pause long enough to 
reflect that the subject has another a^)ect. As su^est- 
ing this let me introduce yet another quotation ; this one, 
like our first, from the wisdom of the Greek Anthology. 

The author this time is Palladas. He apostrophises 
the symbol of wealth in this fashion ; 

"O gold, the father of flatterers, the son of pun and 
care: to have thee is a fear; not to have thee, a sor- 
row." 

It is this last clause that demands our attention: 
" Not to have thee is a sorrow" — " If an evil, thou art a 
necessary evO; your ideal is false, yet it will not he 
altogether gainsaid in this practical world." 

And here again the universal experience of mankind 
^ves assent. The words and the thought are a paradox ; 
but the paradox is none the less a truth. Our Croesus 
as presented by Jortin, is an unhandsome Bgart; but 
cotdd we not easily Plough match him from the ranks of 
abject poverty? Much money to mortals may of a 
truth become a madness; but does sanity come as the 
handmaid of Want? And at the very worst is our 
ambitious and restless plutocrat less happy than the 
aspirant after higher ideals who knows not where to 
find a crust for his dear ones? Sane judgment dare 
not affirm it. 

We are forced, then, to reckon with this "father of 
flatterers, son of pain and care," affect to despise him 
how we may. And however l^tly we may thrust 
aside bis allurements in the time of our idol-forming 
youth, we shall probably find that they will make them- 
selves felt at some later period of our life-journey. 
[i88] 
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I recall very cleariy the impression made upon me in 
eaiiy manhood by the cynical words of a suoxssful 
business man, whose pursuit of money had not al- 
together waiped his mind away from other interests, 
and whose keenness of msdght and sanity of judgment 
gave weight to his utterances. "My lad," said he, 
"be advised by one who knows the world. Rest as- 
sured there is no man who does not sooner or later come 
to see the day when he appreciates the value of money. 
No man is all his life a scoffer before the shrine of Mam- 
mon." 

I chose not to beheve that cynic then. I do not like 
to admit to myself that I quite beheve him now. Yet 
I fear that the wider one's outlook on history, the fuller 
one's knowledge of mankmd, the nearer must one 
come to concefhng the general truth of that unwelcome 
estimate. 

At the very worst, however, perhaps the estimate 
is susceptible of a less unwholesome interpretation than 
the cynical phrase-maker himself would have put upon 
it. After all, gold is only a symbol. A mountain of it, 
on an uninhabited island, would be worthless to a 
Crusoe whom fate stranded there. But in our civiliza- 
tion it may be the symbol of ideal things no less than of 
sordid gratifications of the sense. It may be essential 
to the securing of mental and spiritual no less than of 
material food. It not only may be; it must be essen- 
tial, since it is symboHc of all things that sane mortals 
desire. 

And that is why even the most idealistic dreamer 

may not always scoS before the shrine of Mammon. 
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That is why the aspiring youth has not made a choice as 
he thinks, but has only exi»essed a paradox, when be 
says exultingly: "I choose Ideals rather than G<dd." 
Everybody chooses Ideals; it is only that the ideals of 
one are associated with things more obviously and di- 
rectly purchaseable with gold; those of another with 
things less directly and obviously purcbaseaUe. 

Let us then frankly recognise and as frankly admit 
that in this practical woiid a certain amount of practical 
success is essential to happiness. The man who nurses 
an ideal in poverty will not, as a rule, be aUe to pursue 
that ideal so far as would be possible were he surrounded 
by material comforts. Hunger may sometimes have 
inspired the visions of a fanatic; but the saner oeatitms 
of genius are conceived without the stimulus of an empty 
stomach. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say, with 
the old Greek Dion Halicamassus: "No g^ierous 
thoughts can suggest themselves to a man in want of 
the necessaries of life." 

Certain it is, on the other hand, that no inconsiderable 
part of the worid's creative intellectual work has been per- 
formed l^ men who could scarcely have worked so well 
— if indeed they covld have done their work at all — bad 
not fortune Favored them, in the ordinary materialise 
sense of the words. 

We are on the whole much too prone to think of genitis 
as starving in a garret. In reality, the hi^iest genius is 
usually associated with — perhaps is never dissevered 
from — the capacity for practical achievement. Shake- 
speare made a fortune with his pen, in an age when 
[190] 
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literature did not usuaJly bring large emolummts. 
Milt<xi was the efficient secretary and practical apologist 
of the most practical of conquenn^ and rulers. Dante 
took an eager interest in the political conflicts of his 
time, as the most casual reading of the Divine Comedy 
will reveal. Machiavelli and Bacon, Leonardo and 
Newton were the counselors of princes; as, in the 
remoter age, were Aristotle and the two Plinys, and as, 
in our own day, were Gladstone and Bismarck. Vol- 
taire turned adde from literature for a short time to 
make a fortime, in order to prove, as he characteristically 
said, how easily the thing might be done. Grote 
and Schliemann began their historical labors after they 
had gained financial independence in buaness pursuits; 
and the swe^est anger of the Mctorian age was noted 
for the thrift with which he disposed of his insi»red 
wares. 

A popular form of cant would make it a misfortime to 
inherit wealth. Doubtless sometimes it is so, to youth 
of defective stamina; but con^der how often, on the 
other hand, inherited competency has proved itself no 
hindrance to genius. The list is a long one — from 
Plato in antiquity to Gibbon, Byron, Darwin, Brown- 
ing, Ruskin, Tennyson in modem times— of men of 
genius who were nurtured in luxury, and who never 
had to consider the question of material ways and 
means. Who dare affirm that for these men, ^d a 
host of tbdr fellows, the possession of gold was not a 
means to the attainment of the highest ideals? 

Affect not, then, my eager aspirant, that fine scora 

di the fleshpots. Render unto the power of gdd the 
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tribute that is its due ; only adhere to that other principle 
which demands that money shall be your servant, not 
your niaster. Therein lies the key to the entire atua- 
tion: from first to last you must remember that gold is 
a means to an end, and not itself the end. Cling to 
your visionary ideals, even while pursuing the sordid 
paths of the practical buaness life. If your desre be 
great enough, you will find a way in time to gratify it. 
The very fact that you are yearoing to get out of the 
toils of present labor, will teach you diligence and pru- 
dence, and keep you &om the dai^ers of unqualified 
Mammon-worship. If your ideal beckon with con- 
stancy, you will find time in hours of relaxation to 
recognize its claims. And in so doing you will be 
devdoping that other side of your nature in a way to 
give you freedom from the tyranny of gold. You will 
prevent, or help to prevent, the lust of material gain 
horn assuming the force of an imperative fixed idea. 
And thus when you finally have a reasonable competency 
you may be aUe to turn aside from business and en- 
joy a life of freedom. 
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Chapter XII 
VOCATION VERSUS AVOCATION 

"HumaD happioess . . . seems to consist of three in- 
gredients, — action, pleasure, and indolence. And though 
these ingredients ought to be mixed in different proportions 
according to the different dispositions of the persons, yet no 
one ingredient can be entirely wanting without destroying 
in some measure the relish of the whole composition." 

— David Sume. 
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"lam ntbcT disposed to ssy all things are good in as fir as 
tbn are pleasant, if tbey have no consequences <rf another sort, 
and in as far as they an painful tiiy are bad." 
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VOCAl^ni VERSUS AVOCATION 

WE have just contemplated optinusticaUy a 
l^y-time that is to come after your buaness 
activity has put you into possession of a 
competent fortune. But we must not slur the fact that 
this ideal of financial independence may never be at- 
tained. Strive as you will, under existing economic 
conditions, you may never acquire a oimpetency that 
will enable you to retire from business. Most men 
never do — ^more's the pity. You will do well, then, to 
make sure of the benefits of relaxation by seizing them 
as you go alot^. All work and no play makes a dull 
boy and a tiresome man. Your brain, like any other 
machine, needs a rest from the grinding cares of the 
day. A change of activity — a diverting line of thou^t 
or a game of chance or skill — has marvellous recupera- 
tive value, even aside from its directly pleasurable effects. 
It is medicine to a brain distrau^ with business 
worriments. 

And if such a line of action may be curative of ills 
that already exist, it may be no less preventive of futme 
evils. If it puts your feet on firm groimd to-day, it may 
also prevait you from crossing to-morrow's bridge be- 
fore you a»ne to it. You will do well, then, <m many 
aoxnmts, to cultivate halnts of pleasuraUe activity as 
a part of your every-day routine. Give yourself the 
freedom of occasional hours of moital diversion from 
U9S] 
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week to week and from year to year. You will gain 
time by it in the end. You will come nearer to living 
your life fully — ^which is another way of saying hapjnly. 
The man that has no interests outside the one line of his 
business or profession develops at best a pitifully one- 
sided and incomplete personality. Even thoi^ be 
attain great success, we may question whether his ag- 
gr^ate of pleasure has been as large as it might have 
been had he widened his horiz(His. He has Jacked tbe 
all important spice of variety. He has sat at a banquet 
of a single a)urse. 

You may well hesitate to imitate him in this regard, 
even for the prize of like success. Rather take warning 
from his wi^ped personality. If you yourself have no 
innate interest or ideal that beckons you aside for hours 
of relaxation, you should create one. In other words, 
you should choose a hobby if a hobby has not already 
chosen you. If you have learned the art of working, 
you should study only less ardently the art of playing. 
As a factor in your happiness, the choice of an avocation 
is scarcely less important than the choice of a vocation. 

As to the exact character of this avocation, your 
individual tastes, opporttmities, and needs must decide. 
If you have a strong innate leanii^ toward some special 
line of investigation, that of course will aid you in the 
selection. Otherwise, if you are an average man, it 
perhaps will not greafly matter which one of many 
lines you pursue, provided it be one in which you 
can develop a real and abiding interest, and that it be not 
too similar to the work of yoar business life. 
[196] 
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The thought naturally suggests itself, that, if your 
business is one that induces sedentary habits, your 
hobt^ should take you into the open and give you 
physical exercise. Hunting, fishing, riding, yachting, 
automobUing at once come to mind ; and such games as 
tennis, and in particular golf. All these have their 
utility as purveyors to health of mind and body. But 
it is only for the least intellectual minds that these 
pursuits, severally or jointly, could quite fill the needs 
of our present purpose. As ideals for the leisure of 
later years; as boon compaoicms of the spirit in all 
weathers and in all seasons, these scarcely serve, what- 
ever the measure of enthusiasm with which they may be 
fdlowed in youth or in middle life. 

Moreover, there are many men who have a positive 
distaste for physical exercise, and who take little or no 
interest in games or competitions of any sort. Many 
men of the greatest mental activity are phy^cally lazy, 
even though possessed of fine physique and great 
physical strength. Such a man, for example, was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who used to pronounce himself the laziest 
of men. In such a case, a physiological explanation 
is periiaps to be found in an inherent tendency of the 
brain centres that have to do with higher mental ef- 
forts to operate at the expense of the so-called motor 



But whatever the explanation, the fact holds, and 
must be reckoned with in determining the choice of 
an avocation. For such a person, no mere physical 
diveraon could fully serve the varied and comprehen- 
sive purposes of a hobby. 
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But &»tutmtely there is no dearth of less strenuous 
pursuits from which to choose. The field of mechanics, 
for example, offers almost boundless opportimities for 
investigatiOD in lines that lead on and on to realms of 
unoidiDg interest. Whoever will fit himself up a little 
physical laboratory, with the smallest equipment of 
apparatus in the line of, let us say, dectridty, will find 
that he has provided a play-house that has infinite 
pos^bilities. A chemical laboratory has equal pos- 
sibilides, and may be inaugurated with the most mea- 
gre equipment. Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of o^gen, 
made most of his experiments with an old gun-barrel. 
He was a preacher 1^ professitm, and only an amateur 
in science; yet he will always be remembered as one of 
the most important figures in the history of scientific 
discovery. To be sure, the equipment of his eighteenth- 
century laboratory would not satisfy the investigator 
of toKlay; yet even now a start may be made with a 
small and inexpenave supply of implements. 

Or, again, the field of optics, in some of its depart- 
ments, is full of allurements. I know a man, a printer 
by profession, who devotes all his spare time to the in- 
vestigation of gases and other substances with the aid of 
a spectroscope, and who finds new zest in life with each 
succeeding experiment. Others find a microscope, with 
its revelations of the mysteries of the unseen world, 
a source of abiding and ever-growing interest. Or, if 
you prefer, a small telescope will introduce you to a 
new universe of constellations, whose mysteries enthrall 
the mind more and more completely as they are forther 
and farther investigated. 
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And in any one of these fields you might become a 
discoverer of new facts — a veritable explorer of the un- 
known — while yet you worked (Hily as an amateur. 
Herschel electrified the world with the discoveiy of 
the planet Uranus while he was still a musician by 
[nt>fession. Gibers, another great figure in the history 
of astronomy, remained an amateur all his life. He 
was a physician by profession, like so many other 
path-makers in the field of science, — witness, for exam- 
ple, Black, the chemist, Hutton, the gecdogist, the 
marvdlous Thomas Young; Erasmus Darwin, who 
preceded his grandson as an evolutionist; Mayer, 
the discoverer of the law of the conservation of energy; 
Lddy, the American paiUeontologist; and Huxley, 
the great protagonist of evolution. All of these — and 
the list might be indefinitely lengthened — were men 
who at lea^ b^jan their career of discovery while 
practising medicine as a means of livelihood. 

Nor need we confine such a list to the record of 
achievements in scientific lines. Oliver Goldsmith, 
Thomas &noIlett, and Frederick SduUer were all 
tnuned to the medical [at>fesston; and Jean Astmc 
was court physician to Louis XIV at the time when 
he publish«l the work that laid the foundation of the 
modem methods of so-called I£gher Criticism of the 
Bible. 

Such cases show that the avocation may lie far afield 
from the line of every-day practical activity. Part of 
them suggest also that the avocation may presently 
supersede the vocation; but there can be no possible 
objection to that, in case the apostate has demonstrated 
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his capacity for the new calling. Indeed, I am a£ 
along urging that the avocation chosen should be one 
which will supply opportunity for permanent occupancy 
and ever-growing interest in the event of your being 
some day able to gjve it your exduave attentiwi. 
That is another reason why the games and tecreatifflis 
mentioned a few paragraphs back are not in themselves 
adequate to take position as desirable avocations. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the adoptiwi 
of an out-door recreation such as walking, riding, auto- 
mo1»ling, or golfing, — and in even greater measure the 
sport of the hunter or fisher, — ^may be advantageously 
comlnned with some Nature-study, such as botany, 
zoology, ornithology, or geol<^, that will roimd it out 
to full proportions. But in such a case the original 
sport will presently come to take an altogether subor- 
dinate place in your interests, as your enthusiasm for 
the investigation of a new bird-note or an unknown 
blossom or a mysterious ledge of rocks becomes more 
and more ardent. And these Nature-studies, I may 
add, have this further advantage, that they furnish 
the best possible introduction to the study of Nature's 
h^hest product, man himself. Zoolc^ may prove 
the highway to anthropolc^ and sodolc^; and no 
fields are moie open than these to the investigations of 
eaniest and logical students; none stand mote in need 
of workers who have had such biological training as 
Nature-studies would give you. 

It may be, however, that your inherent tastes are such 

that no line of scientific investigation at all appeab to 
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you. In that case, the wide field of the arts will surely 
furnish an attraction. Feriiaps you care for pictures? 
Then by all means study drawing, and learn to make 
pictures; for there are few more perennial pleasures 
than that which comes from seeing new forms body 
forth on the hitherto blank paper or canvas. No- 
where else does the sense of creating, with all its joys, 
come more vividly than in the production of a new entity 
so tangible, so unique, as a picture, — provided, of course 
the picture is a fairly artistic one. 
" But what if you lack the inherent capacity of eye and 
hand to take on the training essential to the mere tech- 
nique of the artist ? As to tfiat, you need not have much 
fear, if you have any taste for the subject at all. It is 
often said that anyone who can learn to write can 
leam to draw. I have had occasioD to point out that 
the history of the art of writing shows that this assertion 
expresses something less than the truth. There were 
many generations of people who could draw before 
ever there was one that had even the conceptioi of writ- 
ing. And when the idea of writii^ did make itself 
tangible, the feat was accomplished merely by putting 
together a series of pictures to e:q>ress a sequence of 
ideas. The picture-writing of the Mayas of Yucatan 
and the hieroglyphics of the and^it Egyptians show 
that among these peoples the scribe had need to be a 
draughtsman of no mean skill. And the feat of the 
modem penman seems less difficult only because writ- 
ing is so universal an accomplishment. In point of 
fact, every child learns to draw the characters before 
he can properly be said to write them; and if he learns 
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to draw these characters, Hntre is do reason why, with 
proper effort, he should not learn to draw others in end- 
less variety. 

Of course it does not follow that everyone rauld 
learn to draw really well. But, on the other hand, it is 
surprising to observe, in any drawing class, how many 
pupib attain to practically the same stage of e&dsacy. 
In the art schoob everytme becomes a fairly good tech- 
nician. Not all reach the goal with the same ease, of 
course; but all do attain a fair measure of technical 
skill if they persevere. It is amazing to contemplate 
the acres of canvas, every square foot showing high 
technical efficiency, that are exposed each spring in such 
exbilfltions as that of the Paris Salon. Not one in 
ten of the artists that exhibit here has any profound 
artistic inspiration; not one in ten has any message to 
give the world, or will ever paint a memoraUe picture. 
Hne in ten of them have ^ their art in their fingers 
and none in their brains; but their mastery of the 
mere grammar of the craft is all the more startling for 
that, and the more inspiritit^ to the man who, possess- 
ing soul-pictures, needs but the training of the hand to 
be able to make them tar^ble. 

If, then, you feel that it woidd give you pleasure to 
paint, do not be debarred from making the effort for 
fear that you will not attain full mastery. Your effort, if 
intelligently directed, and faithfully pursued, may lead 
to far better results than you would dare predict; and 
if, on the other hand, your output should in the end 
prove but mediocre, it will be no crime to have added 
one more to the large company of artisan-artists. If you 
[2oa] 
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have gained pleasure from the effort in the mean time, 
your main purpose will have been achieved. For, 
be it understood, in all this I am speaking of art as an 
avocation, not as a profession. I would advise no one 
to enter the crowded ranks of professional art, who had 
not both the keenest predilection for the calling, and 
the most demonstrable native talent. 

It is unnecessary to speak here in detail of such cx>m- 
panion arts as sculpture and music, ifutatis mutandis, 
what has been said of painting applies equally to them. 
Either can offer to its votaries an ever-widening circle 
of interests, and a full quota of hours of unalloyed hap- 
faness. But here also, it must be understood, earnest 
effort and long practice may be required to master such 
detuls of mere technique as lie at the foundation of 
true proficiency. 

For him who has not the time, the raiergy, or the in- 
clinaticm to assail these difficulties of technique, there 
remains the refuge of photf^raphy,— half an art, half a 
mechanical science, but a wholly alluring craft to al- 
most anyone who will take it in hand with the intent 
to master all its possilHlities. It is a craft, too, that, 
aade from its intrinsic merits, has great utility as an 
adjunct to various other lines of study. The spectro- 
acopist, the astronomer, and the microscopist find it 
invaluable in recording the revelations of their instru- 
ments. The artist finds it of use in lieu of sketch book 
to record fleeting impressions; and for the student of 
Nature the camera has come to be an inseparable com- 
panioQ. Many a quondam sportsman now hunts with 
[»3] 
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camera instead of gun, and finds his skill taxed to the 
utmost in bringing game within the desired range of 
the new weapon, while the result of his prowess is to 
leave bird and beast uninjured, yet to give him trophies 
that are far more satisfactory than any number oi 
carcasses of slaughtered victims. 

This reference to the varied uses of phott^raphy 
suggests — what, indeed, goes without saying — that you 
need not confine your diversional interests to a sin^e 
line. As a sheer means of gaining pleasure, it is often 
better that you should not do so. Of course your eStnis 
remain superficial and lack mastership somewhat in 
proportion as they are diversified; but, on the other 
hand, it often h^pens that one craft helps another, 
and, failing of that, a diversity of avocations implies 
a wider range, if not a profounder depth, of pleasures. 
Few persons of varied interests regret their versatility, 
I opine, even though they may feel that greater 
concentration would have canied them farther in a 
single line. 

But whether your hobbies be single or diversified, and 
whether they follow any of the lines just su^ested or 
range into other fields that we need not enter here, there 
is one incidental opportunity they are sure to open to 
you that is perhaps even more important than their 
direct influence as pleasure-bearers; the opportunity, 
namely, to secure acquaintance with sympathetic minds 
interested in the same pursuit. Every craft has its 
bulletins and journals to supply indirect communica- 
tioD between its votaries; and its clubs, associations, 
[204] 
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and assemUies of one sort or another to facilitate per- 
sonal intercoiirse. 

This means that life-lcmg friendships may be fonned 
between persons of kindred tastes, through the inter- 
position of the hobby. And after all, there is no one 
other source of happiness that is so certain and so last- 
ing as communion with friends. "The best of life is 
conversation," says Emerson; and conversation im- 
plies mutual interests and common knowledge. It is 
useless, for example, to talk of your hobby to some one 
who does not even understand its terminology. 

Tlie friendships thus fonned differ, too, from those 
formed in business circles, in that they are likely to be 
more unselfish and hence more sdncere. Business 
competition brings out the sordid side of a man's char- 
acter; and your pure man of affairs is likely to take a 
pessimistic view of human natiu%. He doubts even the 
common honesty of his fellows, and contends that 
"every man has his price." Hard knocks in busness 
have made him suspicious of his competitors. He 
knows that the buaness maxim of at least a large pro- 
portion of them is: "Get money; get it honestly if 
you can — but get it!" He is the rare exception if he 
has not been more than tempted to do as he sees the 
others doing; and at the very best he tends to grow 
selfish and unsympathetic and cynical. He must ever 
challenge the sincerity of the friendship that presently 
in the course of business events, may have to be wraghed 
against a monetary consideration. 

But the friendships that have their origin in the mutual 
interests of the avocation are put to no such test. Here 
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there is no question of rivalry or competitioQ io the 
proper sense of the words, but only <^ friendly emulation. 
The profidency of our friends, however great, will take 
□o money from our pocket; will in nowise influence 
the characta of our own work, exc^ as it stimulates us 
to more zealous effort. 

Hien, just as the stem pursuit of money tends to bring 
out the worse side of a man's nature, so the pursuit of a 
pleasant ideal tends to bring out the better side. The 
sordid maxim, "every man has his price," whatever 
its force in the business worid, has no applicatitm here, 
for all the premiums are, beyond question, awarded to 
honest effort. 

We may indeed beHeve — as imquesti(»iably a large 
number of men of affairs do believe — that honesty is 
the best poHcy, even as a pure buaness investment; but 
we cannot be blind to the fact that dishonest busdness 
methods do sometimes lead to fortunes. MtHcover, 
honesty is a word susceptible of some flenlulity oi 
interpretation, as applied to practical affairs; and it 
sometimes happens that methods of business come to be 
pretty generally accepted as legitinuUe which will not 
stand too close scrutiny from the standpoint oS abstract 
morality. TTiere are those critics who would contend 
that nearly all the great fortunes of to-day have been 
accumulated throu^ the practise of methods open to 
such adverse judgment. Not infrequently you may 
see the knowing ones shrug their shoulders, and hear 
them remark cynically that "nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess," when one of these fortimes is in question. 

But there can be no such imputation against the 
[»6] 
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methods by which you may arrive at any successful 
issue of your avocational labors. Here the new fact 
you discover must be susceptible of verification by other 
observers before it can bring you credit; the new 
method of investigation must be one that others can also 
follow; the new interpretaUcm must be one that ap- 
peals to other connoisseurs by its logicali^ and validity; 
and — supposing your line to be an artistic one — your 
pict\u% or sculpture or what not must bear in its every 
line the proof of earnest effort and honest method. 
HsK, too, nothing succeeds like success, but there are 
no shady bypaths that can by any pos^bility lead to 
the heights. 

Note yet another contrast. Buaness competition, 
however htmestly pursued, is a strife — a veritaUe 
battle; your success, however legitimate, is attained 
at the expense of some less skilful or less fortunate rival ; 
and your fortune, unless you use it wisely, may be a 
poative injury to mankind, — a detractor from the sum 
of human hairiness. But your scientific investigation 
will rarely militate against the mterests of any rival; 
will do no injury to any competitor, there usuaUy beii^ 
none. Your success will be something over which all 
men may rejoice; and in proportion as your discovery 
has importance, it will serve to aid oihen to the com- 
pletion of their own investigations, or will add directly 
to the welfare of humanity at la^. Similarly, but 
even more obviously, your wo^ of art, in proportion 
as it is a success, will add directly to the sum of human 
{Measure — ^injuring no one. Your pursuit of an avoca- 
[»73 
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tion has, then, this further merit, that, though you may 
undertake it solely for your own divertisement and 
pleasure, yet its results, so far as they have any im- 
portance at all, are essentially altruistic. 

And this conclusion gives the crowning warrant to 
that gospel of relaxation which has been the central 
theme of the forgoing pages. 
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"PleuureisagtxxliDitadf." —Hah. 

" Few are the good men and few the eril; the great ma- 
jority ate in the middle ground between good and evQ." 
—PUOt. 

" Aristotle was once asked bow we ought to behare towards 
OUT friends; and the answer was, 'As we wouM wish our 
friends to behave towards us.'" —Diogma Laertua. 
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Chapter XIII 
LIFE COMPANIONSHIP 



r we step out ot domestic life in search of 
felicity, wc come back ^ain dis^pointed, tired, and 
cbapined. One day passed under our own not, with our 
friends and our family, is worth a thousand in any other 
[dace. The noise and bustle, or, as they are foolishly 
called, the dimdons of life, are despicable and tasteless when 
once we bare eqwrienoed the real delights of a fireside." 
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"HappinesB is not pcriect tQl it is shand." 

—Jam Porter. 
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XIII 

UFE CXniPANIONSHIP 

1 TRUST it needs no ajgument to show that 
for the average normal person the dedsicm 
to marry is a wise dedaon. The instituticm 
of mairiage was the foundation rock of nascent civil- 
ization and has been the cornerstone of all higher 
social development. &i individual cases the founda^ 
tion crumbles, amidst the jeers of ever-present scoffers, 
but this tells only of human imperfectilnlity; it offers 
no argument against the institution itself. As well 
ccmdemn life in bouses because now and then a dwelling 
collapses to the destruction of its inhalntants. 

But if many we must and should, what, then, is the 
mairiageaUe age ? Is it on the whole desirable that the 
yoimg man should many at the very outset of his career 
and the maiden so soon as she is well out of school ? Or 
should the selection of a life-companion be deferred 
untn such time as a certain amount of experience of 
the world has matured the judgment of the choosers? 

The great difficulty with our query is that early and 
fervid attachments are commonly thought of as savor- 
ing of the romantic or poetic, and as being therefore 
somewhat removed from the pale of sordid analyas. 
Yet in sober truth they should be dealt with in terms 
of natiuBl history. It is as natural for adolescent youth 
of opposite sexes to attract each other as for birds to 
mate in the spring. And the youth might mate as 
[«3] 
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freely as the birds do were it not for certain very 
imperative restrictions imposed by that new and in a 
smse imnatural state oi things which we term dviHza- 
Ixm. The existence of these limitations, howevo^, de- 
mands the exerdse of something more than avian toK- 
a^t and cauticm. 

The development of the restrictions in questim has 
its origin, in the last analysis, in a single all-impcMtant 
fact of the natural history <A man; the fact, namely, 
that the human offspring requires about a score of years 
to attain the growth that wiQ render it independent of 
parental care. 

The importance of that salient fact in shaping the 
growth of civilization could by no posability be over- 
estimated. It is the primal fact among those natural 
endowments that have given permanency and stal»lity 
to human society. It is pertiaps foremost among the 
foundations of the kind of morality and virtue without 
which civilization could not have progressed to its 
present status. 

Consider, for example, its influence on the questicm 
in hand. Our hypothetical birds, tnating in the spring, 
soon have a nest of fledgUi^ that will require their 
joint attention for five or six weeks at most; after 
which they may go their several ways. Under sudi 
circumstances it does not so very greatly matter whetlor 
the mates were well and wisely chosen ; for half a dozen 
weeks do not make up a preponderant period of time 
even in the life of a tnrd. But our callow human youth, 
mating under stress of their primitive instinct, are 
["4] 
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pretty certain soon to have a fledgling or two in the 
nest, that will require their comhined efforts for a 
aeon of years. Other fledglings will probably fdlow 
at intervals of two or three years, each one extending the 
period of parental responsibility by a like amount; and 
by the time the last fledgling is ready to leave the nest, 
the parents are no longer yotmg, no longer middle- 
aged even;— their life- journey is far sprait, their life- 
work near its completion. 

Hence it is that human marriage is, under existing 
craiditions, so fixed and permanent an institution. 
Hence it is that the average normal man and woman 
choox but once, while upon the wisdom of that choice 
will depend almost everything that makes for the happi- 
ness and usefulness of their own lives and the lives of 
their ofbpring. So long as marriage continues to bring, 
as an unavoidable sequel, the production of o&pring, 
leaving the parents no option, — and such is the fact for 
the average man and woman to-day, — so long must the 
marriage state be regarded as normally a life com- 
panionship and a life-long mutual responsibility; nay, 
more, a responsibility that extends down the long line 
of unborn generatirais. Obviously then, no sane man 
or woman of normal endowment can wish to enter on 
the matrimmiial state without full and earnest consider- 
ation, and the utilisation of the best selective judg- 
ment attainable. 

But, on the other hand, we must not forget that it 
is possible to carry cauti(Ht to a dangerous extreme. 
If there are many youths who tend to marry before they 

["S3 
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are teaJly ready for so momentous a step, there are 
many others who tend to hold back bom what they 
consider a dangerous experiment, and who drift finally 
into confiimed old-bacheloihood to the lasting dis- 
dpation of their best chances of happiness. And 
assuredly the case of these unfortunates must not be 
overlooked. 

The youths, of both soks, that come within the 
range oif the present point <A view, are chiefly those 
ambitious ones that make their way to the great dties, 
and undertake to carve out careers under the adverse 
conditions that prevail there. To be specific, the case 
I have in mind is that of the yomig men and women who, 
possessed of some measure of talent for a profes^onal 
or an artistic career, are disposed to feel that marriage 
would be a hindrance. They are inclined therefore, 
to decide agdnst matrimony, and — ^in the somevi4iat 
grandiloquent manner to which youth is prone — to 
elect a "Career" leading presumaUy to the heights of 
accomplishment and fame. The budding artist, the 
ne^^>aper woman, the as[nring writer or muddan are 
cases in point. They are wont to feel that "freedom" 
is necessary to them if they are to scale the heights. 
They must not be hampered by the cares and re^xm- 
sibilities of a family. Their misaon is for something 
"higher." 

To one who has passed the time of that fine young 
enthusiasm, there is always something delightful in the 
contemplation of the eager ^irit of cmquest which 
these adolescent as^nrants manifest. Adolescence is 
the time for such day-dreams, and surely no ^mpathetic 
[216] 
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person would wish to lob the aqnring youth of one j(^ 
of his pleasure-giving amlnticm. Ctaly too soon, in 
most cases, will he cast it aade, as he treads the rough 
path of experience. Nor, for that matter, would it be 
possible to dampen that ardor which owes its being to 
youi^ blood pulang strong in resilient arteries. At 
this sta^ of his career, the youth is for the most pait 
beytmd the pale of advice. He scorns the experience 
gained in an earlier generation. Old-fogy notions are 
not to check the promptings of his innate genius. 

Moreover such youths often think themselves pro- 
vided with all the comforts that matrimcHiy could <^er, 
without its attendant responsilnlities and wonimoits. 
They regard the "love in a cottage" idea as obsolete; 
and as for "a loaf of bread, a glass of wine, and Thou" 
— ^why, they have the "Thou" on occasion, and are 
aUe to provide more sumptuous fare for mtttual en- 
joyment than if the possession were permanent. 

The attitude of mind here implied is one that has 
always found full development in the worid's great 
cities, as an outgrowth of the ever-advandng standards 
of luxurious living. It reached a climax, for example, 
in imperial Rome when Augustus was led to put an 
oSdal premium on matrimony, and to penalize cdibacy. 
It seems a menace to the public weal, because its vo- 
taries—by hypothesis of a better class—fail to per- 
petuate their qualities; and it takes from the sum <A 
individual happiness, once — as we have agreed to ad- 
mit — the surest goal to this lies along the matrimonial 
way. It is a propensity that is the more deserving of 
[«73 
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attention because, with the enormous growth of dtf 
p<^ulation5 that characterises our ^e, it is beccaning 
more and more a factor to be reckoned with. 

What, then, shall we say to the young men and women 
who have reached years of discretion, yet are prone to 
accept the maxim of Ldbnitz, that marriage is perhaps 
"a good thing, but <xie upcm which the wise man should 
ponder all bis life"? 

A whimdcal person might reply with fair enough 
show of reason that we may as well say nothing at all, 
snce very few persons, young or (dd, marry m^ely be- 
cause they are advised to do so, ch: for any reason except 
to please their individual tastes. He might point out 
further that the larger number of these very enthusiasts 
aforementioned, after fortifying themselves with seem- 
ing seouity in the pursuit of their career in single Hess- 
edness, find themselves, while still at a tender age, 
and quite unable to care for a family, married and settled 
down into conventional channels at the instance of some 
irre^sdble pair of eyes that their eaily enthusiasm 
had forgotten to reckon wiUi. Nevertheless in view 
of the exceptional cases that do here and there carry 
out their early resolve, and as a scHace to the vanquished 
pride of the great majori^ who are carried off their ieet 
to the forgetting of their predeterminations, I venture 
to offer two reasons why (be ambitious youth or maiden, 
of all others, should have a helpmate. 

My first reason is this: That great art, in its very 

nature, is altruistic; therefore the would-be artist, in 

whatever tine, should cultivate the altruistic ^irit. He 

can never become too sympathetic with humanity, 

[218] 
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too fully appreciative of the points of view that lie be- 
yond his eariy horizons. Grant that, and recall that a 
celibate life makes for selfishness, whereas matri- 
monial cares develop the altruistic spirit, — and the 
question as to whether the aspiring enthusiast should 
marry answers itself. In this view, it is self evident that 
his own spritual and artistic growth demands the mould- 
ing influence that no one but a life-companion can give 
to best advantage. 

But there is a no less uif;ent reason of a more per- 
sonal chamcto'. It is found in the fact that the {Jeasure- 
seeker <rf to^lay will not always retain his youth, nor his 
interest in the same pleasures. Sufficient imto its day 
are the pleasures of youth; but what of the morrow? 
What of those later years when you need disinterested 
friendship and ^rmpathetic companionship? 

The question answers itself ; and if it did not, a goodly 
proportion of the seemjn^y confirmed celibates answer 
it in due course by finally deciding, perhaps in early 
middle-life, to join the ranks of Benedicts. They 
do well, ioT it is better to be wise late than never; 
yet it is hardly to be admitted that these late comers 
have now the same chance for happiness that they 
m^^ have hoped for had they not thrown away the 
oppCTtunities of the golden years. 

To be sure they have now matured that judgment 
by which we have set such store; and they are perhaps 
less likely to be carried away by a tranaent passion, — 
albeit the feuniliar verdict "no fool like an old fod" 
must not be foi^tten. But they have cultivated an 
^tnatic view of life throi^hout those formative yean; 
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day by day they have grown in selfishness, thiTtlring 
first and foremost of their own individual needs and 
wishes; and these halits of self-interest, many of 
them incompatible with the happiness of their mar- 
riage partner, cannot readily be laid aside. Thdr time 
of plasticity, of receptivity, is past. They can no l<mgtf 
make little concessions as they might once have dtme, 
in the interests of harmony. Temperamental differ- 
ences cannot now be harmonised as they might have 
been at an earlier age. There will not now be the 
Opportunity for mutual sympathy throi^h meeting 
difficulties shoulder to shoulder as there would have been 
in the early day of a career that has now reached secure 
buaness goals. And so matrimonial disaster may come, 
as the sequel to what might have beoi a happy vadoa 
had it been consummated eariier in life. 

All in all, then, it would appear that the vety late 
marriage as little solves the problem as the very eariy 
one, and we are forced here once more to take refuge in 
that safe territory of the happy mean: which, being 
interpreted in set terms, perhaps implies that the secur- 
est age for marrying lies somewhere in the twenties, — 
after mind and body are approximately mature, but 
before they have begun to fo^lize. 

The old Greeks, who fixed the marriage age for men 
at twenty-five, were probably as near the mark as the 
nature of the case permits. But of course we must re- 
member, in interpreting such a rule of thumb, that 
some men are more mature at twenty than others at 
thirty. 

[220] 
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Thai, again, the practical business side of life should 
be a governing factor in detennining the exact time. 
The man who enters one of the so-called leamed pro- 
fessions, for example, will generally speaking be longer 
in placing his feet securely on the financial ladder than 
the youth who leaves school at an eariy age to enter a 
business calling. And it certainly is not conducive to 
happiness for any one to marry before he has at least a 
fair proqiect of beii^ able to support a wife in a manner 
decently befitting the station of life to which ^ has been 
accustomed. The cynical proverb which declares that 
when Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies out of the 
window, has too much warrant in life-experieDce to be 
willfully ignored. 

But even for those seemingly favored youth for whom 
financial problems have been solved in an eariier genera- 
tion, leasonaUe delay is to be counseled, before en- 
tering on the road that has no legitimate turning. 
The man who did not have a fairly adeqtmte sample of 
the varied phases of bachelor life, is sure sooner or 
later to feel that his education was in a measure neglected 
and to hanker after dangerous experiments to make up 
the defect at scone later period of life. And the woman 
who did not have the "fling" of a normal girlhood will 
at times look r^retfuUy upon that stage of her past, 
and may be prone to indulge a t&taX yearning to see the 
world through the eyes of free maidenhood at an age 
when the guise no Iffliger becomes her. Human nature 
is curiously unifonn at base, and few of us tike to feel 
that we have missed normal experiences that the goier- 
ality of our fellows have found alluring. Certainly in 
[aai] 
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so important a matter as the selection of a Ufe-compon' 
ion, eveiy one would like to feel, in looking back fwan 
the vantage-gtound of middle-life, that he used a cer- 
tain amount of selective judgment, and did not merdy 
accept, as a protozoan mi^ do, the first mate that 
blind chance thrust within his ken. 

Assuming that we are agreed that selection of a life- 
companion should be made only after reaaonable 
years of discretion have been attained (but then not too 
lor^ deferred), are there any rules or principles that may 
supplement the noimaJ instincts in determining a 
dwice? 

Few questions, perhaps, require more delicate hand- 
ling than that, if we would avoid infringing the deep- 
seated prejudices of our fellows. Time out of mind, in 
the shifting mythologies of many nations. Love has 
held seciu* place as a "divine" pasaon; and the 
ideatistic literature of many language has fostered the 
idea that hearts held under the spdl of Cupid are ac- 
tuated by impulses deeper and purer than the mandates 
of reason. There are those, indeed, who would ask 
us to believe that the romantic love of man for woman is 
a modem endowment, developed out of the chivalric 
customs of the Middle Ages. But no one who is fa- 
miliar witii the das^cal literature of Greece and Rome 
could fall prey to such an error. Tbe words of the an- 
cient poets and romancers, no less than those of the 
modem, tell of that intangible spell of gossam^ that 
binds hearts as with cables of steel; of ideal passions 
that know not reason and brook not obstades. 
[222] 
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Shall the cold voice of science strive to dictate to 
this otd-worid passion? Assuredly, Yes. The pas- 
sion of love has its foundations in die same bodily and 
mental needs that afford foundation to the other appe- 
tites, desires, and passions. Nature everywhere sets 
the model, and it is for civilized man, in proportion to his 
advandi^ culture, to improve upon tlu model. Man 
got on very well for numberless generations without 
rules for eating, for drinking, for e^rdsing, for think- 
ing-— and remained a barbarian. In proportion as he 
came to apply rules, culled from the school of expe- 
rience, he became civilized, cultured, intellectual, moral. 
But scarcely in any other field has he allowed the prime- 
val instinct to hold sway so little influenced by the rules 
of organized knowledge as in this all-essential matter 
of the imion of the seKs. 

The average man shows less intell^ence in selecting 
a life-companion, to become the mother of his children, 
than the average breeder shows in selecting sires and 
dams for his herd of cattle, his drove of horses, or his 
flock of sheep. And as for the average woman — it is 
scarcely omsidered modest for her to admit that she 
has a choice imtil she has been singled out for attention. 
Like the menial at the banquet of a king, she may not 
speak till she is spoken to. 

"The worid is getting on fairly well none the less," 
you say? But is it? What of the vast army of un- 
fortunates making up the "submerged tenth" of our 
cities; the starving thousands and underfed millions; 
the imemployed and those unfit to seek employment; 
the criminals, the idiots, the insane dependents; the 
["3] 
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maimed, cri[^ded, axigenitally malfonned and dis- 
eased; in a word, that great galaxy of unfortunates, 
dcKHned ptenaiaUy to be a burden to themselves and a 
menace to society, — whose very existence is a reproach 
to the boasted intelligence of our race? 

When we reflect that these, and a multitude of others, 
one stage removed above their low estate, have been 
fore-doomed to an existence of misery by the misjudg- 
ment of their ancestors, we may well feel diqx)sed to 
thrust prud^ aade for the nonce, and to discuss the 
subject of the selection of a marriage partner with the 
same frankness with which we aj^noach less impcvtant 
subjects. 

First of all, thai, let us strive to lay the ^nst cf 
that ^miliar bugaboo, which evidences itself in the 

world-old delusion that each himian soul has only <me 
companion soul — one only "affinity" — which it needs 
must find in order to attain the goal of hairiness. 
If such were indeed the fatal fact, what possible chance 
would any individual have of finding this one osn- 
panlon soul among all the world's multitudes? Ob- 
viously none ; and happy marriages would be rare indeed. 
But under actual conditions the case is far difiercnt 
from what this romantic delusion presupposes. 

Rest assured that there are faimdreds — or if you pre- 
fer thousands or tens of thousands— of persons <A the 
oppoate sex of approximately your own age, in any cme 
<^ wlKHn you might find a suitable and amgenial life- 
companion. Indeed, the fact that these are so numer- 
ous supplies the one greatest danger to permanent 
[334] 
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marital felicity. For though you have eyes for only cmt 
to-day, there is always danger that a second may come 
within your ken to-morrow. One of the sternest facts 
that our existing marriage-system has to face, is the fact 
that man is not by nature a mon<^amous animal. 
It is the greatest triimiph of mind over body that he 
has be(X>me so neariy mcHiogamous in practise. 

Let the universal experience of mankind suffice, 
thai, to lead you to the belief that, however fervid 
^nir admiration for any particular individual of the 
opposite sex, there are countless others to whom you 
no^t be just as ardently attracted, did chance throw 
Uiem in your way. The avowal of this bdief would not 
gain you additional favcn- in the eyes of your sweet- 
heart, I am aware; but its imavowed recognition may 
serve as a safety valve to your ardor and a balance wheel 
to your judgment. It may aid you, in a measure, to 
escape the dangerous thraldffln of mere physical 
charms, and to consider the deeper qualities of heart 
and mind that are not always linked with these super- 
ficial adornments. Beauty is more than skin deep, 
but the eye of passdon tends to linger at the surface. 

Or, on the other hand, it may aid you in a sane 
attempt to reckon with undesirable physical traits, 
such as hereditary disease and the like, and to weigh 
these calmly against the desirable traits of mind with 
which their victim may be endowed. In a word, 
the cabner the judgment brought to bear on the selection 
of a life companion, the purer and more lasting is 
likely to be the affection that married life will accentuate 
and develop. And assuredly it will not be denied that 
«$ [aas] 
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marital lu4>pmess depends more upon the pennanoM^ 
than up(m the intoiaty of mutual affection. 

That union is not a true success in which the lovers 
do not feel, after say fifteen or twenty years of wedded 
association, vastly more of mutual dependence, mutual 
confidence, mutual love in the broadest and best sense 
of the word, than they felt when th^ went to the mar- 
riage altar. For now, after tbese years of assodaticui, 
it is no longer true that for each of these associates 
there are many affinities of equal value. Now it has 
come to pass that the years of mutual dependence have 
so welded and Uended the two natures into mutual har- 
mony that each is the one and best affinity for the other 
amcmg all the multitudes. Now is the dream <A 
the idealist, the vision of the romancer, justified. 
Now may we with reason speak of the two lovers as 
having each for the other an affinity that is all-com- 
passing, all compelling, and upon the continued fruiticHi 
of which the best chance for hapfnness of the two lives 
surely depends. 

But he who would attain this consummation must 
understand that the time for the use of mature and 
sober judgment does not end with the final selection <rf 
a helpmate. The die is not necessarily cast beyond 
recall for good or ill when the marriage ceremony has 
been consummated. There is nothing even in the wisest 
selection that insures against possble conjugal disas- 
ter; and, on the other hand, there may be elements of 
possible success even in a very unwise chcoce. In 
nther case, very much depends upon the envircHiing 
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conditions, and the attitude of mind with which diffi- 
culties are met. 

The key to success in this regard is to be found in 
mutual confidents. The greatest success anywhere in 
life, says Emerson, is attained through "confidence 
and a perfect understanding between dmxre people." 
Nowhere else is this truer than in r^iard to the rela- 
tions of man and wife. The woman whose chief hold 
upon her husband is the magnetism ,of mere [diysical 
beauty, holds him by a chain that is more thui likely 
some day to break. Fhy^cal pasaon is indeed the 
most powerful of magnets, but it is not the most per- 
manent. The true cable of steel between heart and 
heart is to be found in that profoimder sentiment 
called friendship,— albeit phy^cal attracdcHi forms 
assuredly one important strand of that cable. 

Lose no time then in establishing with your crai- 
ji^al companion those bonds of confidential sympathy 
that are the only decure foundations of permanent affec- 
tion. Give full confidence and expect it, r^;arding 
your past, your present, and your hopes for the future. 
Let there be no heatancy and no reservation. Be 
aedtilous in your efforts to appreciate the point of view 
of your companion; for sympathy the human soul 
must have, and it were hazardous indeed to have this 
found in greater measure without the home than within 
hs portals. Broaden your interests to include the tastes 
of your associate. Strive always to make reasonable 
allowance for the imperfectibility of human nature, 
and to remedy your own faults even while condoning the 
£uiltsof the other. 
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And so it may come to pass that you aie a maiK ardent 
lover at forty than you were at twenty, knowing year 
by year in fullcx measure the joys of a companion^i^) 
that is unique in its pleasure-giving power among the 
gifts vouchsafed to human kind. 
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Chapter XIV 
THE COMING GENERATION 

"There is one way of attaining what we may term if not 
utter at least mortal h^ipioess; it is this — a sincere and un- 
tdaiiiig actirity for the kqipiiiess of others." 

—Btdwer Lytton. 
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" Give a boy addiess and accomidistunents and you give 
him the mastery of palaces and n»tunes where he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or owning them, they s^dt 
him to enter and possess." — Emtrsan. 
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XIV 

THE COMING <»M£KATK)H 

W THATEVER your conjugal fdidties, you will 
^y%/ not have tested to the full the pleasures of the 
* ' marital state unless you have become a pa- 
rent; much less will you have gained its fullest benefits 
in character-building. Not all who are otherwise fitted 
for marriage are justified in assuming the responabtlities 
oi parentage, to be sure. Some day, I opine, our 
customs, even our laws, must take cognizance of that 
fact. But this phase of the subject has no present con- 
cern for us. We cannot here conader the case of the 
man tx woman who, because of some constitutional or 
mental defect, may not or cannot produce offspring. 
Our concern is with the fortunate majority who are not 
denied that privil^e. 

I use the word privU^ advisedly, but let us not 
slur the fact that a lai^ proportion of parents-to-be 
do not at first recognize the matter in that light. Par- 
enthood is fc»: the most part involuntary, and a very 
large number of young married couples would avoid it if 
they could. Many of them rebel against it while it is in 
prospect, r^arding it as intrusion on the freedom and 
the happiness of their lives. But this, in case of normal 
persons, only for a time. Gradually the point of view 
shifts. First the inevitable is accepted grudgingly, then 
welcomed doubtfully. Presently natiu^ works anew 
her perennial miracle of transformatioD. Self inter- 
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est yidds tribute to the mighty instinct of race preserva- 
tion. The egoists of yesterday have become altruists. 
Their entire point of view has changed. life has new 
meanings for them. Henceforth there axe pleasures in 
store for them that transcend all pleasures of past 
experience. Their tastes, pFe(tilecti(His, desres, hitherto 
centered on themselves, and all-dominating, are hence- 
forth to give place — in so far as the two are in conflict 
—to the one a]l-c»mpasEdng deare for the welfare of their 
offspring. 

Deep as the fountains of life itsdf is i}^^ parental 
instinct. It is the one absolutely altruistic thing in 
nature. It is the flower of the soul, — ^beyond all com- 
parison the most beautiful thing in the world. They 
that have not breathed its perfume know not and can 
never know the profoundest joys of the s^aiit. Their 
cup of happiness can never reach the brim. Thank 
forttme they are but a small minority. Their one 
compensation is that for the most part they cannot even 
glimpse into the promised land beyond the confines of 
their egoistic circle. They know nothing of the new 
horizons visible &om the heists of parenthood. 

But if thus we signalize the joys of paternity, let us 
not attempt to overlook its tremendous responsibilities. 
Let us recognize that somewhat in proportion as these 
responsibilities are wisely and well met will the new 
generation continue to be a source of pleasure to the old. 
For there are possibilities of lutter sorrow no less than 
of transcendent joy in the relationship of parent to child. 
Which shall predominate, is a question that may largely 
[232] 
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be decided, granted average conditions of heredi^, 
by the training that the child is given during those 
momentous formative years, when the entire organifm 
no less than the brain is "wax to receive and marble 
to retain." 

No other aspect, then, of the problem of happiness is 
more vitally significant than the question of the parental 
influence over the offspring. "How shall I rear my 
child?" is a question that for the wise parent takes 
precedence over every other. 

Our onmnent on so broad a subject must of necessty 
be very general, or else confined to two or three seeming 
essentials. Whatever relates to the welfare of the child 
at whatever stage of its growth, from proper cutting (A 
the teeth to the choosing of a profession, would be per- 
tinent enough to our theme; sdnce whatever makes 
for the child's betterment as to body or mind makes for 
its future happiness and the hapjnness of its parents. 
But for obvious reasons I may not follow here these 
various stages of development, even were I desirous 
of usurping the functions of nurse, phyadan, and peda- 
gogue. 

There is, however, one profoiud prindfde of acti(Xi 
in dealing with a child, which covers a multitude of de- 
tails, and which is, as I believe, of the very utmost 
impcHtance, yet which most parmts ignore or wilfully 
controvert, and to which, therefore, I shall chi^y con- 
fine attention. 

The fundamental rttle of action that I have in mind 
is this: To instill into the child's mind the inherent 
bias f» honesty, the instinctive sense of justira, by 
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treating it always, from earliest infancy, with scrupulous 
honesty and with unswerving fairness. 

Now I suppose there is not one parent in a hundred 
who would not be disposed, on hearing this prind[de 
thus stated, to shrug his shoulders and say, "Why, 
that is the most axiomatic of platitudes." 

Yet I affiim with much confidence that by no means 
one parent in a hiuidred — even confining attention to 
the ranks of the educated and intelligent — acts on the 
principle in que^on with even approximate conastency. 
And common experience will, I think, corroborate the 
aflSrmation, if we correctly understand our terms. 

How often do we hear a parent evadii^ the question 
of a child, or answerii^ it with downright falsehood 
on the plea that it could not understand the truth, or that 
it is better for it not to know the truth. 

And again how often do we see the fond parent en- 
gaged in the task of filling the infant mind with fictitious 
ideas about bears and Uack men, and fairies and gnomes 
of sundry varieties. 

At a later day the process of unleaning these folse- 
hoods must be a main feature of the child's education; 
the apparitions must be dethroned from their position 
as real beings. But usually these creatures at fancy 
refuse to be altogether banished, and linger throu^iout 
the life of the individual as shadowy superstitions, givii^ 
the mind a bias toward belief in the supernatural. 
Often they become rehabilitated in the mind of the 
adult, and accepted once more, slightly changed in 
form, as realities. Then we call them delusional ideas, 
and we say their possessor is insane; but we are prone 
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to forget that these same delusions were the mental 
pabuhim on which the budding mind was trained. 
Surely, in the light of the sequel, such training might 
well have been omitted. 

"But," you say, I fancy almost in horror, "would 
you take away from the child all those delightful myths 
that have entranced chQdren for untold generations? 
Would you condemn the mind of the child to a barren 
world of fact?" 

To the first inquiry, I reply unqualifiedly, Yes. I 
would banish myUis, supo^tlons, and all banishable 
falsehoods from the woiid of the child forever. 

To the second inquiry, I reply, No, I would not am- 
finc the mind to the "barren" realm of truth, but I 
would confine it if possible to the wonderful, beautiful, 
entrancing realm of truth. What need is there to 
seek for wonders of fairy land when wonders of reality 
are all about us? The whole realm of nature is a fairy 
land of fact. The budding flower, the singing bird, 
the grass beneath our feet, the very ground — the whole 
wtnrld everywhere, is teeming with wonders, with mys- 
teries, with bewildering realms for the e^Ioraticm of 
the imagination. 

That is no barren realm to which truth invites. The 
wcmders of nature may be made as alliiring to the 
child as the wonderful untruths of myth land. With- 
out being led too rapidly, the child's mind may be made 
to imlnbe delightful truths that it need not later un- 
learn. 

It may from the very first be allowed to see the events 

of Nature as they occur in orderly, natural sequence, 
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thus being pennitted to devek^ its reasoning feiculties 
unTraiped. 

Its eyes may be trained to see things that really ex- 
ist; its ears to hear sounds that correspcmd to actual 
vihraticms about it; and who shall doubt that such 
training will make for sanity? 

How better than by such training may the mind be 
braced against the intrusioD of those unreal visicms diat 
are almost always the precursors of mental overthrow? 
The mind trained thus will almost beyond peradventure 
become imbued with a s^iit of healthful scepticism that 
will challenge every new sequence of events presented 
to it, and subject amduaons thrust upon it to the test 
of "dear, cold k^." It wHl be hard indeed to feast 
a delusional idea upon such a mind; and ddusional 
ideas are the very essence (A insanity. 

As r^ards the diild's more studied education, you 
will do well to restrain its precodty— wherdn hes 
one of its dangers— never doubting that in so dmng you 
are making for the final devdopment and stabdlity of 
its mental structure. To this end, and for many 
reasons, it is desirable that the child should be mudi in 
the company of children of its own age. Hence the 
public school has for such a child a la^ advantage 
over home training. C<xitact with many normal 
minds in the dass-room, and normal bodies on the play- 
ground tends most hdpfully to teach the child its true 
status in relations to its fellows; repressing that egoism 
which is one of its most dangerous tendendes. 

You will do vrell to restrain furtlwr the ^tnsm cS 
[236] 
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the diOd by the avoidance of injudicious and indiscrim- 
inate praise ; yet the hungering mind should not be em- 
Uttered by the absence of judiciously worded and sym- 
pathetic approval. Here, as elsewhere, the premium is 
on the happy mean. 

You will do well to inculcate such persistency of 
application as leads to true volitional strength. Teach 
the child to restrain and control its emoticms, and on 
no account deceive yourself hy suppo^ng, as so many 
parents do, that outbursts of stubbran temper are 
evidence of "will power." In point of fact, they show 
an opposite state. It is the weak will that attempts to 
bolster itself with bluster and bombast. 

It is really astonishing how parents and others can 
deceive theniselves as to the true character of the mental 
traits of those dear to them. I saw recently a neurotic 
girt of sixteen, in the typical condition of that period, — 
hysteria, — ^who lay in bed month after mcmth and ex- 
cept when her attention was diverted kept her muscles 
in a state of posistent spasmodic twitching. She de- 
dared herself absolutely unaUe to arise, yet she looked 
the lecture of health, and in reality was physically ca- 
paUe of almost any exertion. Had she possessed but a 
modicum of the will power with which ordinary people 
are endowed, she would have arisen and gone about 
the afiairs of every-day life in the every-day fashion. 
Yet her mother, totally unconscious of the true state 
of affairs, said to me with tears in her eyes. "Ah, doc- 
tor, it is perfectly wonderful the way that poor giri 
holds out. See how she controls hoselfl She could 
never have stood this had she not had a strtHig will." 
[237] 
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Periiaps it will not be amiss, in this day of nervous 
discmlers, if I say a few words more specifically about 
the home training of the child whose "nervous" tem- 
perament places it in danger of scnne such unfortunate 
culmination as that just outlined. 

For obvious reasons, great heed should be given to 
h^enic measures, looking to the physical development 
of such a chUd. Its dietary should be made to include 
nutritious foods, to the restriction of theappetite-doyii^ 
sweets and other imwholesome things its own taste 
would select. Stimulants of every kind, including tea, 
coffee, and spices, should be absolutely interdicted. 
Systematic effort should be made to secure for such a 
child the exercise which the normal child gains un- 
thinkin^y in its games; for if left to itself, the nervous 
child often prefers to iHOod rather than play. And 
above all, good haldts of sleefung should be inculcated 
from the first, for in later life insomnia is the peren- 
nial curse of the nervous temperament. 

But the details as to all these things must vary with 
individual cases, and shoidd be entrusted to the family 
physician. Indeed, the entire education of the ner- 
vous child should be accomplished under medical super- 
vision, even though, as is quite commonly the case, the 
child is but little subject to attacks of acute illness, and 
is generally r^arded as having more than average 
health. 

In a word, an imceasdng effort should be made to 

mould the mind of the nervous child toward the model 

set by the average mind of the average child, — the only 

normal standard. And let me again luge that this 
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efEbrt cannot be commenced too eariy. In infancy, 
the web for the woof of mind b^;ins to be woven and 
Ttbat is then done can never be altogether undone. I 
could point you instances where a child of three years 
has had stamped cm its brain the tendency to depraved 
ha1»ts of activity that have been the bane of the life tA 
the individual as l<»ig as he lived. And it is beyond 
question that the mind of every child is similariy 
stamped with many a tendency that tells for good or 
evil all Us life, diuing those eadier years when it is 
commonly supposed to be hardly a conscious personality. 

The child's observant eye drinks in every sight; its 
quick ear ntutures every sound; and its mind develops 
ideas and interpretations long before its tongue could 
give words to its verdict. Conscious memory does not 
carry the adult back to that period, but beyond the 
depths of memory, the indelible record is there, and 
the man of fifty owes his personality in no small measure 
to the influences that surrounded his cradle. The 
waip of heredity and the woof of eariy training remain 
to the end as the foundation structures of every mind, 
however much the texture may be frayed, the colors 
obscured or blended by later experiences. When I 
reflect on this, and then witness the mental treatment 
that the average child receives from the average parent, 
I marvel that our race gets on even as weU as it does. 

Yet, on the other hand, we must not forget that even 
the worst home is better than no home at all, — ^better, 
for example, than the best puUic institution for child- 
raising, as the societies for Child Saving are always 
informing us. Even the most selfish persons show an 
[239] 
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amazing development of the altruistic impulse in dealing 
with their t^Fs[ning. If the effort is often misdirected, 
to the detriment of the recipient, we must at least ad- 
mit that the good intention counts for much. Meantime 
the observer, seeing the heights of self-sacrifice to 
which the average parent will rise, has his confidence 
perennially fortified as to the posabilities of human 
nature. >^th such material to work upon, we need 
not doubt that in due time the average parent may be 
tau^t to rear his or her children rationally as well as 
lovin^y. Nor can we douU that such rationality will 
make for the happiness of both parents and offspring, as 
well as for the betterment of humani^ in general 
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chapter XV 

HOW TO INVITE HAPPINESS 

"It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinions; 
it is easy in sditude to live after our own; but the great man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude." —Emerson. 
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"The wise nun wiO not sin, tbouj^ both gods and mm 
should ovcxlotA the deed, t(t it is not through the fear of 
punishment w of desth that we abstain &om sin. It is 
from the desire and obligation (A what is just and good." 
— Ptrtgnitos, 
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XV 

XK>W TO INVn£ HAPPINESS 

HOW to invite happiness ? But, you say, each 
succeeding chapter of our worlt has dealt 
with one or another phase <^ that question. 
Quite true: but because of the specific text of each of 
those chapters there were numerous andllary channels 
of thought which we did not enter, or, if entering, did 
not sufficiently explore. Some of these may now claim 
attention in a chapter of general import — under a 
caption that imposes no limitations. 

Then, again, there are fields lying quite beyond the 
pale of our previous inquiries which we must not ignore. 
It is not enough that a man or woman should become a 
good observer with a clear-cut memory; should leani 
to think cleariy; should attain good physical develop- 
ment and fair bodily health through attention to hygiene ; 
should succeed in business, marry wdl, and rear a 
family of wholesome children; — all this, I say, is not 
enough to insure happiness, though of a truth this list 
of achievements must form a fine foundation cm which 
to ground a happy life. 

Suppose, for example, that a man of whom all these 
things are true, should come to feel, as he goes down the 
slope of the years, that his success in buaness has not 
carried him along the lines that he would now wish to 
have followed. Suppose he feels that he has all along 
pursued false ideals; has gone in an (qtpodte directim 
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from that which he would undertake were he to live his 
life over again, llien, surely, all the pleasure that 
might come &om success is tinctured and in part neu- 
tralised by the bitterness <rf futile r^ret. 

Suppose that our healthy and successful man of 
iarmiy finds himself practically without friends of similar 
tastes, inclinations, and sympathies to his own; while 
his lifdong attitude of mind has made him a disccxi' 
tented pessimist, wont to minimise the virtues and 
magnify the Uessings of his neighbors. Such a man, 
though seemingly surrounded with the good thii^ ai 
life, knows not how to enjoy them. He cannot lay his 
hand on the key to the domain of happiness, though he 
be able to purdiase every tangible luxury. If he seem 
to secure the form, he stiH lacks the substance. 

For, as it chances, the substance of true h^piness 
is for the most part made up of filmy ab6tnicti<H)s— of 
ideas rather than of thit^; of friendship with our 
fellow-beings; the approbation of our kind; love oi 
family; appreciation of the beauties of Nature and of 
art, literature, music, and the like. Honesty, honor, 
virtue, sympathy, conscience — all these are ab^iac- 
tions, yet all have their place amcmg the social neces- 
sities. A worid without them would be the world of 
brute or savage. It would not be a happy world in 
the modem interpretation of the word. 

Hence it is that phyacal well-being and sensual 
pleasures are nc^ enough. Tliey play their part, and 
a most important part, but they are not the all in all. 
Even physical beauty depends in no small measure upon 
the profounder attributes of mind. A cheerful dis- 
[1244] 
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posdtion and a sympathetic E^t can mould the features 
and light up ^e countenance in a manner that no 
external cosmetic can rival. It is scarcely too much to 
say that every thought writes its tell-tale lines <mi the 
foce, that all tlM world may at a glance read the record of 
a life. 

Vntness, as eictreme cases, the vacuous face of the 
idiot or of the hopelessly insane or the hardened visage 
of the habitual criminal, as contrasted, in different 
directions, with the shrewd profile of the buaness 
magnate or the serenely placid countenance of the philos- 
opher. 

Not all faces, to be sure, present so distinctive a 
mask, for most faces give the record of strangely cwn- 
poate lives. Yet in the main the balance for good or 
ill is struck and recorded there ; and what is more, the 
popular reading of that record is usually correct. 
Individuals may make mistaken interpretations, but 
the aggregate verdict of a man's associates seldom does 
injustice to his true personality. 

It behooves us then to give heed to the intangiUes, to 
the abstractions, to the phases of success in life &at 
are not concerned with externals and buaness practical- 
ities. 

First and foremost there is the matter of tempera- 
ment — of individual bias. This enters into the problem 
both as determining the nature of happiness for the in- 
dividual and as influencing his capacity for enjoyment. 
"Happiness is a matter of opinion, of fancy in fact," 
says Chamfort ; " but it must amount to conviction, else 
[245] 
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it is nothing." That is to say, there is no such thing 
as unconsdous happiness. If you do not think 
yourself happy, you are not ha|^. The state of hap- 
piness is essentially subjectiTe. All the external om- 
diti(xis may seem favorable, yet the individual may be 
miseraUe in mind. Some persons are so constituted 
that they repel happiness; their attitude of mind seems 
antagonistic to it. Tbey envy it in others, but for them- 
selves they cannot grasp it. 

Cultivate yourself away from this imfortunate atti- 
tude of mind. Train your children away fnmi it. 
Strive to remember the Uessngs and to forget the 
woes of the past. Look on the bright side. Cultivate 
the belief that on the whole this is a pretty good woiid. 
Some days must indeed be "dark and dreary" for all 
of us; but most evils have their compensations. Seardi 
for these rather than brood over your ills. Strain your 
eyes to see that proverbial silver lining. It is amazmg 
how much you can brighten yoiu* lot by merely "mak- 
ing the best of it." 

I know a mother ^o has an invariaUe formula for 
the correction of her children when they are cross. She 
tells them to " say cabbie." The very absurdity (^ this 
meaningless phrase causes the child to smile through 
its tears or frowns, in spite of itself. Many an adult 
might learn to use the phrase to his great advantage. 
When you feel "in the dumps," out of sorts, di^runtled 
with life, angry with tbewcnid — say "cabbage!" Take 
on an aspect of cheerfulness. Hold your head erect. 
Quicken your pace. Manufacture a smile, as a good 
fighter- does when he is hit and hurt. 
[246] 
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Such attitudinizing — ^posing if you will — reacts upon 
the mind and tends to make for betterment of tempera^ 
ment. If you can smile when you are hurt, the pain is 
lessened. The outward show of fortitude will devdop 
inward courage. And courage in itself is often the 
open sesame to the domain of happiness. It used to be 
said that John L. Sullivan, the famous pugilist, won 
half his battles before he had struck a Uow, by the as- 
pect of confidence that he presented as he advanced 
against his antagonist. Similarly George Bothner, the 
invincible light-weight wresder, when he meets a heavier 
competitor, evinces his own confidence and tends to 
dishearten his adversary by repeating smilingly: "Oh 
yes, you are big; but I've thrown many a logger man 
than you. You big ones lack heart; just wait and see 
how easily I shall beat you." Of course muscle and 
skill back up the confidence in these cases; but the 
courage in itself is an invaluaUe asset. If you can 
kam to meet a frowning worid with a mien of like con- 
fidence, you will find your strength amj^ed and the 
obstacles weakened. 

In all this, it will be observed, I am speaking of at- 
titudes of body no less than of attitudes of mind,— 
the two being correlatives. The magic word here is 
Action. The distraught man cannot banish worriment 
by saying, "I will be cheerful." That would be lifting 
meself iy one's boot-tops. To think about being 
cheerful, even to talk about it, is often no less futile. 
The real remedy is to get up and go somewhere. Put 
yourself amraig people who know nothing of, care 
nothing for, your ills. Let contact with them divert 
[347] 
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your mind into new channels. Tell a humorous sbvy, 
and laugh at the stories of others. 

But this after all is only tentative. You must go 
forther. You must cultivate tfae habit of cheerfuhiess 
as a mental attitude. Remember that wony kills — 
not work. You must get away from the halnt of vorry- 
ing if you would not live a life of misery and grow 
prematurely dd. 

But how? 

By an all-round perfecti<mment of character,— a 
building up of temperament alor^ the lines of fairness, 
unselfi^ess, high ideals. But most of all, perhaps, 
by the cultivation of courage. Courage, to be sure, 
depends to a certain extent upon the circulatioD of the 
Uood, — literally upon a strong heart; so mere phyacal 
develt^ment hdps to secure it. But this is only a 
b^inning. There is moral courage that transcends 
the physical; which latter, indeed, may often be am- 
founded with bravado. Moral courage also is doubt- 
less in a measure a matter of inheritance; but it is sus- 
ceptible of great development. 

Some one has said that courage consists in having 
done the thing before. There is a world of truth in 
that practical view. General Grant has told us how 
frightened he was on entering his first battle. The stage 
&ight of the b^;inner is proverbial. But if you meet 
your first difficulties with bold face, even thou^ the 
heart is sinking, you help yoiuself over the momentary 
obstacle aM prepare yourself to banish like difficulties 
in future. 

This applies not merely to the great triak of life, but 
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to the little disagreeaUe tasks of eveiy day. If you an 
accustomed from childhood to meet these half way; 
to face them squarely instead of shirkii^ them, you 
are training in the best possible school for the devel- 
<^iment of courage. The great trials when they come 
to us are usually unavoidable; and just because they 
are unavoidaUe, most of us meet them with a cotain 
fortitude. The weakest animal fights when pressed 
into a comer. The timidest man may go into battle, 
under stress of excitement, without fear. The most 
abject criminal may go to the scaffold with a show 
of uncon<%m. 

But this is fortitude, not courage. The two are not 
altogether alien; but true courage is a trait of rarer 
quality and one that may be proved by more delicate tests. 
It finds exposition in Uie litfle affairs of every-day life; 
wbUe at the same time its exercise in small affairs is 
prq)arati<ni for its application to greater trials. Success 
or foilure in practical life hangs perpetually in the 
balance of coiirage as thus tested and developed. But 
even short of this the cultivation of courage is one of the 
most direct and tangible aids in pleasure-seeking; foe 
worriment and fear are the perennial banes to hap[a- 
nesss, and courage is their sttmdard antidote. 

Such development of self-control and self-reliance 
as is here enjmned, however, must obviously constitute, 
after all, cmly a negative appeal for happiness, throu^ 
the bani^ment of anxiety, worriment, and mental dis- 
quietude. It remains to be pointed out, however, that 
die receptiveness to enjoyment, and therefore the pos- 
atnlity of a greatly enhanced sum-total of happiness 
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m the case of any individual, may be almost indefi- 
nitely cultivated tliioug^ diiiect stimulatioa and de- 
velopment of the ffisthedc or emotkmal nature, — pro- 
vided always that such development is cazried out 
sanely and temperately, not with hysterical over- 
enthuaasm and sentimentality. 

In pFoporticm as the i^jpredatioD of things artistic 
— the esthetic sense — is developed, man becomes 
capable of experiencing the most intense pleasure 
through the mere contemplatim of natural phentmiena, 
the observation of which leaves the uncultured mind 
absolutely unmoved. The trained eye roves a land- 
scape, and the observer has no diou^t of sdf — he is 
lost in contemplaticm; yet a sense of pleasure suffuses 
his whole personality; he is oUivious d time and [dace; 
he makes no egcnstic comparisons, is for the time being 
scarcely conscious of his own personality; yet the up- 
lift of, so-to-say, impersonal emoticHi pervades Us 
entire being. 

Of closely amilar character is the emotional uj^ift 
which the cultured mind experiences through scan- 
ning the cadenced words of a poem or throu^ listen- 
ing to die soul-compelling riiythm of music. In the 
same category, too, are the emotions associated with 
the turning inward of the mental viaon, not toward 
the Ego as sudi, but across the broad fields of abstract 
reasoning. 

The cultivation (^ sudi inward vislcns enables the 
person of developed artistic and philosophical tempera- 
ment to transcend in ccmsideraUe measure his seem- 
ii^ phyacal limitations. Ibat it is possible thus to 
[350] 
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"rise above " the pkasuie-dispeUing infiuences of minor 
ills is matter of everyday experience. And the amount 
of self-efbcement attainable grows in proporticHi to 
the strexigth and concentratioD of the moital action. 
The man of great reasoning power, when solving some 
pFofomid problem, becomes notoriously oblivious of 
his surroundings — "absent-minded" as the saying is; 
a curious paradox l^ the bye, since the mind is never 
elsewhere so preponderantly present. 

Wheal the philosopher is imder the q)ell <^ such a 
mffital exerdae, even so dominant an appeal as the | 
bodily need of food faila to reach his conscious ^o. | 
A Newton foists to eat when the food is brought to 
him, a Descartes ats for hours on the ade of the bed, 
half dressed, fOTgetting to complete his tcniet, his mind 
in the clouds. Archimedes, intent upcn his proUem, 
heeds not the preamce of the soldier who has come to ' 
take his life. / 

But while intense mental action thus seems to raise 
Uie actor above the plane of the emotions, it must not 
be overiooked that these are ever near-at-hand. Every 
form of ccmstructfve mental activity is accompanied 
l^ a certain sense of satisfaction, and the self-elimina- 
tion of great mental effort may be associated with a 
sense of well-being that rises to the heights of ecstacy. 
So by another of those paradoxes that greet us every- 
wtffire in nature, it appears that the intending of the 
mind away from the Ego leads us 6nally in a circle 
back to the Ego: the attempt to attain self -forgetful- 
ness throu^ cultivaticm of objectivity of mind, leads 
in the Old to flie hig^iest heists of egmatic happiness. 
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Obviously, thm, the devdc^ment of the mind along 
ecsthetic and philosophical lines may serve on the one 
hand to effect a direct enhancement of the opportuni- 
ties for hapfnness, and m the other as a warder off 
of ills. So, clearly oiough, it is the part of wisdom to 
cultivate such mental and emotional development as 
will fodlitate these ends. Learn to see the pctuie in 
the landscape, and so develop mental pictures that can 
he carried everywhere. Strive on occasons to direct 
the inward eye along by-paths of the mind that lead 
toward no practical result but only toward the soluticm 
of abstract problems of what the dd Greeks called 
"being and becoming." 

Li other words, permit yourself, on occasrai, to 
practise the invocation of visions and the dreaming of 



Does this seem antagonistic to what I have said in 
previous chapters about keeping erne's feet on the 
ground? There is no real contradiction. The most 
practical man may be also the most pronounced ideal- 
ist; just as the best worker may be also the best player. 
In the fina.1 analy^ idealism and materialism may be 
reduced to the same terms. They are but two ades of 
the same shield. 

"When I have lain on the ground for days and 
looked into the clouds," says Taine, s^ieaking of Words- 
worth's "Ode on the Intimations of Immortality," "I 
shall love this poetry." The critic spoke sarcastically, 
but there was better reascm than he knew in his words. 
Well might it be wished that every seeker of hapi»nes5 
should now and again find time to "lie on tiie ground 
[253] 
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and look into the douds" for a space in a receptive 
mood, "inviting his souL" Only let him remember 
diat this is a pastime for the holiday, the vacation time, 
not the business of everyday life. Omfidently may he 
eiqiect that the cloud-forms bodying forth into pictures 
d the imagination will invite and point the way to 
new possilfllities of enjoyment such as no development 
of the merely physical or even of the merely intellectual 
sense of well-being could Ising to him. For now to 
the fully developed body, the well-trained thinking 
mind, has been added the soul of artistic, of spiritual 
susceptilulity, sanely qualified, yet attuned to the 
"music of the spheres" vnth well-nigh infinite posd- 
Islities of response. 

The aesthetic {Measures of a nature thus developed 
transcend the pleasures of the average personality as 
widely as the intellect of a Plato or a Spencer transcends 
the intellect of a Stone-Age barbarian. 

As I reflect on the possitdlities thus open to the 
generality of cultured minds, — ^possibilities that for the 
most part will never become realities, — I am led to 
recall an address that I heard oncx many years ago. 
The speaker vras the late Professor Swing, his theme 
the posalalities of mental and spiritual culture. Hie 
words of his perorati<Bi ring in my ears as if I had 
heard them yesterday: 

"Climb the heights," he cried, in tcmes that as I 
recall them were soft and melodious yet clear and 
penetrating as a bugle-call. "Climb tlie heights, and 
whoi you have reached the top look down upon the 
woiid asleep amidst beautiful and fragrant floweis." 
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And 90, inteiiHctiiig and sli^itly e^nnding the 
■mxrds of the great imeacher, I say to you: If you would 
find full joy in living, you may well aspire to climb the 
intellectual, the icsthetic, tlu {diilost^^cal hd^its. 
Before you have graie far up the slope you wiH find 
youradf lH%athing a purer air than that of the valleys; 
you will feel the exultation that comes with the reo^- 
nition of ever-widening horizcais. And from your 
joyously attained angn of vanti^ you may look back 
with ever-increasing elation — ^yet never, I trust, with- 
out sympathetic pity — on the masses of your sometime 
associates, Uindly gro^ng there into illusory by-paths 
<^ evanescent pleasure and wilfully or ignorantly shun- 
ning the broad and inviting, even if steeper, hij^ways 
that mi^t open to them vistas of piofounder and 
more atiding hi^pineas. 
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Chapter XVI 
HOW TO DIE 

"The can to lire wdl is identical with the care to die weU." 
—EpicUtus. 
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" There is great reason to hapt that death is a good." 
-^Socrates. 

"No erfl can happen to a good man, either in life or afte 
death." —SocmUs. 



" There is a cbQd within us to whom death is a sort of hob- 
goblin; him too we must po-suade not to be afraid when he is 
altme with him b the di^." — Plato. 
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BOW TO DIE 

ALL living is but a preparation for dying. 
That is the thought which the universal ex- 
perience of mankind forces upon us, how- 
ever unwillingly we may receive it. It is the one point 
upon which all philosophies, whatever their ulterior 
bearings, seem to be agreed. Whether (»- not it lead 
you to follow the light-hearted injunction of the old 
Hebrew to "eat, drink, and be merry," as least you 
cannot escape the inexorable logic of his ass^on that 
"to-monow you may die." The one great certainty 
of life is the manner of its ending. Sooner or later the 
mystery of death will crown the mystery of living. 

Doubtless this certainty — which can never seem 
other than stupendous to the individual, r^ardless of 
his creed — has been of greater force in determining 
the activities and the beliefs of men than has any posi- 
tive fact oi the term of living. By some philosophies it 
has been r^aided as a ciurse, by others heralded as a 
blessing. By some death has been regarded as the end 
of life, by others as the b^v>iiuig of a new life-cycle. 
Sure though it be sooner (»- later to claim every mortal, 
yet to brave its imminence and openly to challenge it in 
the present has, in all ages, been regarded as the final 
test of courage. Rare indeed in any generation or 
among the votaries of any faith have been the individuals 
who have not at some periods of their lives shrunk 
'7 [857] 
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from the thought of death — as the giim qiectre threat- 
ened themselves or thdr dear ones — with the agony of 
haunting teiror. Fhilost^hy or no [^liiosophy, most 
men (in Bacon's words) "fear death as children fear to 
go into the dark." There are but few who in their nor- 
mal moments can echo sncerdy the wends of that 
qnic poet who sununed up his indictment of life in the 
fierce challoige to 

"Count o'er the i^eisaies thou hast known. 
Count o'er tinr dajs from sorrow Eree, 
And know, wutever thou hast beoi, 
Tis something better not to be." 

No, assuredly, in the estimatioD of most of us, Sfe 
brings more of pleasure than of pain; and death is a 
curse and not a blessdng. 

What, then, have we to do — since our theme is h^ 
[Hness— with this great universal dispenser of soirow? 

The answer is found in the pre^;;nant words of £{»- 
amis, "ThecaretoUvewellisidentical withthecaie to 
die well." Paradoxical though it seem, it is for the 
most port true that if we would die hap[Hly we must 
first have lived happily. For, be it imder^ood, when 
a life has been rounded out to its full term of years and 
to the full measure of its possibilities dying beonnes 
more natural, and often even more acceptable, than liv- 
ing. Death is not then a curse, but a blessing; and 
it is no misnomer to speak of dying hap]»ly. 

But this, be it repeated, only when a life has been 
rounded to the full term of its years and the full measure 
of its possibilities; in other words, when the life has 
been well lived. And to live well, in this sense c^ the 
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words, implies something beyond the mere attainment 
of direct persmal happiness, the pursuit of which has 
of necessity been the chief theme of our preceding 
chapters. He who would die ha^^ily must leave be- 
hind him friends who will reverence his memory. 
That philosc^hic creed which purports to welocnne 
oUivion, does videoce to the profotmdest instinct of the 
human mind. It is in the very nature of man's egois- 
tic ^iiit that he should yearn for the sympathy 
of his fellows while he lives, and for pennanent place 
in the memory of his kind after he is dead. And it is 
but another of those parado^s that meet us every- 
where, which decrees that every man shall stand a 
chance (tf having this ^oistic desire gratified, some- 
what in proportion as he puts aside his egoism in his 
dealings with his fellow men. He must foiget self in 
order to be remembered by his fellows. 

Our present theme, then, ccmcems that phase <^ 
hapinness which may be derived from sympathetic con- 
tact with your fellow men; from assodaticms of help- 
fulness rather than of rivalry. We have to consider 
your relations with your fellows, not so much from 
your standpoint as from theirs. We have to reflect 
that it does not so much matter what you think of 
your fellows as what they think of you; amoe, in our 
present view, the time must come when their opinions 
will determine the ,very perpetuity of your terrestrial 
existence, while your opinions will have been slenced 
forever in the tomb. 

What, then, shall be your attitude of mind toward 
b59] 
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your fellows if you aie to win their present f^>proval 
and their lasting gratitude? I speak now of course to 
the average man, not to the exceptional one whose woric 
of creative genius may give him fame r^;ardless tA 
character. 

And to this average man I say: If you would live wdl 
and die well in the best sense of the words; if you wotild 
attain the h^;hest happiness and the best rewards; 
you must be at heart an optimist, in tender sympathy 
with the needs, the aspiraticHis, the weaknesses of your 
fellow men. You must onh your egtnsm, and give 
heed to those altruistic racial needs imposed by the very 
nature of dviUzed existence. If you are strong, you 
must pity, not merely dominate, the weak; reflecting 
that yoiir strei^th and thdr weakness alike are ac- 
cidents of birth and education over which neither of 
you had the slightest control. There is no more inde- 
fenaUe or more oxitemptible human trait, than arro- 
gant pride of race, of physcal beauty, of mental apti- 
tude, or of any cs^Kunty whatever which has come to us 
through inheritance, and for which we are no more 
responsible than for the number of our toes or fingers. 

Even ihfxe accomplishments that we have acquired 
through education, or througjb what we speak of as the 
exercise of om own skill or industry or frugality, should 
not make us vain or arrc^ant, whatever the natural 
gratification they afford us. For after all, these ac- 
complishments are, in the last analysis, no less an en- 
dowment from our ancestors than those phyacal and 
mental traits that have just been referred to. We 
should, in simple logic, be grateful for the inheritance 
[360I 
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that has enabled us to win in life's race, rather than 
vain of what we tenn "our" accomplishment. 

It is traditional that there are several generations of 
good blood behind every gentleman. And the man 
who speaks of himself as "self-made" is self-made 
only in a very narrow sense <rf the words. He, too, 
had ancestors stretching back in the ever-widening 
company of a geometrical ratio into the past; and what- 
ever the misfortunes or deficiencies of one or two genera- 
tions of his immediate pn^enitors, it is the net inheri- 
tance from those ancestors and not his own unaided 
effort that has made him what he is. 

It does not follow, of course, that your optimism, 
your altruism, should be of the maudlin variety, which 
makes no distinction between bathos and paUios, be- 
tween sentiment and sentimentality. Blind, unreason- 
ing optimism, which closes its eyes to the facts of human 
nature, is the utmost folly. The indiscriminate ex- 
tension of charity to whoever may ask it is worse than 
folly — ^it is an economic crime against society. But 
a wisely sympathetic outlook toward the real needs of 
the vreakly; a well-reasoned willingness to extend the 
hel[nng hand, are essential qualities in whoever would 
show himself a nonnal member of a civilized com- 
mimity. For without such concessions of the strong 
to the weak, civilization as we know it could not have 
developed; nor, having developed, could it be main- 
tuned. 

It is not, however, the needs of the many, but your own 

individual happiness, that furnishes our present theme. 

[261] 
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But the application is found in the hct that all youz 
observances toward your fellows react uprai yourself. 
Your attitude of mind toward your fellows is reflected in 
dieir jtnnt attitude of mind toward you. llie pessi- 
mist finds his nd^bor always a disagreeable man; 
and rest assured the neighbor reciprocates the courtesy. 
The optimist finds agreeable traits in his nei^bor. 
He likes the people with whom he comes in contact, even 
when habited in a community or amongst a people whose 
traits as a whole he does not approve. 

Nor can the pesamist find safe refuge from the andp- 
atfay with which the community r^uds him, behind 
contempt for popular oinnicms; fornothing is surer than 
that, in general, the popular estimate of a man's char- 
acter in the ccHnmunity in which he lives is a correct 
estimate. In Lincoln's femous phrax, "you cannot 
fool all the people all the time," and if the popular 
verdict of your community condemns you as a disagree- 
able person, you may well take the lesson to heart, and 
mend your ways. Assuredly if you do not, your name 
will not be a pleasant memory to posterity. For pos- 
terity accepts the verdicts of contemprawies, and 
rarely reverses unfavorable judgments. 

T^ere is no more deluded mortal in any field of en- 
deavor than one who despises the estimates of his fd- 
lows, and falls back on the hope of posthumous fame. 
History tells us that there is rarely such a thing as 
'.posthumous fame for any one who did not have con- 
. temporary fame. Your contonporaries may do you more 
than justice, and posterity may refuse to accept at par 
tfadr flattering vi^ct; but if your own generation 
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can find nothing to praise in your efforts, posterity will 
never ferret out your merits. A posthumous bequest 
may, indeed, perpetuate your mere name but can never 
change the estimate of your character that was formed 
while you were living. 

All this would be somewhat lacking in pertinency were 
it not that the love of approbation of our fellows is one 
of the most [^ofound and imiversal traits of the hu- 
man mind. No normal person would prefer that 
peo^e should think ill of him; and most abnormal cmes 
are equally sedulous to hide their delinquencies behind 
a mask of seemii^ creditability. Never the pesamist 
or cynic so hardened as not to shrink before the taunts 
and criticisms of his kind. 

And if taunt and gibe were to fail, there remains the 
deadly weapon Contempt, which, as the French prov- 
erb has it, will pierce the shell of a tortdse. Moreover, 
the worst shaft of ointumely is that which the unworthy 
man launches against himself. Whatever his pose 
before the world, rest assured that the contemptible 
person knows his own littleness. The add of his own 
self-estimate eats into his soul. Though he smile and 
smile he knows himself to be a villain, even as the worid 
knows it also; and there is no mirth in his laughter. 
That inward shadow of the spectre of ill-doing, like the 
outward shadow of his own body, no man may escape. 

But, fortunately, just as inescapaUe is the inward 
radiajKX of well-dtnng. The deed of true charity, ex- 
ecuted thou^ it be so mlently that the left hand know 
not of the right hand's doing, none the less surely ^ad- 
1^3] 
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dens the heart, brightens the mind, paints its ^w of 
beneficence on the face even. The act of smfAe jus- 
tice, free from the taint of prejudice or self-eraltation 
none the less suffuses the soul with the wannth of beati- 
tude. No child so young that it does not instinctively 
recc^nize the difference between that wannth and the 
chill shadow of a selfish deed ; no man so old or so hard- 
ened but that he too feels that difference. No sane man 
is so perverted from the standards of normal conscious- 
ness as not to know, in his heart of hearts, which line 
of action makes for hap[Hness and which for misery; 
however iU may be his choice in practise. 

"The just man is the freest of all men from dis- 
quietude ; but the unjust man is a perpetual prey to it," 
said Epicurus; and what was true in his generation 
is no less true in ours, though more than half a hundred 
generations have intervened. Treat your fellow man 
with justice. All other admonitions are practically 
summed up and implied in that one. 

For in order to be just, you must be ftw from preju- 
dice; and freedom from prejudice implies the very 
highest flight of mental culture. 

To be just, you must take into full account the an- 
tecedents of your fellow man: his innate capacities 
and weaknesses; and this implies sympathy and al- 
truism. 

To be just, you must recognize your own delinquen- 
cies, your own conflicting tendencies (rf character; and 
this will teach you charity. 

To be just, you must be hcmest, honorable, upri^t 
in thought and deed; and as you follow the mandates 
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of these mentors, surely you may not doubt that many 
another man is moved to action by the same impulses; 
hence your own rectitude will make you optimistic as to 
the iimate rectitude of humanity. Meantime the ex- 
amine of your upright living will not be lost on your 
fellows. More than one will strive to emulate it; more 
than one will have his own sense of justice qmckened 
and strengthened; and the commtmity at large will 
grow in appreciation of the posdbilities of human 
nature, will have their faith in humanity exalted by 
your exam^, will tend for the moment to foi^ ibe 
harsh precepts of a cynic philosophy, and to grow in 
optimism. 

If you have achieved such an end as that, you have 
accomplished much in the world, thoi^h yotir share of 
what is called practical success be meagre. Of course 
it is better to succeed in your practical affairs as well. 
But if you have built such a character as that just st^- 
gested, you have not altc^ethei failed, and you may 
await the oncoming of age with philosophic serenity. 
More than likely your broadened view has shown you 
vistas beyond the horizon of your early amUtion, teach- 
ing you that the goals at which you aimed were by no 
means so important as they once seemed. Time 
deals kindly with more than one of us in that regard, 
else old age wotild bring far more of bitterness than it 
does. 

In sober reality, about the only man who may sanely 

dread the oncoming of age is he whose amotion is 

still fresh and whose life-work, though well under way, 

is still far from fruition; and evea he had assuredly 
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better be about his work, instead ci mutizig time 
in vain r^ret^ and futile apprehenacKis. If yoar ex- 
perience has not made you better aUe at forty to go 
ahead with your useful work than you were at thirty, 
then it is more than probable that you woukl waste 
the time over ^ain had you the oppcntunity to do so. 
Hence the i^tet of the man of forty that he is not 
ten years yotmger — a regret one so often hears ex- 
pressed — ^is not only foolish because of its futility, but 
implies a wish that would probably be void c^ results 
could it be realised, lliere are as many hotus in the 
day for the man of fifty as for him of twenty. And 
tOHJay is the only time of which either the <me or the 
other can be sure; to-nxmow may never crane for 
either. Life therefore has as many certainties at (me 
age as at another— and you cannot hypothecate mere 
probabilities. 

Where, however, death aj^nxMches untimdy, as frcnn 
accident or disease, while the worker is still in his 
prime and his work unfinished, we may freely admit 
that the case is hard. As IfcnrylV. of France laydan- 
gerously ill, he said to his minister Sully: "My friend, 
I have no (ear of death; you have seen me brave it in 
a thousand instances; but I regret losing my life before I 
have been able, by governing my subjects well, and 
alleviating all their biuthens, to demcaistiate that I 
love them as my children." That monarch's deeds 
were consistent with his words, as he was spared fca a 
time to demonstrate, before being snatched away, still 
prematurely, by the assassin's bullet. In such a case, 
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if death is inevitaUe, there is no refuge except in the 
philosophic reflection that some other hand wUl douht- 
less do as well the work that you are forced to lay 
aside; a reflection to which the history of every de- 
partment of action and of thought gives fullest warrant, 
yet which may be granted to lack sometime of satis- 
faction to the individual who must apply it to his own 
case. Death by violence or disease, whore it attacks a 
worthy worker, is not a natural phenomencm, but a 
breaking in on the orderly scheme of things, which we 
mtist be permitted to think a misfortune for himiani^. 

We must remember, oo the other hand, that many a 
man thinks his work incomplete, when in reality his 
useful message to humanity has been delivered in full. 
St. Jerome tells us that " at one hundred and seven years 
of age, Theophrastus lamented that he was to die, just 
when he began to know how to live." Cicero relates, 
further, that Theophrastus "complained of natiue, as 
he lay upon his death-bed, for having given deer and 
crovra so long a life, which was useless to them, while 
she had allotted men an extremely short life, though 
it was of the greatest consequence to them to live long; 
ance, if the age <^ man was extended to a greater num- 
ber of years, their lives would be improved by an 
universal knowledge, and all aits and sciences broug^ 
to perfection." 

But in reali^ it is hardly likely that Theophrastus 
knew any better how to live at one hundred years than 
he did at fifty, if indeed so well. And as to granting 
man a longer life, while that might seem desirable if he 
could retain his faculties and ibe working energy of 
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his youth; yet, as physological matters actually stand, 
it may be questioned whether most men who live out a 
normal term of years would add anything further to 
the worid's knowledge or benefit onald their lives be 
extended by another decade. Some men, as we have 
seen, produce good votk in what Alexander von Hum- 
boldt called their "doubtful years"; but, <m the other 
hand, many a famous man has been led, tbrou^ the 
weakness of age, to perpetrate senile views that were 
positively harmful, militatiDg thus against the value of 
an otherwise useful life. 

As to the sorrow that aged men feel in leaving the 
world, the case of Theophrastus — if indeed the repCHt 
of his lamentation be not apocryphal — was no doubt 
exaptiwial. Most men of venerable years do not ding 
to life with quite the eagerness of youth; and for such 
as still find joy in living, there is always the consolation 
of Cicero's true assertion that "no man is ever so old 
but that he thinks he may live another year." 

Not many, perhaps, are ready positively to forego 
that hypothetical year, when put to the test. But in 
the end this is decided for us, mostly with little warn- 
ing; and when the summons is felt to be final, but few 
rebel in spirit. 

Even when death comes prematurely through disease 
or violence, the man that has lived well will not lack 
knowledge or fortitude to die well. It is recorded 
that as Anne de Montmorency, the French Marshal, 
lay suffering the most excruciating torture from his 
wounds, a Cordelier exhorted him to patience and 
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resignation to the will of Heaven. "Ah, my good 
father," he replied, "can you suppose that a man who 
has been able to pass a life of near eighty years with 
honor, cannot tell how to terminate properly the last 
quarter of an hour of it?" And this fortitude is as 
typical as it is admiraUe. 

Any man may rationally enough shrink from the 
thought of a death by violence, prepared though he be 
to meet such death with fortitude should it come. 
TTiis shrinking, however, may represent not fear of 
death, but fear of pain. Here, as indeed elsewhere, 
it is, in the words of Seneca, the paraphernalia of the 
death-bed that terrify, rather than death itself. "Der 
Tod is nichts, aber das Sterben ist ein'schdndliche ,' 
Erfindatng" — Death is nothing, but dying is a terrible ' 
experience, — says Heine, paraphrasing the words of 
Seneca. But in general it is the prospect rather than 
the reaJity that is terrible. When the last hours come, 
as a rule they bring with them the benison of unom- 



Even where consdousness is retfuned to the end, the 
last hours are rarely, in case of natural death, hours of 
suffering. "If I could hold a pen," said William 
Hunter, the anatomist, in one of the last moments of 
his life, "I would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die." And these words but give egression to 
what is perlu^ the normal experience of mankind. 
For the vast majority of the himian race, dying proves as 
painless a process as the falling asleep that they have 
practised every night of their lives. 

Hius to liken dying to failing asleep is periiaps the 
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most hackneyed of all compariscHis; but &om its very 
obviousness we can no more escape it than could our 
forebears. "Death and his brother Sleep," have sung 
the poets of every age and in every tongue. Nay, 
prehistoric man, before men knew they were poets or 
philosophers, noted the likeness, and built on it the 
structure of a phiIoso[^y of superstition, ages before 
the wcffd philosopher came into being; and the thinkers 
of all succeeding eras have e:^tanded aiKl elaborated the 
idea to meet the needs of their diverse systems. Nor 
can it be said that the accumulating wisdom of the 
ages has added much to the force of the dmpk primi- 
tive comparison. But the wise men of the later time 
differ from the savage in this — they no longer fear that 
"dreams may come" to break in on the soenity of the 
long night of death. 

If death then be but "a sleep and a forgetting," to 
fear it as cme fears a conscious ill is the very n^ati<m 
of reason. The normal man falls asleep some 365 - 
times each year, or more than 35,000 times in the course 
of a normal life. Each of these thousands of periods of 
sleeping, lasting on the average seven or eight hours, 
has been a time of virtual oblivion, during which the 
sleeper was totally unconscious of the world-activities 
that were moving full tilt in the opposite hemisphere to 
that in which he chanced to lie. One-third of his entire 
life has thus been passed in a state that, so far as am- 
sdousness— the essence of volitional being — is concerned, 
was the negation of living. What matters it if cne 
mommg he fail to awaken at his accustomed hour? 
[370] 
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"V/bat matter if his eight-hour term of oblivi<m be 
lengthened out horn time to etemity? 

The logic of every age has answered that for the 
individual himself it can nothing matter. Sooner ai 
later his ku^ sleep vrill come, and for himself it can 
matter little whether it be the present night or another 
that is lengthened beyond its fellows. For himself — 
aye; but what of his friends, of the dear ones perhaps 
dependent upcm the &uits of his daily industry? What 
man lives aMy for himself? The average man falls 
asleep to-night to gain strength and energy for to-mor- 
row's task, which must needs be done if his family is to 
be supplied with the necessaries of life. Shall we say 
that fcH* these dear dependent (xies it does not matter 
whether it be to-night that he enters on his long sleep? 
Tt would he but a visionary philosophy that could make 
that affirmation. 

F<n- man die social animal, then, it does matter — 
and vastly matter — ^when death comes. Whoever has 
dear ones dependent upon him for bodily support and 
for mental and spiritual stimulus and comfort, is not a 
mere individual, but rather a component part of a 
sodal coganism from which he cannot be prematurely 
withdrawn without injury to the remaining parts. 
Such a person may rationally shrink from premature 
death; nay, he would be irrational if he did not fear it. 
But, on the other hand, knowing that shoiild the 
"inexorable summons" come his fears and his desires 
will avail him nothing, it is the final test of his ration- 
ality that he waste no time in idle lamentations, but 
strive to the utmost to make such material provision for 
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those dependent on him as will minimize the evils of hit 
withdrawal, should withdrawal be inevitaUe. I know 
not how the man that has not made proviaon — to ibe 
best of his alnlity — ^for the future of his dear ones, can 
enjoy a ni^t of normal slumber; much less should such 
a delinquent be able to contem^^te death with any 
show d serenity. I£s surely cannot be the calm 
resignation of the man who knows well how to die be- 
cause he has known well how to live. 

But however full your proviaon for those dependoit 
upon you; however ripe the measure of your hving; 
however painlesdy you sink into the sweet forg^fulness 
of peaceful slumber; your withdrawal from companicm- 
ship must be a grief to those that hold you dear, against 
which no philosophy can for the moment avail them. 
Tlie measure and the permanence of this sorrow must, 
indeed, be somewhat proportionate to the measure of 
your right-living. But with proportionate sinceri^, 
as time brings consolation and the memory of your life 
becomes a pleasant reminiscence, will your sometime 
companions enshrine in their hearts the words which 
Callhnachus inscribed long ago to Saon of Acanthus^ 
son of DiccHi: 

"He lies In a sacred sleep; 
S^ not that meo of virtue dk** 
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"Happiness lies all in tbe functions of reason; in war- 
rantable desires and virtuous [wactice." 

— Marctis Aurdius. 
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WHAT TO EAT 

[An amplification of certain aspects of tbc questiooa dealt with 
in the Chapter on Pl^sical Needs, pp. 19-38.] 

IT may be wdl to recall that there axe two quite 
differeot ways of regarding the food problem. 
One may eat to live, or one may live to eat; and 
one's way of estimating the food problem will differ 
somewhat according to the class one belongs to. Yet 
after all, the difference is more seemii^ than real; for 
over-indulgence destroys the capacity for enjoyment; so 
in the end the man who lives to eat will get more pleasure 
from his palate by showing it some conaderatton. 
Moreover, the individuals are few who wholly despise 
the pleasures of the palate. Indeed, the phyacal appe- 
tite is too deep-seated and too essential to be ignored 
in practice, even by those who mentally deplore its ex- 
istence. 

To appreciate the character of the insistent appeal, 
and to imderstand the real share of food-taking in the 
economy of the organism, it must be recalled that the 
human body is a ph]^cal machine, to which the feuniliar 
physical laws of the conservatioi of enei^ M>ply ^ 
fully as to any mechanism of man's construction. 
Every self-impelled motion of any portion of the body — 
be it but the fiick of a finger— is accompanied by the 
[27s] 
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destruction of a poition of oigaslc tissue, and by 
elaborate rb<^"^'r ftl bransmutatioDs. Such rh^mniral 
changes, stated in the least technical language, con- 
stitute a virtual buming of fuel. Oxygen, l»ou^ 
from the lungs by the red blood corpuscles, unites with 
certain matter of the tissues, with a resulting liberaticHi 
of energy, partly measurable as muscular force, and 
partly as heat. 

The product of this ozydation— ashes of this ccnn- 
bustion— are no longer availaUe for the purposes of 
bodily nourishmoit or aiergy-production; indeed, 
they are not merely useless, they are poatively detri- 
mental. If allowed to accumulate in the tissues or the 
blood, they are noxious poisons, quickly overpowering 
the organism and destroying life. The ursemic poison- 
ing of certain kidney diseases furnishes a well-known 
case in point. 

It is familiar experience that the body may exist for 
long periods without exerting the muscles; so it would 
be possible, on this score, to reduce the necessity for 
fuel almost indefinitely — thou^ not quite indefinitely, 
Eance heart muscles and the muscles of the reqnratoiy 
and digestive systems are perpetually active. But, 
however inactive, the organism is of necesst^ giving 
o£F heat (imless k^ in a medium at a temperature that 
would be unendurable) and this heat must be supplied 
by the buming of fuel, else the bodily temperature as a 
whole would quickly sink below the level at which life 
may be maintained. 

One of the most remarkable of phyaological facts 

is the narrow range of temperature maintained by the 
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body in health. Day and night, summer and winter, 
the organism scarcely varies by so much as a single 
degree centigrade from the same normal level. The 
interior of the body is indeed wanner than the surface, 
but the swiftly flowing blood tends naturally to establish 
equilibrium. Even vmd&c stress of the maladjustment 
due to disease, the range of temperature is only a few 
d^rees, — rarely more than six. 

Iliis oi course implies the existence of bodily mechan- 
isms for r^ulating of the elimination of heat. The 
skin, with its perspiratory apparatus, is the most con- 
sfucuous of these. When the pores are open and per- 
spiration is active, the evaporating liquid exerts an 
enormous cooling influence. On the other hand, when 
the pores are closed and the excretions reduced to a 
minimum, the skin serves as a relatively impervious 
barrier, and the bodily heat is conserved to a remarkable 
degree. Yet at the very best there is a considerable 
loss of heat, and the body would quickly cool below the 
life-line were the combustion-fires to be quite extin- 



Such phyaobgical explanations as this serve, after 
aD, Mily to give technical expresacm to the familiar 
knowledge that the body must be perpetually supplied 
with food. It required no scientific analyas to teach 
mankind that elementary truth. Yet it is alwajrs of 
interest to know the whys of the most familiar phoiom- 
ena, and, moreover, it is always possible that the ex- 
planation of an old truth may put us in line of dis- 
covery of facts that are not so familiar. 

In the present instance, for exam^e, we shall be 
[^771 
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better able to apply inteUigent discrimination between 
seemingly conflicting practical experiences, if we bear 
in mind the underlying character of that need which 
expresses itself as a desire for food. To the same end, 
it mil be well to carry our [^yaologicat explanations 
one step farther, noting the chemical character of the 
materiab which supply mankind with food. For this 
puipose, we may for the moment oveilook the ever- 
present sup[dy of gaseous food in the form of ox^en, 
that is taken into the body tfarou^ the lungs, and the 
equally essential liquid food-stuff in the form of the 
universal solvent, water. 

Payii^ heed rather to the solid and semi-solid sub- 
stances that are more conventionally thought of as 
food-stuffs, we find that these — great as is their seemli^ 
diveraty-~are all susceptible of being sorted into three 
classes, which the physiological chemist designates 
(i) proteins, (a) carbohydrates, and (3) fats. 

Proteins, or albuminoid substances, are such as 
contain nitrogen ccHnlsned with o:^gen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and sundry other elements in lesser quan- 
tities. The essential condition, from a chemical stand- 
point, is the presoice of the nitrogen. Proteins are 
often spoken of as nitrogenous foods. Familiar ex- 
amples of this class of food are furnished by meat of 
all kinds; eggs and milk also contain albuminoids, 
and so do such vegetables as the cereals, and, in par- 
ticular, lentils, peas and beans. 

Carbohydrates are so called because they are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The sugars 
and the starches are the typical carbohydrate foods. 
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Fats are akin to carbohydrates in composition, in 
that they are made up of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and are devoid of nitrogen, but they differ 
in molectUar arrangement of the elements, as their 
obvious physical qualities testify to the most casual 
observer. 

Proteins are direct suppliers of muscular waste } 
carbohydrates and fats are suppliers of enei^, and may 
be stored for future use in the form of fat. 

It is an elementary physLoIogical truth that a portion 
of each of these three types of food-stuffs must be 
included in a well-rounded dietary. It is possiUe to 
state pretty d^nitely bow much of each of the principal 
chemical elements should be included; but such a 
citation has no practical importance for the generahty 
of people. It is really more to the point to recall that 
countless millions of beings solved the problem of food 
measureaUy well in ages when phj^ological chemistry 
did not exist, even as a name, and that countless individ- 
uals to-day are led by their mere instincts, and the 
accumulated experience that is matter of everyday 
knowlet^, to altt^ther satisfactory results. Exper- 
ience, after aU, must be the final arbiter. But when 
empirical experience walks hand in hand with scientific 
analysis, each helpii^ the other, we may hope for the 
best results. Only we must beware of scientific dog- 
matism, no less t^"" of empirical dogmatism. 

Glancing back into the pre-scientific past, then, we 

find that a vast majority of our ancestors were of 

omnivorous food' habits. The teeth of man have not 
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changed essentially in form ance the pre-historic 
pmod, and undoubtedly the teeth are those of an 
omnivorous animal. This does not prove that man 
should necessarily indulge in a widely varied diet 
to-day, but it offers aX least a suggestive hint. 

The diet of primitive man doubtless depended largely 
upon c^>portumty. In tropical and semi-tn^cal 
l^tudes— where we may su[^)0se our primitive ancestor 
made his home — fruits and nuts were to be found in 
relative abundance, suitable for food without artificial 
prepaiaticm. £^ of lords and reptiles, and the 6esh 
of young birds and animals were also obtainaUe, as 
were numerous species of snails and large insects; and 
along the rivers moUusks and fish could be secured. 
So from the very first man's appetite was pampered 1^ 
a varied diet. 

When man became a full-fledged hunter and fisher, 
and wandered to the north, he doubtless disturbed 
somewhat the balance of his dietary by the increased 
proportion of proteins represented l^ the flesh of his 
quarry. But, on the other hand, he presently became 
an agricxilturist also, and the cereals and vc$;etaUes 
thus added to his food-supply tended to restore the 
balance, by supplying an abundant store of carbo- 
hydrates. 

Before the dawn of hlstcny man bad become an 
efficient herder and agriculturist; his herds comfmsed 
the ox, sheep, and goat. The jun^e fowl was not yet 
known in the Mediterranean region, but ducks, geese, 
and pigs had been tamed; rye, bariey, oats, wheat, 
and rice were under cultivation, t(^tber with a con- 
[280] 
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aderaUe number of garden v^;etables that are still 
in vc^e. 

It must be recalled, however, that the easton hemis- 
phere did not supply the turkey, and that the very 
important white potato and Indian ovn— not to men- 
tis tobacco, which is at least next door to a food-stuff — 
are also exclusive products of the Americans. The 
introduction of the potato, in particular, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries led to one of the most un- 
portant changes in the diet of the average man that 
have taken place within the historical period. It 
supplied a cheap, starchy food, such as had not hitherto 
been availaUe, and doubtless aided in decreaang the 
proportion of meat in the average European dietary. 
Nevertheless, meat was the predominant food-stuff 
long after the potato was introduced. 

As to sweets, which form so constant a part of the 
average diet to-day, the ancient worid was virtually 
restricted to a sin^e kind — ^namely honey. The 
fomiliar Hebrew phrase "a land flowing in milk and 
honey" suggests the esteem in which this native sweet 
was held. Among the Greeks, honey was one of the 
most important cranmodities of commerce; Attic 
honey, suppUed by bees that fed upon the wild thyme 
on the hills of Hymettus near Athens, being [articularly 
celebrated. Throughout the Middle Ages honey 
continued to be the standard sweet. Sugar, made from 
the juice of the cane, is a strictly modem luxury, — or 
neces^ty, — and beet sugar, which now greatly pre- 
d(Hninates over cane sugar in the maricets of the world, 
is a development of the late nineteenth century. 
[281I 
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The supply of honey available in any ^e was prob- 
ably always limited, as compared with the commercial 
output of the modem sugars. 

Precise statistics as to the matter ate not availaUe, 
but it is incredible that the honey crop can have been 
more than a bagatelle compared with the millifms of 
tons of grape sugar and cane sugar that represents 
the yearly output of our own time. 

We may all suppose, then, that sweet carbohydrates 
have a larger share in the average dietary of to-day 
(particularly in America) than they ever claimed in ibe 
dietary of any eariier generation. It is possible that 
this change will have an appreciable effect upon the 
phydque of our race ; but the exact nature of this effect 
may not safely be predicted. 

Meantime, it would appear that if changed diet^ic 
conditions have had any influence upon the physical 
development of our race, it has been in the direction 
of increasing the average size; since it is afiSimed that 
the average upper-class F.Tiglishman of to-day cannot 
wear the average armor of the Middle Ages. As to 
general health, as tested by average length of life, of 
course that is incomparably better; but we must 
guard against drawing sweeping concluaons from this, 
since tim banishment of plagues, through preventive 
medicines and perfected hygiene, reasonably accounts 
for most if not all of the improvement. For example, 
it was no change of diet, but the discovery of Jenner, 
that veritably banished small-pox — a disease which, in 
the days of our great grandfathers, claimed one-tenth 
of the whole population as its victims. 
[382] 
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Such f&cts as that warn us against dogmatisni in 
attempting to draw lessons from history. About the 
only safe conclusion that a study of the dietary condi- 
ticms of our ancestors seems to warrant, is that the 
generality of mankind at all stages of human develop- 
ment have eaten as great a variety of foods as they 
could secure, guided by the palate only, and without 
concenung themselves as to dietetic theories, and have 
thriven measureably. 

Dout^ess there have been faddists in all ages who 
argued for limited diet We know, for exam^^, that 
Pythagoras, one of the eariiest of Greek philosophers, 
was credited with advocating a stricdy vegetable diet, 
away back in the sixth century b. c But no civilized 
people have ever carried out such an experiment on a 
large scale; and to this day the advocates of vegetable 
diet are obliged to depend upon theories, unsupported 
by the only kind of evidence that a>uld really be con- 
vincing. 

No one questions that it would be pos^ble for man- 
kind to subsist on a vegetable diet, — ance such a diet 
could be so selected as to supply all the necessary 
elements of nutrition, — but the only races that actually 
put the matter to the test of practice are certain Poly- 
nesian savages of a very low order, who certainly do not 
offer an inspiriting example. 

It has been pointed out that these vegetarian savages 
are cruel and ferocious, whereas the Esquimaux, who 
live on an almost excluavely animal diet, are notor- 
iously mild and peaceable in dispcsition. But climatic 
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conditions are so obviously a possible factor in deter- 
mining the temperament of these races — one oi which 
inhabit the troirics, the other the arctic regions— that 
sweeping conclusions must not be drawn honi the 
otherwise si^gestive facts. 



II 

BKAIN AND ICND 

[Ami^ifying the text erf Put H: Mental A^wcts of the 
Frobtem of Haiq>iiwss, pp. 81-133.] 

CogUo, ergo sum~l think, therefore I am. Such is 
the dasacal phrase in which the great Frenchman 
Descartes suinmed up the essence of his philosophy. 
At first ^ance perhaps the full Ic^c of this proportion 
is not apparent; but the more you o^tate the phrase 
the more profound it will seem. "I think, therefore 
I am" — when you reflect on it fuUy you wiU see that 
you have no other means of demonstrating your exist- 
ence. Could we not think, quite obviou^y we could not 
know of our own existence, or of any other existence. 
We should be as non-sentient as sticks or stcmes. 

"None the less we might still exist, just as the sticks 
and stones exist," you may say. True enough, but you 
could not prove that you existed, which of course is 
the sense in which Descartes' phrase must be received. 

Quite in keeping with the egoistic character of this 

postulate <^ Descartes, is the truth — which at first 

thou^t seems a littie startling, but which is seen on 

reflection to be almost axiomatic — that each of us can 
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really know nothing except by inference of any mind 
other than our own. 

When I speak of the human mind, I am really draw- 
ing inferences fixfsn my own mind. I can by no possi- 
bility gain any direct knowledge as to your mind, nor 
can you gain any direct knowledge of my mind. We 
cannot see or heax at toudi an idea; we can experi- 
ence it in our own mind, but we cannot in any direct 
way eaperience the idea of another person than our- 
selves. 

What we know then of other minds than our own is 
strictly infer^itial. Hie btain-cdl which is the essential 
organ of mind can tel^ra^^ out and order certain 
muscles to move in this way or that, and this is its 
only possible way of communication with the woild. 
Through the movements thus attained come the 
gestures, actions, and language which are the only 
outward symbols by which mind manifests itself. It 
would be possible, by cutting only a few nerve channels, 
to shut (^ the mind absolutely from any outward 
expression of its feelings and ideas. Indeed, disease 
sometimes does this, and the victim must lie motionless, 
unaUe in any way to give expression to his desires. 

But under ordinary circumstances, these channels 
of outward expression are in constant operation, and 
the mind is communicating with the outside worid 
incessantly. And from the peculiarities of the action, 
gesture, and speech that are the media of this (xxa- 
munication, we infer that other minds are like our own. 
This similarity would not exist had not the individuals 
who manifest it descended from the same races, and 
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had not their ancestors from IcHig associatioD ksined 
to use Uie same symbols for the same ideas. But 
since this is the case, we have the strongest possible 
warrant for assuming that the gestures, and actions, 
and words of others with whom we are associated are 
prompted by just such ideas as are in our own minds. 
This, however, is only an inference. When you and 
I touch this table tc^ther, I can never know positively 
that it feels to you as it does to me. But I have the 
strongest posEdUe inferential warrant for assuming 
that it does, and the entire structure erf our sod^y is 
based on this assumption. 

Reasoning along lines suggested by such an analysis 
as this, the idealistic philosophers have developed a 
theory that nothing exists but mind. "Tliere is no 
such thing as matter,'^' they declare, "independently 
of sensation of mind; there is no sudi thing as color 
save as the eye interprets certain conditions; similaiiy 
there is no sound save for the ears; no odor save for 
the olfactory organs." This method of reasoning has 
its allurements, but it lacks the suffrage of common 
sense, and we need not follow it. The powers of mind 
are qiiite wonderful enough without attempting to 
stretch their bounds. But, on the other hand, we may 
freely admit the truth of the poet's contention that 
"There's nothing good or bad but thinking makes it 
so." 

On the opposite side of the lists of controversy from 

the Idealist stands the Materialist, armed with the 

belief that nothing exists but matter; oi>-for it is 
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difficult to state philosophica] beliefs fairly in a phrase — 
at least that matter is paramount, and that all known 
phenomena are but the observed effects of the inter- 
actions of matter. "The brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes Wle" is the famous dictum of Cabanis, 
thrown full at the heads of the old school of idealists. 

Wiih the pretty turmoil that such an announcement 
naturally elicited, we have no present concern. In the 
philosophical byways there are still to be seen and heard 
reminiscences of the struggle, and no cautious person 
dare affirm that the problem of the ultimate relations 
of matter and of the forces that (q>erate on matter has 
been solved. But, on the other hand, one hazards 
nothing in affirming that the proximal problem of the 
dependence of mind upon the functionings of the 
brain — which for our present purpose is all that con- 
cerns us — ^is settled beyond the rai^ of dispute. No 
one to-day questions that the brain is, in a very tangible 
and real sense, the organ of mind; and that upon the 
proper action of this organ depends the integrity of our 
thoughts and feelings. 

Waiving all remoter philosophical implications, the 
acceptance of this belief implies a long advance upon 
the opinions of our ancestors only a few generations 
removed, who held that the sole function of the brain 
is to cool the Uood, and that the seat of mind is to be 
found in the heart. Now we know that, though the 
heart supplies the aQ-important blood, without which 
no functioning is possaWe, yet that the direct and 
proximal organ of mind is the brain. If we are to think 
right, our brains — ^not our hearts alone — ^must be right. 
[a87] 
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Any physical pervendtHi of the brain is sure to be 
recorded in a perversion of the mind. 

So much as this, stated in general terms, is doubdess 
femiliar knowledge nowadays to every intelligent 
reader; but I suppose there are many readers who have 
but a very vague idea as to the anatomical conditions 
that exist in the brain, and upon which the activity of 
mind depends. It may not be amiss, then, to sup^e- 
ment our studies of the action of mind with a brief 
outline of the underlying brain conditions. Sach a 
study will periiaps make it eaaer to grasp the import 
of a ample analysis of mental processes themselves. 

At the outset, then, it must be imderstood that the 
brain is In eSect an aggre^aticm oi nerve gan^ia, and 
that such an aggregation is found only among the 
animals that are relatively hi^ in the organic scale, — 
that is to say, among the vertebrates. With the very 
lowest vertebrates, the collection of ganglia makes up a 
spinal cord that is but slightly enlarged at its anterH»- 
Kid to form a hmn proper. But as we come up the or- 
ganic scale, this anterior enla^ement of the spinal cord 
becomes more and more conspicuous (and the animal 
correspondingly more intell^ent), until finally in tlie 
case of birds and mammals it is relatively entamous 
in size. Man, at the head of the scale, ha-t a brain t?n»t 
' is not only relatively the largest of all, but that is actually 
larger than that of any other j^nimfl l s except the tidiale 
and the elephant. 

The essential structures of the brain are minute cells, 

and fibres that connect these cells with one another and 
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with the organs and tissues lying without the brain. 
Iliese essential cells are so infinitesimal in aze that 
many millions of them lie imbedded in each culxc 
centimeter of the brain substance. We need not here 
attempt to surmise how they perform the work that is 
laid out for them, ]mt we may tell pretty definitely what 
that work is. The fibres iima the cells run out to the 
periphery of the body, and there become a part of aU 
<A the tissues that are in contact with the outer world. 
For coQTCnience we may think of these fibres as tele- 
graph wires that convey messages from the outer world 
to the brain-cell. If any part of our body comes in 
contact with an exterior object, we at once feel that the 
surface of that object is soft or hard, as the case may be; 
that it is cold or warm, rough or smooth, and the like. 
We seem to leam all this instantaneously, but in point 
of fact we do not know it tmtil the impresaons received 
at the finger-tip, for example, have been transmitted 
to the brain, and there interpreted by the brain-cells. 
In the process of this interpretation, the mind appears. 
The sanoe thing is true of all impresEaons that we 
receive through the organs of special sense. The eye 
does not see, the ear does not hear, the tongue does 
Dot taste, the nose does not smell; but each of these 
organs receives impressions from different kinds of 
forces of the external worid, and transmits them to 
the bnun; and it is the tiny brain-cell that develops 
the complex seiisati<His in question. The superficial 
(»gan of sense is like the transmitter of a telephone. 
The nerve fibrS is the transmitting wire. The brain- 
cell is the internal transmitter, back of which stands 
[389] 
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Mind, the sentient bdng, listening to the message that 
the cCKnplex apparatus brings from the outer world. 
Every part of this apparatus must be in good woiiing 
order, or the message will either fail to come at all to 
the mind, or will be a distorted one. 

To make the comparison complete, it must be known 
that the brain-cells that thus receive messages frcun 
without are also in constant communicaticHi with <me 
another thiou^ the mediimi of a vastly complex 
network of fibres that merely pass from one cell to an- 
other, without extending beyond the confines of the 
brain. Thus the messages received from one source 
are omstantly checked, as it were, by comparison with 
messages from other sources; such assodaticm being 
equally essoitial to the devdt^ment of correct inter- 
pretations of the various and sundry messages. By 
means of the apparatus of associational fibres and ceDs, 
it is posable also to send out messages &om the brain 
to the periphery of the body, — along another set of 
exterior wires, — ordering certain sets of muscles to con- 
tract, to meet what the mind concaves to be the needs 
of the body. 

Such, then, is the phy^cal sub-structure beneath 
the mind. Such is the apparatus that must functionate 
in order that the curious process we call thinking may 
be effected. But, after emphasizing thus the inter- 
dependence of mind and body, we may revert to the 
earlier point of view to the extent of reaffirming that, 
after all, the brain and the body in which it rests are of 
no importance in and for themselves. They are sctely 
important as being the dwelling-place of the mind. 
[390] 
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Physical beauty, for example, is of no consequence 
except as the mind interprets it; — except as it gives 
pleasure to the mind of its possessor and to the minds 
of others. 

Physical infirmity could be of no consequence save 
for its effects, direct or indirect, in curtailing the 
happiness of the afflicted individual or his fellows. 
In a word, then, I repeat, the conditions of body and 
brain are important not in and for themselves, but only 
because of their essential influence on the all-important 
mind, which alone interprets the conditions of well- 
being or of ill-being; which alone knows anything of 



III 

|THE TEST OF AGE 

[Amplifying tbe text of the cfa^itcr on Youtli versus Agt, 
p. 165, seq.] 

Apropos of what is said on p. 170 about the hour 
as the better unit for computing age, rather than the 
year, I recall once hearing a man of allied immature 
years argue this standard against a critic who had con- 
temptuously assured him that he would "know more 
when he was older." 

"But, my dear sir," said the man of twenty-five, 
"I am already older than you." 

"Nonsense," replied the other; "I am for^-three 
and you are not yet thirty." 

"Forty-three what?" 

[agi] 
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"Why, years, of course." 

"But what have years to do with the matter? Y<hi- 
der tree is probaUy a coitury old, but I presume you 
will not admit that it is wiser than you are. To measure 
a. man's life with years is like measuring diamonds in a 
bushel measure. Now you don't estimate diamonds 
that way; you don't even wei^ them by ounces or 
drachms or grains. Your unit is the karat, which is a 
mere fraction of a grain. In the same way the life of a 
man should be estimated not in years or months or 
days even, but in minutes or seconds. Take care of the 
seconds and the years will take care of themselves. Let 
us, however, measure even by the crude standard of 
hours, and I shall still be able to show that I have 
really lived longer than you have." 

"Go ahead," said the other incredulously. 

"Well, to begin with, what are your hours of sleep?" 

"I retire about ten and arise at eight." 

"Very good. I retire at eleven and arise at five; so 
I take dx hours of sleep to your ten, gaining four hours 
of waking life each day. Now how much time do you 
q)end at meals?" 

"About three hours." 

"And I not over an hour; so I gain two hours more. 
What about games? I notice that you play Inlliards 
and cards and checkers a good deal." 

"Yes, I always play one or another game for two 
hours in the evenii^." 

" During which time I am studying some infcmnative 

book. Therefore I must claim these hours also. I 

don't say yoiur time at the games is absolutely wasted. 
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Perhaps that recieatioti is necessary for your health 
even; but I do not tequiie that kind of diveraon, and 
you will hardly claim that your evening at euchre h as 
added much to your knowledge of life or to your real 
working efficiency. In a word, then, your hours for 
work or study are reduced to nine a day, whereas mine 
number sevraiteen, ot almost twice as many. 

"I think, then, that you can see where the argument 
lands us, even supposing that our brains are of the same 
quality, and our woiUng hours equally effective. A v^ 
ample use of mathematics will show you that I am 
older in hours than you are, and that hence I should 
have a fuller mental equipment, a wider store of 
knowledge, a more mature view of life. Q. £. D., as we 
used to say in the geometry class. 

"Of course," he concluded smilingly, "you may 
really be a whole lot wiser than I, for your brain may 
be so much better than mine that you can learn 
more in ten minutes than I do in an hour; but please 
don't assert your wisdom again on the score of 
mere age; for there, as you see, I have you at a dis- 
advantage." 

I recall that I was a good deal struck with this pre- 
sentation of the age question at the time. Being young 
myself I naturally aded in ^rmpathy with the counter 
of hoturs, though X should not now regard his logic as 
unassailaUe. I should by no means admit, for example, 
that hours spent in familiar discourse at table, or hoiurs 
devoted to competitive games are to be scored over 
unqualifiedly on the vrraag side of the ledger of life- 
eiqperience. Yet on the whole the argument for count- 
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ing the life term by its well-used hours contaiits so huge 
a germ of truth that I have thou^ it worth transcrilHng 
heie. 

After all, however, this presentaticH] only serves to 
give graphic illustration to the familiar truth jh^t mere 
age is not the final test of any man's wisdom or mental 
state. All about us in everyday life we see men who have 
stained full maturity ck hours, yet who have not 
achieved, and who never will achieve wisdom. All 
too many are the men who grow in self -complacent 
ignorance rather than in knowlet^ with the increasLog 
hours. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is hardly to be denied that 
the average man passes through somewhat dearly^ 
marked strata of life with the increasing decades, — 
after adolescence, I mean of course, and before the 
onset of senility. Nor, indeed, are such phases confined 
to the life-history of ordinary men. Men of genius 
exhilnt growth and change none the less markedly, as 
witness the "periods" of such painters as Raphael and 
Velasquez, or of such a vmter as Goethe. 

We have cited sundry instances of men whose mental 
powers seemed unimpaired at the close of their eighth 
decade; there are even instances well authenticated 
where a fair measure of virility has been retained 
close to the century mark. But on the other hand, 
we need not go beyond the common experience of man- 
kind for proof that most men show the weight of years 
even in their sixth decade. Such an instance as that 
of Emerson proves that a man of g^us of the most 
[394] 
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penetrating mind may "die at top" while his years are 
not yet lengthened beycmd the normal span. 

Obviously, then, the picture presented in our text 
has a reverse side. But indeed I have more than imce 
sug^sted that the perennially prt^ressdve man is the 
exception, not the rule. We may go further and admit 
that even the most progressive mind must compass a 
pretty definite cycle of evolution and devdudon. 
Absolute sta^ is inconceivable, and we mu^ suppose 
that every human organism is either progressing or 
retrograding every hour of its life. In the insbsry of 
every man and vnxnan, there must be <»ie hour, <Hie 
instant, when the mind is at its very best; ate s^nc^ 
moment when it reaches its highest height. Beyond 
that moment lies the l<mg decline. But in practice, 
as I have pdnted out, no man can say just when that 
moment comes. 

Consdering the known interdependence of mind 
and body, it might at first thou^ appear that the 
moment of a man's mental prime might be determined 
by tests applied to this phy^cal organism. But further 
conaderation shows the fallacy of such a supposition. 
The Ug brain upon which man's intellectual status 
depends is the v^ latest product of evolution; whereas 
the muscular system in its full development belongs to 
the childhood of the race. It is then l»it the normal 
expresaon of the laws of heredity that each individual 
should reach his physical prime long before he reaches 
the climax of his mental powers. The champon 
athlete is at his best in the twenties, or at latest in the 
eaiiy part of his fourth decade. By thirty-five, as a 
[«)5l 
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nile, he has passed his climax of muscular t&aeacy. 
His muscular syston may at best seem almost to "btM 
its own" for another decade. 

But meantime the organism is entering on what mig^t 
be termed the cerebral epoch: the muscles have had 
their day, it is now the brain's turn. That too must 
pass on to a climactic in due course; but it was the 
chief theas of our te;^ to suggest that, for the average 
man and woman, the period of up-grade mi^t be 
prdonged, and the declining slope made less pre- 
cipitous. 

IV 

TEDE LESSON 07 HEBEDm 

[Ampli^ring the text of the chapteis oa Ijfe-Compuilmalup, 
and The Comiog GeDOatbn, pp. 310-440.] 

The scientific shibbcdeth of our time is ho^dity. 
The word is on everyone's tongue. \^ewing a ^en 
fellow-mental, it is quite the fashion to shake one's head 
and say, "Oh, heredity accounts for him; blood will 
tell." And with this formula we are accustomed to 
measure our fellows, much as a clerk measures doth. 
. And lest there should be any douUs about the m^bod, 
the man of scioice comes to our aid. 

"Yes," he says, "you are quite right. Your fcnmula 
egresses the universal principle of heredi^. We w<»d 
it a little differently, but the idea is the same. 'like 
begets like' is the way we put it. It applies, to every 
living thing in the vrorld. Notice this badllus, for 
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eiample. Ev^i as you observe it beneath the micro- 
scope, it divides, and two bacilli are there in place of 
one. This process it will continue indefinitely, under 
proper conditi<xis, until there are myriads of bacilli 
there, but every one will be precisely Uke the first, llie 
cholera bacillus never changes into the badllus of cchi- 
sumption, nor that into the bacillus of diphtheria. 
Each produces its own kind and no other. 'Like 
b^ets like!* It is beautifully simple, unequivocally 
true, and of imiversal appUcadon." 

It is little wonder that so relatively am[de, so true 
and so swee^n^ a prcqrasiticm has proved alluring. 
All universal formuls are so. But it should not be 
forgotten that a seemingly simple principle may become 
very complex indeed, in its application. So it is here. 
Indeed, a stumbling-block of most alarming dimen- 
saaa appears at the very outset if we attempt to apply 
the princi[^ of heredity intelligently to any hi^er 
organism, in the fact that two parents are to be con- 
sidered. These parents are not precisely like one an- 
other, hence, in the nature of the case, the offspring 
must be either identical with one parent and unlike 
the other, or else identical with neither. Here theory 
vravers, but eiperience proves that the offspring always 
combines in some measure the qualities of both parents; 
hence, that it never is precisely Uke either ^ them. 
What, then, becomes of the principle of heredity? It 
^ipeais that like does Hot beget like in the sense of 
idottity; and if "like" is only meant to convey a sense 
of general similarity, it is altogether too vague a prin- 
ciple to have practical utility. 
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In point of £act, however, no such vagueness exists. 
The seeming obscurity results partly from the omiplex- 
ity of the conditicms and partly from misappzehensioD 
of terms. The emanation is found in the fact that 
heiedity implies not so much the trangnisfaon of cm- 
ditions as of tendencies. 

Speaking loosely, we often say that amsumptionr 
insanity, and heart disease are hereditary. Strictly 
speaking, the statement ts never true. An inherent 
weakness or susceptiUlity of lungs, brain, or heart — a 
tendency towards disease of these organs— may be 
transmitted, but not the diseases themselves. And so 
<^ other ccmditions. The word tendencies is our open 
sesame. Two parents having qualities unlike and 
often mutually exclusive cannot transmit these qualities 
to their common offspring; but they can transmit all 
their tendencies to that ofEspring, even thou^ these 
tendencies be antagtmistic. 

An oiganism cannot be two things at once, but it 
may tend to be many different things; antagonistic 
tendencies within it constantly strug^ing for the 
mastery. And aided by external conditions, the ten- 
dencies at one time subordinate may at another time 
become dominant. Failing of such favorable condi- 
tions, tendencies may keep up an unequal and seemingly 
inefficient stru^^ throughout the lifetime of an in- 
dividual, without once making themselves manifest, 
and yet be transmitted to the offs[»ing with such 
potential force as there to become operative. 

To illustrate: If one parent has black eyes, the 

other blue, it is evident that both cannot transmit the 
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color of the eyes to their child. But one may transmit 
a tendency to black eyes, the other a tendency to blue, 
and according as one tendency or the other proves the 
EEtronger, the child will have black or blue eyes. Suppose 
the black-eye tendency pievails Sat the moment-^hat 
is, for that individual. The blue-eye tendency is not 
eliminated; though dormant for that generation, it 
may reassert itself so stron^y that a child of the next 
generation will have blue eyes though both its parents 
have black eyes. 

Nor is this all. A tendency may lemain dormant, 
and perhaps unsuspected, not merely for one but 
sometimes for many generations, becoming at last 
manifest again in a remote descendant. And this is 
as true of mental and motal tendencies as of physical. 
In short, the observed facts would seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the onanism never relinquishes any 
tendency it has once acquired, but holds it in stock* 
if need be, generation after generation, awaiting a 
favorable opportunity to herald it forth. Only by such 
a supposition can we explain the commonly-observed 
fact of inhaitan<% from remote ancestors, or, as Darwin 
termed it, atavism. 

Manifestly, then, we shall greatly err if we attempt 
swte[»ng estimates of a child's hereditary tendencies 
from a study of its parents alone. Nor will it suffice 
to turn to grandparents, or even great-grandparents. 
Atavism assuredly reaches far back of these. But if 
we invoke a remoter ancestry, we shall be dum- 
founded at the response. BehoU themi There were 
eight great-grandparents; thirty-two individuals in the 
[399] 
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generadoD before that; then 64, laS, 356. We have 
reached back cmljr to the tune (^ the Pilgrim fathers. 

And still they accumulate, these unavmdable an- 
cestors. In the tenth generation they number a thou- 
sand, omitting an unimportant dozen or two for the 
sake of round numbers; in the twentieth generation 
they are an army of a millioD. And this is going back 
only to the twelfth or thirteenth century. One need go 
but little further and the seeminf^y unassailable mathe- 
maticals will name him an ancestry co-cztenfave with 
the entire population of the globe. 

Thus are we all proven brothers in fact as well as 
name. Thus is the antiquarian justified who had 
traced his ancestry down to the b^inning of theseven- 
teenth century, but there lost it; in truth he can scarcely 
have gone amiss up to that time. Seventeenth, ei^- 
teenth and nineteenth century genealogies are Sat 
parvenus. 

But behind the jest lie sober realities of the most far- 
reaching import. Admittii^ that when examined 
critically our ctmiputaticni is somewhat shorn of its 
astounding proportions by marriages of consanguinity, 
the fact remains, beyond all levity, that every human 
being, high or low, has had within recent times a mul- 
titude of ancestcns in direct line of descent. Marriages 
of consanguinity being, perhaps, most frequoit in 
circles of royalty, probably the persons who have the 
fewest ancestors, and of whom, therefore, as we shall 
see presently, we should expect the least, are kings and 
th^ kith. 

And yet the aristocrat is wont to look down upon the 
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plebeian because he has no ancestcns! He means, of 
course, that the plebeian does not know the name of 
his ancestors. But what does he know of his own? 
Sir John Jones boasts loudly of his linea^^ because he 
knows the names of bis little line of Jones ancestors for, 
say, ten generations back. He holds in contempt poor 
Smith who cannot bring documentary evidence that he 
had a great-great-grandfather. 

But has Jones at his tongue's end the records of all 
of the other fifteen of his own ancestors of that foiuth 
goieration whose names were not Jones ? I venture not. 
But even if he had, what does he know of that boasted 
tenth generation? Why, thai one member was named 
Jtmes. But yrbat of the 1,033 other individuals who 
Ti^l^f; Up the remainder of the phalanx? The ancient 
Jones may have been a very great man indeed, but he 
represents less than one-tenth of one per ceat of the 
present Sir John's ancestors of that single tenth gen- 
eration. 

Fortunate is it for Sir John's peace of mind that he 
does not know the others, fcx* it is many chances to one 
they were a motley crew, scattered in all parts of the 
globe. Not improbaUy, there were a few Turks and 
Arabs, and a N^ro or two in the company, and it 
is not at all unlikely that a few score of them were 
vassals or slaves to some of poor Smith's illustrious 
but now forgotten ancestors of that same genera- 
tion. 

But whether kings or vassals matters not for our 
purpose. It is only important to recall that these 
multitudinous ancestors existed. And there they 
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surely ate, ready to be summoned at a moment's notice 
by the simplest computation. Making fullest con- 
cesmons to consanguineous marriages — say hy redudng 
the mmiber one-half — there still remain more than one 
thousand shades to answer the roll-call of each and 
every individual's ancestors within ten generations past. 
And the principle of atavism is at hand to prove that 
any particular tendency of any one of these ancestors 
may crop out unexpectedly after being long suppressed j 
nay, more, that all the multitudinous tendencies of all 
these ancestors must be represented — though combined 
and modified — in the personahty of each Smith and 
Jones, and X, Y or Z of to-day. 

An awful thought, is it not? What wonder that we 
poor conglomerate mortals are ta^n by doubts and 
imcertainties, and contradictory asforations and con- 
flicting passions? What wond^ that consistency is 
rarest of jewels? The wonder is rather that we can 
manage to spin any continuous or rational thread of 
life at all out of such a tangle of unmiscible tendencies. 
"Like begets like" has ceased to be the simple prin- 
ciple that it seemed. 

It appears, then, to use a graphic illustration, that 
every individual represents the apex of an inverted 
pyramid of descent, whose base, extending back into 
history, at scnne point coincides with the base or a 
sectional plane of the ancestral pyramid of every other 
individual of his race. Why, then, since the same 
principle has applied to all, are not the apices all 
identical? How has the principle "like begets like," 
Emptied to a common ancestry, produced such a diver- 
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sty of descendants? Heredity, unaided, can give but 
one answer to this question. It is because the elements 
c^ this conglomerate ancestry have not been mixed 
equally. In other words, because of marriages in 
dffierent degrees of consanguinity. 

Ilie answer is not sufficient, yet it can account for 
much. Let us examine it before seeking for other 



In the nature of the case, if men are all descended 
bam a common stock, all marriages must be in some 
degree of consanguinity. But the d^ree may vary 
from the incestuous imion of brother and sister, which 
was legalized among the ancients, or the marriage of 
cousins, which is the limit fixed by most modem 
civilizations, to the usual cases in which all trace of 
relationship has long ance been lost. 

At first Eoght, it is peiiiaps not ^parent why marriages 
in close degrees of consai^uinity should be of especial 
dgnificance in their bearii^ on the proUems of heredity. 
But a moment's reflection will make this plain. In the 
first place, a consanguineous union greatly restricts 
the variety of tendencies of the descendants. A person 
whose parents are cousns, for example, has only six 
great grandparents, instead of the normal number of 
eight; and thus, to carry the computation no farther 
than that generation, his aggregate tendencies are 
restricted in diversity by one-fourth — in itself a serious 
matter. And, in the second place, certain of these 
restricted tendencies may be accentuated in a way that 
may be yet m(H:e serious. These are the tendencies of 
two great-grandparents in whom both lines of descent 
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meet, and who theref (n% count as four persons in reckoa- 
ing the child's inhmted possibilities. 

The offspring of cousins may therefore be theo- 
retically ejqtccted to have (i) less than the average 
diversity of tendencies, and (a) an abnormal instalxlity 
of tendencies, due to the accentuation of certain groups. 
And here practical observation fully sustains theory. 
It is by the aj^Hcaticxi of these principles that all the 
specialized races of domestic animals have been so 
rapidly developed. 

This, thai, I say, is the aaly answer which heredity 
alone can give as to why individuals vary in thdr tcnd- 
tndss and qualities. The answer does not seem suffi- 
cient, for to be tangible it is evident that the imi(ms must 
be in close consanguinity, and it is vrell known that 
such unions are everywhere exceptional. Evrai bar- 
barians go to outade families, and even to outade tribes 
for wives. But aade from this objection the argument 
contains a fallacy in that an element not accounted for 
l^ heredity alone has been introduced imwitting^y. 
And in sumie reelects the interpolation is <^ more 
importance than the original document. 

Let us look more critically. We have just assumed 
that every individual inherits all the tendencies of all 
his ancestors. If, thai, all the tendencies of the race 
were represented in that remote common ancestry to 
which we are referring, and all these tendencies again 
were e^ntomized in each and every descendant, it is not 
apparent why it should make much difference whether 
a being has ax gref^-grandparents or e^ht, ance the 
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two ancestors who would be douUy re^nxsented in the 
curtailed generatitm would douUy represent exactly 
the same focalized group of tendencies as would be 
represented by any ather two perscHis. And yet we 
know that consanguineous unions do make a difference 
in practice. 

We have come to another stumbling Mock. But the 
explanation is not kr to seek, though it lies partly out- 
side the domain of heredity. We have said that every 
individual comes into the world with possibihties 
representing the sum of all the tendencies of all its 
ancestors. This formula is certainly at once correct and 
comprehensive. It would be a misuse of language to 
speak of inheritantx of a tendency not represented in 
some ancestor, near or remote. But the same formula 
does not represent fuUy the personality of the same 
individual when he has grown to adult life, for then we 
must say, The sum of all the tendencies of aU ancestors 
plus certain qualities developed in the present genera^ 
tion throi^ contact with a definite environment. And 
these acquired qualities we are bound to believe, not- 
withstanding the dissent of a certain school of modem 
biolc^iists, are represented in the sum of tendencies 
which this individual transmits to his progeny. It is 
as if an ancestral estate received additions with each 
generation of holders. Only it must be remembered 
that the additions are not necessarily improvements. 
There are minus as well as plus quantities in our 
problem of heredity. 

Not only may new tendencies be thus added gen- 
eration after generation, but the (Ad tendencies may be 
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given new sgnificance, certain ones bdng devd(^>ed 
under a fostering environment till they prq)onderate 
as they had never done in a previous generation; other 
taidendes being, of course, proportioiiately pushed 
into the background. 

Manifestly, then, this new factor of envirraunent is a 
force to be reckoned with. It is the variable quantity 
which is introduced into the personal equatitm of every 
creature, to be considered along with the fixed quantity, 
hereditary tendencies. And as this variaUe can never 
be exacdy the same for any two organisms in the world, 
it follows that no two personalities can ever be identicaL 
ThUiS it appears that the diversity of individuals and of 
races, which is the observed condition of organic nature^ 
has oune to pass primarily throu^ oivironmait, not 
throu^ heredity. 

Now it is manifest why it does make a difference 
whether one has sx or eight ancestors of the third 
generation, for the two additional ancestors would have 
broi^t certain tendencies that had been developed by 
the specific environment of their particular lines of 
recent ancestors, which must necessarily ha^ varied 
somewhat from the tendencies of each of the other 
ancestors of that or any other generation. The remote 
or fundamental tendencies, inherited from the common 
ancestry far removed, would have been the same in all; 
the points of difference pertain to (xrtain less funda- 
mental, but scarcely less important, lines of special 
development. 

And these additional tendencies, as we have seen, 

are not to be set down to the credit of heredity, but to 
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that of environment. And, indeed, if we were to carry 
the analyas back along exactly the same lines to include 
the remote ancestors and their fundamental tendencies, 
we should find that exactly the same axguments apply 
there with equal force. Time was, in the for past, when 
these qualities, which we now term fundamental 
because they are of long standing, were in their turn 
developing; and we are bound to believe that they also 
were developed primarily through the influence of 
environmental forces, acting on a responsive organism. 
In fact, all that we can know of life and mind is the 
reaction of a certain kind of matter to the impmging 
forces of its oivironment. 

In this view, the most that can be said for heredity 
is that it has held a kind of receptacle into which ten- 
dencies as they were developed were thrown for safe 
keepDg. It has developed nothing, originated nothing; 
but it has been a most faithful Lord Hi^ Eeq}er of 
the Treasury, for it has let no single precious tendency 
escape when once it had been acquired. 

The function of heredity, then, is the retention and 
transmission of tendencies. This function it performs 
with the most absolute impartiality. It sees to it that 
each quality of an individual — ^whether dominant or 
subordinate, patent or latent — ^is represented in the 
pn^eny of that individual. It can do no more; its 
missitm is completed for that generation; it must leave 
the plasdc material for the great moulder, environment 

And the forces of envinmment come to the attack 

r^fat vigorously. But they also have their limitatlcxis. 

Certain general characteristics of body and mind have 
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been so ingrained in the race throu^ persistent repeti- 
tion that they can by no possibility be greatly altered 
in a ^n^e generation. All the tendencies of all the 
ancestors near and remote coincide in the direction of 
these qualities. The transforming power of environ- 
ment must turn chiefly to those newer tendencies which 
have been devel(^)ed in ret^nt generations, and to a 
deci^on between antagonistic tendencies. 

And yet even the primordial tendencies are not alto- 
gether beyond the pale of environment, because none 
of them is absolutely fixed 1^ heredity. Take the matter 
of stature, for example. The ancestral tendencies vary 
within a limit of many inches. Some ancestors have 
been perhaps but four feet tall; others have been 
nearer seven feet. But there is a strong average 
tendency perhaps towards a stature of between five and 
one-half and six feet. \^thin these limits, environ- 
ment may under ordinary circumstances decide. Nutri- 
tional omditions diuing infancy, childhood, and ado- 
lescence — the presence or absence of disease at critical 
periods, and the like — ^will determine the exact stature 
in the individual case, just as general nutritional 
conditions have determined the average stature of 
different races of men — the Esquimaux, for example, 
or the Patagonians. 

And what is true of the physical stature is equally 
true, mutaiis muiandis, of the mental and moral stature. 
But the fact that the stature, physical, mental and moral, 
is fixed at a certain limit for one individual, does not 
irrevocably fix the limit for the offspring of that in- 
dividual. Each individual case changes the average 
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of tendencies, of course, but it does not eliminate the 
oM tendencies; and these old tendencies, reacting to a 
chai^jed environment, may produce a very different 
individual result in a succeedii^ generation. 

The average results, in deviation from the old average, 
only assume permanence when the race is subjected 
generation after gen^^on to the conditions th^ first 
wrought an individual change. The Esquimaux, for 
example, have come to be a race of relative dwarfs 
because their environment has for generations been 
defective from a nutritional standpoint. But no doubt 
atavism still holds for them the tendency of remote 
ancestors to larger stature, and under changed me- 
teorological conditions they would doubtless return 
gradually to the old-time average. 

But even under conditions as they exist, environment 
has not changed the pbyacal, mental or moral qualities 
of this race in kind, but only in d^p^e. Tlie broad 
synoptical outline of qtudities inherited horn the remote 
common ancestry are still the same as those of every 
other race of htmian beings in the world. It is the 
specific, the newer, and hence, on the whole, the less 
essential qualities that differ. 

If this is true of different races of men, it must be far 
more tangibly true of the extremes of the same race, 
who live under conditions much less widdy variable 
than those that separate the races. Caucasian and 
Esquimau must perhaps go back millennia to find a 
common ancestor; but the lord of the manor and his 
lowliest servant have probably had common ancestors 
within a few centuries past. Not merely their funda- 
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mental toMlendes tbm, but many of the more special- 
ized tendencies are inherently the same in both. The 
familiar traditional tales, doubtless some of them 
founded on fact, of infants of b^ais and princes being 
tran^Kised in the cradle without subseqiient discovery, 
illustrate this fact perhaps as fordfaly as a more sober 
argument could do. 

If further proof were needed, one has but to turn 
to the records of common eveiy-day experience, and 
analyze the characteristics of such representatives of 
the extremes of contempoiaiy society as are personally 
known to him. He will find the same general physical 
qualities, the same general mental qualities, above all 
the same general moral qualities at each end of the 
social scale. 

Why? 

Because these geiteral qualities have had the stamp 
of approval of myriads of common ancestors. The 
details of specialization di&r widely, of course; as 
widely in mental and moral directions, as, fen* example, 
the imkempt beard and ragged clothes of the one 
differ from the waxed moustache and fashionaUe 
suit of the other. Such differences have been wrought 
by different recent environii^ conditions, but far more 
agnificant likenesses have been retuned. The lovers 
of Mary Ann settle their rival claims l^ resort to fisti- 
cuffs; tiie lovers of Frisdlla by innuendo, or repartee, 
but the principle is the same. The hero of the Bowery 
stage overcomes the villain perhaps by Uows, at 
least by physical prowess; the Broadway hax> tri- 
umphs through more subtle and intellectual i^ocesses. 
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But the essential thing is that in each case the hero 
must triiunpb. He may swagger with hands in pockets, 
or perhaps boast and swear in choicest Boweiy dialect; 
his pathos may be, for more refined ears, suspiciously 
like bathos; his courage may be lauvado; but always, 
in the intellectual eye of his audience, he muist be an 
approach to an ideal hero, good, noble, aspiring, or 
he cannot receive the plaudits of even the worst audi- 
ence. 

Why? 

Because we look to stage and story for ideals, and the 
same ideal aspirations have been inherited from remote 
(x»nmon ancestors by both extremes of our social life. 

The fact, then, is everywhere patent that heredity 
accounts for the sameness of oiu: race, not for the 
differences. The latter are the woik of environment. 
It is further true that it is the plan of Nature — to use, 
for convenience' sake, the old language of teleoI<^ — 
to avoid extremes and keep as near as may be to the 
happy mean throu^ the aid of heredity. It is as if she 
looked with equal affection upon every tendency once 
implanted in a race of her creatures, and strove always 
to aid the tendoicies that were for the moment sub- 
ordinated. To accomplish this end she adopts a very 
simple but very effectual expedient. We express this 
expedient commonly in the saying that opposites at- 
tract. This means, in the light of what we have just 
seen, that a person is drawn towards a person of the 
<^)pa^te sex whose predominating tendencies cor- 
respond to his subordinated ones. By this means 
tendencies subordinated in one gencraticni are lein- 
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forced and become dominaiit in the next; l^ this 
means, in other words, atavism is accomplished. 

Note, as practical illustrations, how the tall man 
is attracted by small women, blonde by brunette, 
genius by mediocrity. It is even matter of commcn 
experience that the most virtuous young women aie 
often fascinated by the opposite moral traits in thdr 
male associates, while, contrariwise, the most vidous 
of men would always choose virtuous helpmates if they 
could. Thus, within the ranks of any caste of society, 
there is a constant effort to equalize the average 
tendencies and Ising back that hereditary balance 
which environment is forever tending to disturb. 

A like effort in a wider way is manifest in balancing 
the ca^es themselves. For every specialized develop- 
ment far in one direction, brought about through a 
pampering environment aided by consanguineous 
marriages or mairi^^es of expediency, carries its own 
Nemesis, in the fact that growing instability always goes 
hand in hand with extreme development. We noted 
how specialized races of domestic aninmlp have been 
rapidly developed by special environment and artificial 
selection (corresponding to marriages of expediency), 
and now we have further to note that the specialized 
race so developed is always an unstable race as com- 
pared with the mother stock from which it has sprung. 
Only by a perpetually pampering environment and a 
selective in-breeding of an unnatural kind can it be 
kept from reverting through atavism to the original 
type; and if it is allowed to retiun to natural environ- 
mental conditions, it inunediately does begin to return 
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to the old-time average status— as witness the wild 
horse. 

AH this, of course, is explained easily through the 
struggle for existence and its resulting natural selection. 
Now exactly the same thing occuis among human 
families under amilar conditions. The best illustration 
is afforded by the uniform history of royal dynasties. 
Founded usually by some person who comlined rare 
and desirable hereditaiy tendencies, th^ are per- 
petuated hy tradition, under an niervating environment, 
to whose imdermining influences are added the like 
influences of marriages of expediency and often of 
consai^uinity, until in a few generations the inevitaMe 
result is readied of ill-balanced offspring, often brilliant 
in certain useless directions, as often insane, who are 
unfitted to rule, and who are presently supplanted, 
despite tradition, by some stnHig offshoot of the family, 
or some entire outsider, whose descendants will in 
turn reenact the same cycle of degeneration. 

In a lesser degree, this same cycle is to be witnessed 
in the family histories of those upper strata of sode^ 
that are always prone to model after royalty, llie 
degeneration and frequent extinction of our "ddest 
and best families," with the concomitant rise of new 
fomilies, is an illustration within the experience of 
everyone. But everywhere it is the same story: through 
envirtmment, primarily, are the changes wrought: 
throu^ heredity — especially as exemplified in atavism 
— is tiie stability of the race maintained. These two 
forces are respectively the Radicals and the Conserv- 
atives of Nature. The one insures progress, the other 
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prevents evolution from taking such strides as would 
lead the race to disaster. 

In one sense, perhaps, we are all "bom criminals," 
for we inherit from remote ancestors traits that if they 
had free play would ill accord widi the customs of our 
modem civilization. The child v^, in a moment of 
impotent anger, daws viciously at the face of its mother 
manifests an emotion no different from that with wludi 
the remote feudal ancestor fell upon his enemy and gave 
him battle. The proverlaal cruelty of children to 
animals is periiaps reminiscent of those days when the 
ancestors of the race lived by the chase. But these ar 
sLn^e phases of a most complex personality. The saii^ 
infant that at one moment is so vicious will the m- 
moment hold up for the kiss of the mother cheeks \ !. 
with penitent tears. The boy who feels an instinct' e 
desire to burl stones at a strange dog, will just as 
instinctively bestow upon the same dc^ acts in^iroi 
by regret and pity if his missile unfortunately find its 
mark. 

The two sets of emotions are antagonistic, but < 7 
are alike "instinctive." 

We need but watch for an hour the conduct "f a 
child yet so youi^ that his deeds express instetul of 
making his emotions, to gain tangi):^ evidence of 
those complex hosts of antagonistic tendaides that are 
battling within the budding mind. And when we 
realize at its full value the fact that no one of these 
tendencies can, by any possibility, be altogether blotted 
out from the personality of that being while it lives, 
we shall realize, also, that such flippant phrases as 
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"altogether good," "wholly bad" and the like have 
no leal meaning as applied to the complex mind of 
man. 

It may be conceded, of onirse, that if we were to 
dasafy all human tendencies by an ethical standard 
into two groups, eveiy mortal must, at a given moment, 
^rike a balance for good or evU, thot^ most of us, I 
fear, would be very close to the line at best. But in the 
li^t of heredity — of atavism — it can never be conceded 
that any mortal has been or can be bom into the world 
vbo has not inherent t^idendes that are good as wdl 
U:those that are bad. From which follow the warning 
oax^ary that no mortal can be above the possibOi^ 
}xdemptation, and the cheering one that none can be 
1k9fK3nd the pale of hope. 
1/ftnd this is, to me, the great lesson of heredity. 

:i ie has but pocniy read the lesson who will attempt 
deiibitely to fcnccast the future of any human being. 
Or^lr a false prophet could, in the name of heredity, ' 
dt v all hope to the child even of the most depraved 
ODrltinals. As it lies there in its cradle even amidst the 
sqv dor of poverty and vice, no one can deny that it is 
a ^Hoeet and innocent morsel of humanity; and if con- 
templation of its parents causes us to Judder for its 
future, we may obtain a viaon equally valid and far 
more cheering by letting our mental retrospect extend 
to include the worthier members of a con^omerate 
ancestry. 

Of a certainty there are good tendencies as well as 
bad wellii^ up into that nascent mind. Not improb- 
ably there are many evU currents sweeping in one direc- 
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tion nearest the surface, but rest assured there are deeper 
counter currents. 

Whether these deeper currents will ever reach the 
surface is a question that lies without the pale of 
heredity. Hiat delightfully impartial verdict "Blood 
will tell" conveyed all the message that heredity could 
bring. But wl^h Uood — the good or the bad ? 

Heredity cannot answer. The dedsion rests with 
envinnunent. 

Hence the fundamental mission of all social reforms 
that go to the heart of things must be so to mould the 
average environment of civilization that in a larger and 
yet larger percentage of cases the good blood rather 
than the bad in each newest generation shall be made 
to "teU." 



GratSTS EKGU DREAMLAND 

(An am^^cation of the idea summarized in the opming 
paragraph of p. 370.] 

Most of us are accustomed to think of the time (rf 

sleeping as a time of mental passivity — a time when 
consciousness is altogether absent, or when at most 
the ill-coordinated ideas flit hither and ycm at their own 
sweet will. But it is well to recall that there are students 
of the mind who would immediately assure us that in 
this regard the sleep-state differs from the waking state 
in degree only, not in kind. Such critics would contend 
that all mental addon, conscious <h: unconscious, is 
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automatic, predetennined by heredity and environment 
(experience) ; and that the mind is the victim of self- 
illusion in thinking itself the arbiter of a train of thought, 
of which it is in reality only a spectator. 

It would lead us far afield to discuss this contention 
here, but everyone may find for himself at least a sug- 
gestive answer through a momott's conaderatitm of 
his own dreams. 

How realistic, how life-like, after all, even the mo^ 
"bizaiie" dream is. How familiar is the sequence of 
ideas, how like to a train of thought of our waking hours. 
If here and there arises an unfamiliar form, it is after 
all some creation of the imagination modelled along 
familiar lines. If we seem to do things that we have 
never done or could never do in real waking life, they 
at least are things that we can imagine while awake. 
Indeed, as a rule, the dreams that we clearly remember 
after awaking present a record of very clearcut and 
l<^cal lines of action, even though involving, for ex- 
ample, certain physical feats — such as rising through 
the air and the like — that are not physically posable. 

The most grotesque dream is no more grotesque 
than sundry trains of thought that flit through our 
brains in times of waking reverie. 

The (me radical distincticm is that we know the 
reverie to be of a fl:^t of fancy, whereas the dream, 
while it is passing, seems to imin^ss itself upon us as an 
actuality. If in a normal WE^ing reverie the mind's 
eye pictures an absent friend or a dear one who has 
long been dead as standing before us, we are but ccm< 
juring with a phanta^ of memory— there is no real 
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illusi<»i. But when the same fonn stands before our 
dreaming mentality, its reality is unchallenged; we 
believe ourselves to be in the actual presence of the re- 
membered persons; while we are dreaming we no more 
doubt the substantiality of the apparition than we 
doubt the direct evidence of our waking senses, when 
an actual person stands before us. 

I have already offered a brief explanation of this 
phenomenon, in the suggestion that the illusion is due 
to the fact that the dream lacks the background of 
varied impressions, memories, and conditioned ideas 
that always give a more or less true sense of personality 
to the thoughts of the day-dreamer. But we are not now 
concerned with the cause of this phenomencMi; we are 
concerned with the fact itself, which accords with the 
commonest experience. 

I suppose there is no reader of these pages vbo has 
not dreamed of standing in the presence of some friend 
who has long ance departed this life. At all events, 
such dreams are not unconmion with most of us. 
Many students of the evolution of himian ideas contend 
— as it seems to me with no little reason — that such 
dreams as this are responsiMe for some of the most 
fixed delusional ideas that hold our race in subjection. 
They believe that the savage, away back in those dim 
prehistoric days, was wont to dream of meeting his 
dead foes and friends, and that the tmdisdpUned 
child of nature accepted the apparition of the dream 
state as a real manifestation. While he slept — so he 
verily believed — his spirit had been set free from its 
fleshly halnliments, and had wandered forth on ez- 
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peditions, friendly or warlike, and in the strange super- 
sensual realm thus opened up had met bangs known 
to him of old, but now no longer visible to his waking 
eyes. 

Such, according to this analy^ was the origin of 
that belief in ^osts, which with all its multitudinous 
expansions and elabtmitions has played so important a 
part in the history of human development. 

But, it may be asked, was primitive man really a 
dreamer? Did he not rather sink into profound and 
imbroken sleep as soon as his physical needs were 
satisfied, oblivious to the worid? 

For answer it may be noted that the dream-state is 
familiar ground to every race of man; to all ages from 
childhood to senescence. Nay, more, it is not the 
excluave territory of human sleepers. Watch old 
Cario lying there by the grate stretched out in profound 
sleep. See now and ^ain how his muscles twitch as if 
in futile effort to swing forward in a gallop, while his 
jaws half open and a suppressed bark comes from his 
throat. 

Can you doubt that the dog is dreaming? that 
before his mind's eye there appears the image of some 
rabtut that he chased aforetime, of some strange cat, 
some friend or foe of his own spedes? 

Even before our primitive ancestor had attained 
human development, then, he was doubtless a dreamer; 
and we cannot well doubt that his earUest self-conscious 
picture of the world in which he found himself included 
the a)nception of a second self— an immaterial person- 
ality—associated with all livii^ things, human ftnij non* 
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human alike. His world from the very first was a world 
peopled with ^osts. 

If this be true, then we shall not greatly err if we 
suppose that the sub-consdous conditicm of the dream- 
state has been responsible for almost as important a 
share in the mental development of our race as has been 
evoked through the activities of the period of waking. 

For who shall measure at its full worth the power of 
superstition, which has hung as a bli^itiiig pall over 
the mind of man, distorting his vision, cauang him to 
see unreal forms, to conjure up apparitions, to flee 
when no man pursueth, to shrink in terror from his 
own imaginings? 

To-day you and I know that the varied forms we see 
in the land of nod are but tissue of dreams; we know, 
but do we qtiite believe? Is there not still upon 
us the spell of our ancestry, lurking as just the sem- 
blance of a doubt away back there in the recesses of 
our mind? 

The loved one long ance dead, who q>oke with us 
while we slef^ — standing before us in the old semblance, 
speaking with the oM voice — are we quite sure that he 
does not really exist in a super-sensual world? The 
dear friend by whose ack-bed we stood in imaginattrai 
last night — are we quite sure that he may not be in 
reality ill? "Nonsense, dreams go by contraries," we 
say; but the very phrase implies a deep-seated half- 
belief that the dream has some occult agnificance. 
At least we should be happier this morning if we had 
not had that hideous dream. 

Nor is it our own self -consciousness merely that has 
[330] 
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been made to sufFer by the visions from dreamland; 
man's relations with his feUow man have been all 
along compromised by the beliefs in question. Go back 
into history and you will leam that the old Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Egyptians lived in ghost-haunted 
worlds. Necromancy, conjuration were rampant, and 
the non-existent effigies conjured from dreamland 
held as important a part in the life of the people, as 
did the actual personages of waking life. 

When an Egyptian died, his friends must on no 
account fail to have his phyacal body preserved by 
elaborate processes of embalming, thai it might await 
the ghostly sfHrit which in due course would return to 
re-inhabit it. 

If an Egyptian fell ill, he believed that some enemy 
had practised a magical curse upon him. He believed 
that even inanimate things have ghostly attendants; 
and that by fashioning a likeness of his enemy in wax, 
any indignities practised upon this waxen double would 
result in like injuries to the enemy himself. 

The Egyptian beheved equally in a ghostly super- 
sensual part of animals and birds; he worshipped a 
sacred bull, and practised the art of embalming upon 
the bodies of iHses and cats with a solemnity that seems 
amusing to those who have become skeptical regardii^ 
the immortality of these creatures, — even though these 
same skeptics still accept the Egyptian conception as 
appUed to the human spirit. 

From the ruins of the cities of Babylonia and Assyria 

have been exhumed tens of thousands of tablets graven 

with inscriptions. A host of these are omens and 
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incantadons against ev3 spirits which, according to 
the belief of the time, lurked back of all the appearances 
of nature. 

Greek literature teems with iUustrations of the same 
^irit. The noted pictiures of Chaion rowing the 
shades of the departed to the shoies of the nether worid 
are as familiar as the images of household companions. 
Invisible gods dwelled on Mt. Olympus, and per- 
petually interfered with the affairs of men. Iphigenia, 
about to be sacrificed, is spirited away, and a stag 
miraculously substituted in her place. Bacchus, 
imprisoned by a mortal, liberates himself by magic, 
leaving a bull in his stead. Hippolytus is slain by 
Neptune in answer to the prayer of his outraged father, 
who is led to regret his mistake through revelations 
made by Diana r^arding the machinations of Voius. 
It is impossible to go astray in seeking for similar 
illustrations, anywhere outside the purely historical 
literature, and even there similar incidents may be found 
though the great historians — Herodotus, ThuiTdides, 
and Xenophon — show somethii^ of the skepticism that 
is the birthright of advanced thinkers in all ages. 

"But," you say, "surely the people did not really 
believe in all these apparitions, ev^i thou^ they made 
use of them in their literature." 

You are quite wrong there. The people did believe 
in their ghosts. It might almost be said diat the subject 
did not admit of disbelief; it was so much a matter of 
course, that to doul4 would be like doubting the exist- 
ence of the material worid. Some philosophers there 
were, to be sure, who prc^essed skepticism regarding 
[Saa] 
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this material world; and akin to their attitude was that 
of those other philosophers who in one measure or 
another douhted the ghosts. For people in general, the 
qiiestion was probaUy never so much as raised. 

And for tfa^ matter, we may come very much nearer 
home for equal credulity, with evidence so demon- 
strative that none can question it. It is found in the 
records of medieval times— records that tell of the 
executions for witchcraft. No one who reads these 
records can doubt that the magistrates and prosecutors 
of that time — in common with the greater number of 
their educated comtemporaries— fully believed in the 
existence of the occult practices which they chained 
against their unfortimate victims. 

The last execution for witchcraft took place about 
two hundred years ago. But loi^ after people had 
ceased to beheve in the active influence of witches, 
they continued to believe in so-called demoniacal 
possesion. To the ei^teenth century humanitaiian, 
even, the insane man was one possessed of an evil 
spirit. 

Such then is the train of ghosts that has marched 
down the ages in the wake of the phantom dream-host 
of our primeval ancestor. Said I not truly when I 
said that the influence of the sub-ccmsdous sleep-self 
has been almost as potent as the influence of the waking 
mind? For all these hosts that so dominated the 
thouglU of Egyptian and Babylonian, of Greek and 
Medievalist are pure figments of the imagination. 
This is a world of realities, not a world of ghosts. The 
phantom host that has preyed oa the fancies of so many 
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generations of men is a mere mirage-figment tbat has 
but to be approached to vanish into nothingness. Yet 
it held sway for hundreds of coituries. 

And dare we say that even to this day it has van- 
ished ? Dare you and I assert that there is no chance 
field of our mind over which an old-time ghost stands 
guard ? Are we quite absolutely emancipated from the 
thraldom of superstition? 

Are you, for example, quite certain tbat you could 
wander among the musty tombs of a cemetery at night 
with precisely the equanimity that would attend a day- 
light visit to the place? Of course you do not believe 
in ghosts; yet perhaps you prefer not to have' your 
skepticism put to just this test. 

Or ^ain, your ghost-attendants may be of another 
quality. Perchance you are of those who pay revenue 
to one or another of the fakirs who prcrfess to bring 
information as to past and future from a super-sensual 
world. You go half-jokii^y; you disclaim any real 
belief in these occult powers— yet you go, and pay yom* 
money as well. 

Perhaps ten thousand years of scientific progress 
have placed the heritage of their achievement at your 
beck and call; and in all that record there is not one 
jot of evidence for the existence of a super-sensual 
ghost-world such as that you pay to visit. But you 
prefer to ignore this fact. You pr^er to class yourself 
with the Babylonians of say the year 3000 b. c. You 
prefer that your waking mind should strive to rival 
the sub-omsdous mind of sleep, and live in a world 
of unsubstantial dreams. 
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Nor is it the direct dream-world alone that has such 
influence. These elemental superstitions have given 
us a long line of reddual misconceptions that are a 
constant menace to the sobei; judgment and the hap[u- 
ness of mankind. Indeed, there is scarcely any limit 
to the credulity of the mind that allows itself to be 
inveigled beyond the bounds of the natural. And the 
effects of such credulity are vastly impartant in their 
influence on the happness of the individuaL 

We are accustomed, indeed, to speak of superstition 
as a thing of the past, but in point of fact it would be 
hard to And an individual who has altogether banished 
it from his daily life. One man believes in lucky or 
unlucky days, and is directly influenced in his everyday 
actions by this belief. Another is downcast if he has 
seen the new moon over his left shoulder. A third will 
not pass a pin on the street without stooping to pick it 
up, or is greatly annoyed if a wayfarer chances to pass 
between himself and a companion with whom he is 
walking. And so on throughout the absurd and 
wearisome list. 

Certain classes of people — notably gamblers, specu- 
lators, and actors — seem peculiarly under the spell of 
superstitious ideas, but it is hard to find a person in 
any calling who down in his heart does not cherish at 
least one eccentric little idea which, if analysed, must 
be confessed to be a pure superstition. Even if he openly 
tries to root that idea out of his mind, very likely it 
will still cling. A member of the Thirteen Club, who 
prefers to begin a journey on Friday, may shudder 
in spite of himself if he chances to break a mirror. 
[3^5] 
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Such little inconsistencies are deep-seated. They will 
not vanish at the bidding. 

Surely such grotesque notions do not make for ha{^- 
ness. Rather do they serve, reminiscent as they are of 
yet more befc^ged eras, like the conscience-cutting 
memory of a would-be forgotten an, to add to the 
gloomier xmcertainties of life. On occaaon thdr in- 
fluence may he even clearly and demonstraUy evil. 
For example, a few years ago a report found currency 
in the newspapers to the effect that a distinguished 
United States Senator had said, a few months before 
he died, that be was not superstitioiis, but that he 
believed his life was is some mjrsterious way bound up 
with that of a certain pine-tree in his door-yard. 

This statement manifestly is as consistent with itself 
as if one were to say, "I am not a&aid of ghosts, but I 
fear them gready." 

The report goes on to say that one summer the fetal 
[nne-tree began to wither, and a few weeks before the 
death of the Senator it died. Accepting the report as 
published, the event evidently justified the Senator's 
forebodings, and we need not doubt that there existed 
in some degree a causal connection between the death 
of the tree and that of the man. But of course the only 
posaUe operation of this cause was throu^ the imagi- 
nation of the man. Havii^ in some way conceived the 
absurd fancy that the tree's life was bound up with his 
own, he must naturally have watched the withering 
of the tree with apprehension, and the gloomy fore- 
bodings thus aroused may very probably have been 
actively influential in turning the scale against a heart 
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already weakened by disease. In a sense, it was super- 
stition that killed him. 

Of onirse this report, as instanced, may not be true; 
but whether true or false it serves equally well to point a 
mc^, for if nt^ true as an individual belief, it may 
fturly stand as representative of the superstitious 
belids of a large percentage of the cultivated people of 
to~day. 

The really significant thing, however, is not that 
superstitions still cling, but that they have been so nearly 
bajiished. The relatively few that remain are mere 
reminiscences of the times not far gone when super- 
stition was rampant, and the persons who entertain 
them realize their absurdity even while being dominated 
by them. It is as hard to find a man who will ac- 
knowledge that he is superstitious as to find one who 
really is not superstitious. 

Even when confessing one's little whim, it is custom- 
ary to disavow its implications in the same breath. If 
A spills the salt, and is detected throwing a pinch of it 
over his shoulder, he invariably says, half-apologetic- 
ally, "I am not superstitious, but I do not like to q>ill 
salt without at once throwing some of it over my 
shoulder." The general disavowal always precedes 
the specific admis^on, regardless of the fact that the 
two are utterly inconsistent. 

The act itself was prima lode evidence of a deep- 
seated superstitious belief, which, however, the intellect 
repudiates. The repudiation is of more significance 
than the reminiscent act. It marks a distinct phase of 
intellectual evolution. It shows our progress toward 
[327] 
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a stage of oilture that shall fully recognize in practice, 
what is already admitted in theory, that law, not 
chance, rules the world. 

It is much, I repeat, that you are half ashamed of 
your superstitions. You differ to that extent from the 
old Babylonian. That is well, as far as it goes. But 
it does not go far enoi^L You should be not merely 
half ashamed, but wholly ashamed of these anachro- 
nistic ideas. An accident of Inrth has placed you in the 
world in an age when, for the first time in human 
history, all the ghosts have been given quietus-^iave 
been explained away, banished back to dreamland 
whence they came. A thousand pties, then, that you 
should choose to revert to a dead past, to shrink £rom 
the li^t, to seek out the musty realms of terror-haunted 
ghost-land. 

Far more conducive to your hf^pness would it be 
to strive to live in the wnid <A to-day; to endeavor 
to be really awake while you are not sleepii^, and to 
forget the dreams which the sleq>-state thrusts upon 
you; turning your back inexorably upon that unsub- 
stantial pageant which your primordial ancestors sum- 
moned into human society— to the infinite detriment 
of mankind — out of the land of nod. 
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"Now (me's own mind is a place the moBt free bom 
aowd and noise in the world, if a man's dioughts an such 
as to ensure him perfect tranquiUJ^ within, and thb tran- 
quilli^ consists in the good ordenng of ibt mind. Your 
way is, therefore, to make frequent use of tliis retirement, 
and rdbesb your virtue in it And to ttiis end, he always 
provided with a few short, uncontested notions, to ken) 
your understanding true, and send you back content wtui 
the businesB to which you return." —Siarau AvnUm. 
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hisviewsexptaiDed, pp. 105-6, 
p. ii>; gave twenty years of 
investigation to his theory el 
evolution before announcing 
it to the public, p. 1S5. 

Daydreaming, an unfortunate 
mentalh^t for every-day 
practice, admonitiona as to 
breaking the habit and there- 
by a«]iuring correct habits of 
tninlring. p. iia j*g.; on occa- 
sion a hi^y commendable 
recreation, p. a$a. 

Death, a stupendoos incident for 
the individual, whatever his 
philosophy, p. 957. 

"Death and his brother sleep," 
p. »6g. 

Duective mental vision, exam- 
^ee of, p. 91. 

"Ddiberate with caotioa," etc, 
quotation from C^ton, used 
as a chapter-beading for chap- 
ter"HowtoWork.''p. 147. 



for bis mastery of Uie short 
story, believed that such effort 
as lie gave to the cultivation 
(A his art would insure success 
In any field, p. ijS- 

Demosthenes (ca. i&ssaa B.C.), 
Greek orator, the familiar 
anecdotes as to bis triumph 
over difficulties recalled, p. 159. 

Descartes, Renj (1596-1650). 
French philosopher, a pioneer 
of modem thinldng, nis fa* 
mous dictum "I think, there- 
fore I am" cited as a warning, 
p. 118. 
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Desire, the universal incentive 
to action, p. 5; of the individ- 
ual must DC subordinated to 
needs of the many, p. 17; to 
succeed is often the determin- 
iag factor in success: sonie 
people fail to get ■ 



i modes of life, p. 
meat is wholesome, if not m 
excess, p. 14 ; the dessert 
coune a menace to ^le corpu- 
lent, p. as; national diSer- 
ences of taste and custom as 
todiet.p.afi; pie, the "crown- 
ing gasbronomic gift" of New 
Bn^and, p. 36; lavish use of 
delicacies by Americans as 
contrasted with relative ab- 
Btemiouanesa of TfStiri races, 
p. aj', Amccican versatility as 
to changed diet, p. a 7. 

Dietary, of the nervous child 
should have especial atten- 
tion, p. 938. 

"Difierent food is pleasant and 
nntritious," etc. — Lucretius, 



the stimnl- 

brain during sleep and cause 
dreams.p. 67; proper attention 
to, as an aid to devdopment of 
good habits of sleeping, p. 76. 

Diodorua, the Sdlian (ana haU 
of ist Centiuy B.C.), spent 
thirtv vears in collectine ma- 
terial tor his history (d the 
worid, p. 1:56. 

Dion H^camassos quoted to 
the effect that generous 
thoughts do not attend mis- 
ery, p. igo. 

Dionysius, Tyrant of Sjrracnse, 
composed odes and tragedies 
that were famous in antiquity 
in the time which his associ- 
ates devoted to diinldng and 

_ play, p. ije. 

Discontent, the master-builder 
of civilization, but not the 
arbiter of individnal haf^* 
•»e«. P- »39 «9 






Disrepair of average 1 
system, p. 41. 

"Do nothmg for ostentation," 
etc., quotation from Pliny the 
younger, p. 164. 

" Do nothing unknowingly," etc 
— Pythagoras, p. 39. 

Dosing in uie morning an iinde- 
3in£le habit, tending to pro- 
dace nuntal languor, p. 79. 

Dreams, why so realistic-seem- 
ing, p. 66; the result of inco- 
orainate activity of the brain, 
coming in response to external 
stimuh, p. 67; most frequent 
during early morning hours, 
when sleep is lightest, p. 68; 
the habitual dreamer is not 
sleeping to best advantage, p. 
68. 

Dicam-state, the, p. 66, 

Dullard, the, how ne may some- 
times outstrip his brilliant 




. _. e for, a 

racial customs concerning, pp. 
>7-a8; regularity of babtt as 
to meal hours very desirable, 
p. 38. 

Education, its two bmn(±es, ac- 
cording to Plato, p. 58; its 
ultimate aim should be the 
development of stable wills, 
p. ray s»q.; of the child, some 
pracbcal suggeetionB, p. 335 
teq. 

Educational value of physical 
sports, p. 5a. 

Effort, assiduous, as the road to 
great accomplishment, exam- 
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Bfotisin, cxnnnetitive sports 
pUce healthful check on, p. S3. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1S03- 
iSSa)> American essayist, poet 
and i^iilosopher, his daily gar- 
nering of ideas, p. r4; quoted 
as to tlie power of thought, p. 
~ ~ ; quoted as to the value of 



148; 



quoted 
the manly part, d 
quoted as to riches. 



p. 184; 



to giving a boy add 
acGomphahments, chapter- 
heading to "The Coming 
Generation," p. 330; "It is 
easy in thewondtollive,''etc, 
chapter-beading for "How to 
Invite Happiness," p. 141. 

Energy, from the external world, 
the source of all physiological 
action, physical and mental, 
p. las. 

Enthusiasm, one of the great 
keys to success, Emerson 
quoted as to its value, p. 141; 
should be tempered irith cau- 
tion, p. 143- 

Epictetus (ca. Sg A. D.), Greek 
philosopher, quoted as to the 
mastery of the appetites with- 
out vainxlory, chapter-head- 
ingfor"PEiystcalNeed3,''p. 19; 
quoted as to tranquillity of the 
soul and freedom from tun- 
bition, p. 133; "The care to 
live well," etc., chapter-bead- 
ing for "How to Die," p. 355. 

Epicurus, the Greek philosc»>her, 
third century B. C. his fa- 



Eunus, Greek sculptor, who is 
said to have inscribed Hope 
and Nemesis, with symbolic 
import, on an altar, p. 135. 

Evans, Mr. Arthur (contempo- 
rary) , British arcfa0olog^t,his 
opiiuon as to the possibility 
that man learned to write be- 
fore he learned to talk, p. loj. 

Events, the memorable of one s 
life, why they are recalled, p. 



r," etc. 



— . . . - - . consolations c^, 
through plulosophy, p. 10; not 
an "epicure," p. 11; his ab- 
stemious manner of life, p. 11 ; 
his gardens characterized by a 
Gemian commentator, pp. 17— 
18; his own charactencation 
of the goal of bis philosoidiy, 
p. 18. 
Erasmus (1465-1 536} , his habits 
of api^catios, pp. 155-ti. 



J9- 

Every man is aconsa 
— Emerson, p. 184. 

Evils, for the most part have 
compensations; snrch for 
them, p. S46. 

Evolution, the idea of is very an- 
cient, Darwin and his precoi^ 
sore, pp. 104-5- 

Exercise, will not be taken haUt- 
uaUy unless an dement of in- 
terest is introduced, p. 5a. 

Experiences, no man is wider 
uian his experiences, but ttiese 
include second-hand experi- 
ences gained throng reading; 
the idea elaborated, p. 106 stq. 

Ezplidtness of memorizing, key 
tomemory-development.p. 97, 

Face, the, as the index to char- 



tion of, may lead to great ac- 
complishment on the part oi 

■ aeemingly mediocre minds, 
p. 163. 

Faddists, as to food, doomed to 
dyspepsia, p. at stq. 

Fencing, gives quickness td eye 
and dastidty of muscle, but 
makes for one-sided develop- 
ment, p. 54. 

Fixed idea, the, should be sub- 
jected to practical test, to 
make sure of its validity, be- 
fore being followed too persist- 



dists are doomed to dyspepsia. 
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Poods, indigestible, a metuce to 
the stomiich, p. 13; the ques- 
tion of what to eat settled on 
common-sense principles, p.ai;i' 
individual idiosyncrasies as to, 
p. a» ; experience of humanity 
in eeneral the best guide as 
to their wholesomeness, p. la; 
nitrogenous, their use and 
abuse, p. 14; how a distaste 
for wholesome foods is ac- 
quired, and should be over- 
come, p. 33; carbohydrates 
often taken in excess, p. 35; 
fondness for cakes and candies 
almost a national vice in 
America, p. 15; rational ap- 
plication ot knoiriedge regaid- 
mg, p. 33; importance of 
water and air, p. 39; taldne 
easily digestible food at becT 
time to ward " ' 
p. 76. 

Pood-faddifits, 



Pood for one may be poison for 
another, according to Lucre- 

Porbes, Wm! (1739-1806). Scot- 
tbh author, quoted as to read- 
ing ftwH meditation, p. loi. 

Portitude versus courage, mmi- 
ior traits but not identical, p. 

Pr^ulin, Benjamin. (1706^)0), 
American ptulosopher, states- 
man, and scientific discoverer, 
his estimate of the proper 
amount of sleep, p. 6a. 

Friendliness, the, ot books, their 
varied and insistent appeal, 
p. 100. 

Priend^iip, Epicurus on, p, 10; 
when developed through avo- 
cational pursuits likely to be 
warmer and more lasting than 
business friendship, p. 905 
s*^.; its pleasiue-giving ca- 
pacities, p. 905; thetmecable 
of steel between heart and 
heart, p. aaj. 



British sociologist and statis- 
tician, cited as teaching that 
ountal influence is almost es- 
sentially prerequisite to the 
full development of scientific 
genius, p. iM- 

Gajdena, of Epicurus, charac- 
teriied by a German commen- 
tator, pp. 17-18. 

Genius, the mmd of, works along 
the same lines followed by the 
plodder, p. 104; seldom alto- 
gether isolated from genius, 
examples of grouping oi trage- 
dians, painters, etc.. p. 153; 
in part at least, a capacity to 
take pains, p. 161; not quite 
so prone to starve in a gairet 



amples to the contrary, p. 19a 

leg. 
"Geiiius of acoomptishment, " 

dependent upon stabiUty of 

will-power, p. ia6. 
"Give a boy address and accom- 
plishments," etc — Emerson, 

p. a30- 
Gluttony, Idlls more than the 

Bwora, according to a Latin 

proverb, p. sO. 
Gold versus Ideals; title of chap- 



no less tlian of sordid gratifica- 
tion of the senses, p. 189; rec- 
ollection that it diould be a 
means not an end affords the 
reconciliation, p. 190. 
Golden Rule, two Pagan render- 



ings: (i) by Seneca (ca. 4 

6s A.D.), p. 146, and (a) by 

Aristotle (ith century B. C), 



Gallon, Pnmds (contemporary), 
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is quoted by Diogenes Laer- 

Gray, Asa (1810-1888), Ameri- 
can botanist, could recall the 
names of aj,ooo plants, p. 93. 

Gnek Anthology, the, quoted 
as to memory and obUvion, p. 
83; quotatimi from Lodaa in, 
p. 8). 

Greeley, Horace (1811-1873), 
American editor Mid publicist; 
:k ainkbt 



a capacity to work ainkbt 
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diattubjnc soiroundiaga, p. 

Grotius, Huco (1583-1645), 
prodnced some cf bu impor- 
taat woriEB in prison, p. 156. 

GrouM of woncen in various 
fields, sunesting the infloencc 
of ezampE, i>p. 153-4- 

Gunpowder, its invention seemed 
to take the prcminni ofi physi- 
cal strength, p. 45. 

Gymnasiuni and UDrary, there 
should be no rivaliy between, 
P'45- 

Gynmaaum sports, iriiy hnnd- 
ball, wrestling, and boxing are 
the best, p. 53; a course oE 
beneficial ezenaaee suggested, 
p. 55; the direct benefit of 

Habit, the most powerful of au- 
tociBts, p. $ji the foundation 
of good KMuly habits, p. 38; 
its share in aiding a sleqier to 
disregard noises that recur 
r^fulariy, pp. 68-9; its share 
in dev<fopuig a good memory, 
p. 90; its unrdmting charac- 
ter when once fixed, p. 169. 

HalMts of awalceninf spontane* 
ously at a given tune may be 
acquired, p. 77; of work, ac- 
oomi^isfanient becomes easy 
somewhat in proportion as 
thev are acquired, p. 133; of 
apfxication, accoropHsMnen t 
tnrous^, illustrated, p. 1 54 m?. ; 
to what extent c"" *--'•- -• 



HamiltoQ,SirWm Rowan(iSo5- 
i86s)i British mathemaddan, 
& marvel d precocity, but 
owed much <rf his sucoesa to 
sedulous applicatioa, p. 155. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm. (1730-1803), 
Bngjish metaphysaan, oe- 
dared that a too retentive 
memory interferes with dear 
thinldug, p. 86. 

Handball, one of the best gym- 
nanum sports,^. 53. 

Happiness, Physical Aspects of 
tne Problem of, gen^^ title; 
of Part I, pp. 1-80; Mental 
Aspects of the Problem of, 
geoeial titie of Part 11, pp. 
81-144; Soda] Aspects of the 
Problem of, genml title <rf 
Part HI, pp. i45-ao8; 
lloral Aspects m the Problem 
of, general title of Part IV, 
pp. »09-S7a. 



ally is a duty, p. 8; divei^u 
widdy f rom mere sensual 
pleasure, p. 9; its pursuit not 
to be left to unguided instinct, 
p. 9; rdatioo <n vood habits (tf 
sleeping to the ideal of ha^i- 
ness, p. So; its substance lor 
the most part made up of ab- 
stractions, p, 344; essentially 
a subjective state, p. 946. 
Happmess is no more than," 
etc., <|uotBtion from Uarcus 
Auneliua, a chapter-heading 
introducing "The Will and the 
Way," p. isr. 
« — ; .__-^ — '-■■till it is 



Bpi^ication be acquired^ pp. .^. .. 

169-3; of pleasurable activi^ "Hapinnessisootpeifecttil 
should be cultivated, as part shared," Jane Porter, p. 
of the daily routine, p. 195; " ' 
of sound sleeping, suggestions 
for their acquisition , p. 70 uq. ; 
once purpoaefol may be re- 
tainea after they become 
motiveless, p. 169. 

Half -genius only, awaits its in- 
spiration, according to Hamer- 
too, p. is». 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert (1834- 
1S94), British writer; his com- 
ment on half-genius, p. 159. 
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Hap^ness, the problem of, its 

— ivecsality, p. S', chapter on, 

, 5-18; the problem sum- 

p. 16-17; tbe science 

ol, outlined, p. 17. 

"Happy is he that has well em- 
ployed his time," quoted from 
Seneca, p. 165. 

Health, of mind, dependent upon 
health of body, p. 44. 

Heart, muscles c^ many suffer 
from over-exertion, p. 56. 
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Heme, Heinrich (1797-1856), 
Gennan poet, his comment on 
death, p. 169. 
HeniT IV of Prance (is5v-i6io), 
"Heniy of Navarre, his com- 
ment on death, p. 966. 
" He who has a taste for evov sort 
etc, Plato's 
philosopher. 



Highways of life, the four, p. p. 

Historiana, influence of ceitam 

modem historians upon one 



greatest, lived in the same 

History, toe early, of all nations 
is vague because of the lack of 
written records, p. 106. 

"Hitch your wagon to a star" — 
but not to an igitis faluus, p. 
'44- 

Hobby, choose one if one has not 
already chosen yon, p. 196. 

Honesty, nodoubiedly the best 
business policy, but suscepti- 
ble of some flexibility as to its 
interpfetatioD in practical 
bnaness life — ntore's the pity; 
avocational labors are some- 
what mnoved fiom this dan- 
ger, p. 106 M^.; in deaUng 
with the child, is the situ qua 
turn, but is not so recognized 
by most parents, p. 133 Mq. 

Hope and Nemesis, associated 
Bvmbolically on analtar by the 
Greek sculptor Bunns, p. 135. 

Horace (65-8 B.C.), Romiui 
poet; quoted as to wealth and 
nappiaess , introducing chap- 
ter on " Gold vefsna Ideals," 
p. 183. 

How to Seep, chapter IV, p. 
S9 "9- 

How to See and Remember, title 



VI. p. loi Mq 
How to Woik, title of chapter 

IX, p. 14J Mq. 
How to Invite Happiness, title 

of chapter XV, p. 341 stq. 



How to Ke, title of chapter XVI, 

HiiniRff happiness . . . seems 
to consist, etc — Hume, p. 
'93- 

Human nature, curiously uni- 
form at base; we all like to feel 
that we have had all norma) 
experiences, p. aai. 

Hume, David (1711-1^76), 
British historian and philoso- 
I^ier; quoted as to the content 
of happiness, chapte^heading 
to "Vocatioii versus Avoca- 
tion," p. 193. 

Hunger, not consistent with 
mental satisfaction, p. si. 

Hunter, Wm. (i7iS-t783), Brit- 
ish fAiysician and anatomiEt, 
on the pleasures of dying, 
p. a09. 

Hutton, James (1736-1797), 
British getdogist, someomes 
called the father of modem 
geology. His studies revcdu' 
tionixed the views ai geologists 

- '- "-- ' — ! of the 

elpingto 
Darwin, 



prepare the way for 
p- 105. 

Huxlev, Thomas H. (1835-1890 
English bicdogist. B^an fait 
as a naval suigeon, subse- 
qaenthr teacher of bioloffv ai 
tne School of Mines, etc. 
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"I am rather disposed to say," 
etc — Plato, p. 194. 

Iconodasm, the easiest road to 
notoriety, but often only a 
tneasnre of narrowness of 
mind, pp. iifr-17. 

Ideas, icmdutionaiy, ate but a 
step removed frcun the hum- 
drrun ideas of common koow- 
ledgn. p. 104; not necessarily 
good because they are new, 
p. 117. 

"U yon have so far mastered 
your appetite," etc — Bpic- 
tetus, p. 19. 
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ni-health no burier to success- 
ftal productive efiort, exam- 
ples m evidence, p. 15a. 

lUusioiu, ttombU, should be 

ffubjectOa to rrtTTittii Tin*. «if^HM^ 

tests, p. 14a. 
Indigestion, how fostered in 

AmericA, p. aj. 
Individual, the, verms the race, 

M r^ards the effects of soffer- 



"Imsistible power of great 
wealth," etc, quotation irom 
Epictetus as chapter-heading 
for "Self-KaowMge." p. 133. 

Italian Hterature, its gnatest 
monuments pnidaced m a ain- 
j^ epoch, p. 153. 

" It is eMf in the wtnld to five," 



mg, p. 
dividtu 



Mcufiaiit 
of boon c 



c— Ime 



of sleep re- 

. .- genius 

upon goiius, ilhiBtnitad by 
auggesttve examines frcon va- 
rious fields, pp. I J3-4. 

Inherited ideas, advice as to their 
close scrutiny, p. 11; uq. 

Inhibition of action, a cbief 
function of the win, p. 194. 

Initial energy, the great need of 
the procrastinator, p. 14a. 

Innovations, of the would-be 
reformer, are usually found to 
be of antique origin, p. 143. 

Insomnia, often th« open door to 
insanity, p. 61; practical expe- 
dients tor warding it ofi, p. 74 
stq. 

Instability of will-power, its pen- 
alties, with a ^■""i'"'' example, 

InteOectuai needs of different 
minds met by different bodes, 

"Intentung" the mind, great dis- 
coveries made through per- 
~~'— ' '----- effort in a 



En^ish phydcian, i 
his demmistration of the pre- 
ventive power of vaccination. 



Newton, Harvey, Ji , 

Darwin, p. iia. 

Interest, the bads of attention, 
which underlies and deter- 
mines good memorinng, p. 89. 

Interest and repetition, dted as 
the keys to mentory-develop- 
nient, p. 98, 

"In this case also the war is 
wainst two enemies," etc. — 
Plato, p, 184. 

Intuitive knowledge, Beecher's 
'-'—1, p. 103. 
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Jortin, Tohn (i69$-i77o), Eng- 
lisb uiurch hi^orian, charac- 
terisation of the evils of sud- 
denly acquired wealth, pp. 
186-87. 

Judgment, the aQ-importance of, 
as a prerequisite to the proper 
selection <A materials for men- 
tal pabulum, and to success in 
practical life, p. 113 1*9.,' ad- 
nionitions as to its practical 
cultivation, p. ii^Mg.; differ- 
entiated from vohtion, p. 196. 

Justice, Epicurus on, p. la; the 
practice at, connotes all the 
virtues, p. 164 "v- 

Kant, Immannd (171^-1804), 
German philoeopherj his s^t«- 
matic habits of arising ated, 

Emg Discontent, the ^reat mas- 
ter-builder of dvibsatian, p. 



139- 

Enotricdge, seemingly intuitive, 

explained, p. 103; bow to use 

that acquired from books, p. 

Koran, ue, learned by heart by 

the average *'"' ' — 

P-94- 



Bfore Darwin, p. 105. 
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Languages, tbe acqidntioii of, 
method of Heiiuicli Schlie- 
masn, p. 94 siq. 

Law, the psycholt^cal, ander- 
lyine the development of a 
good memory, pp. 88-9. 

Lasy minds give themselves the 
excuse that pampering condi- 
tions are needed; t£e true 
worl«rleanis to work any time 
and anywhere, p. 15a. 

LeibniU, Gottfried (1646-1716), 
German philosopher, his expe- 
^,„..- -=^ -■- ~ - p.85; 

ing marriage, p. aiS. 



Libi 



y between, p. 45. 

Life, its main course, p. 8; the 
rational goal of, p. 9. 

Life Comwnionahip. title of 
<jiapter XIII, p. an mo. 

Limitations, iodividual, ot mind 
and body, must be recognized, 
_p. 135- 

"Live well with all the norid," 
etc, reply of Aristippua when 
asked wnat philosophy had 
taught him, p. 10a. 

living, the art of, its true doc- 
trines, p. 17; isbut a prepara- 
tion for dying, p. >^7- 

Lcwical guesses versus mtuitional 
Knowtedge, p. 104. 

Lucian (ca. lao-ca. aoo A.D.). 
quoted as to the wealth of 
mind, p. 8>. 

"Luck," usually a misnomer as 
applied to human aSaiis:" un- 
lucky," properly interpreted, 
usually means lacking in judg- 
ment, p. 114. 

Lucretius (96-sS B- C), Roman 



frion of uniformitarianism, 
referred to as helping to pre- 
pare the way for Darwin, p. 
los- 

llacBulay, Thomas Babingbn 
(1800-1859), English cntic, 
historian, and statesman; his 
extraordinary memory, p. 85; 
despite his genius, he worked 
for weeks on a single review 



real Mammon, 



podtor of bis system, quoted 
as to the rules of true reason 
and a contented mind. p. 4; 
quoted to the effect that ''one 
man's food is another's poi- 
son," ch&pter-heading for 
" Physical Needs." p. ao. 
Lyell. Charles (1707-1875), Eng- 
lish geolo^st, the great cham- 

[34.] 



weUorillregulatMl?p. 38. 

Mammon-worship, as viewed by 

Theognis, the Greek, p. 186. 

ammon. "no man is all his life 

a BcoSer before the shrine of," 

p. 189. 

Marcus Aure^uG (iii-iSo A. D.), 
Roman emperor 161-180 A.D. 
often cited as almost the only 
example in history of Plato s 
ideal, tlie philosopher upon a 
throne; qtioted as to the con- 
tent of happiness, p. 3; happi- 
oees defined by, p. lai. 

Marriage, why so permanent an 
institution, p. 314 seq. 

Harriageable age, the. discussed, 
with comment on the restric- 
tion imposed by the slow de- 
velopment of human oSspring, 
p. 313 »9- 

Marriage-partner, the choice ot, 
not to be left altogether to 
unguided instinct, p. aaa 

MO. 

Martial (43-ca. 104 A.D.}, Ro- 
man wnter; quoted as to the 
double enjoyment of a wdl- 
hved life, p. 18a. 

Hatrimony. versus a "career," 
with particular reference to 
ambitious youths of both 
sexes, p. aij s^q.; a premium 
put on by Augustus in imperial 
Rome, p. 917; should not be 
too long delayed, in the inter- 
est of mutual adaptation — a 
key to conjugal happiness, p. 
ai8i^. 

Meat-eating, dangers of its ex- 
cess, p. 34. 
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MeUscholiA, in certain forms of, 
the patient scarcely sleeps at 
all for weeks togetJter, p. 73. 

ilmoary, a tan^ble evidence of 
mentol power, p. 85; the, of 
the average man cxmtnisted 
with exceptional meniories, 
p. 86; of the average individ- 
nal greatly injured through the 
intiwiiction of printing, p. 86; 
extraonlinaiy, exam^ea df, 
pp. 85, 86, 87; newspaper 
reading develops slip-shod 
reading and facue forgetting, 
pp. 87-8; possibilities of its 
development, p. 88; that of 
the avtngt waiter is devel- 
oped to its normal limits in one 
ffirection, m. 88-89; ^^ '^ 
may be cultivated, p. 90 tsq.; 
poeabilitMS of its devek^nnent, 
P- 93 *«9->' extrxordinarily de- 
vd^ped in cases of Sherwood 
tbe musician, FiOsbury the 
chess master, and Aaa Gray the 
botanist, p. 93; of the average 
Brahman, p- 94; the extraor* 
dinary, of Heinricb Sc^ilie- 
mann, p. 94 Mg.; the memcny 
of the adult venns that of tbe 



tised by Heiniich Schliemann, 
p. 94 s*q.: do^ng admonitions 
as to. p. 99. 

"Memory aad obUvion," quota- 
tion from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, p. 83. 

Henaf^, Gilles (1613-1691), his 
cunous reason for not read- 



Mental athletics, importance <A, 

p. 16. 
Mental bias, admonitions as to 



contrasted keep pace with physical de- 



Mental languor, often induced by 
tbe habit of dosing at tbe end 
of the steep period, p. 79. 



Mental perspectii 






[ental perspc 
idained, its importance, p. i 

Mental vigor, how influenced by 
jdiysicMexerdse, p. 51. 

Mental vision, examples of de- 
fective, p. 91. 

Uesiofanti, Guiseppe (1774- 
1849), ItaUso linguist: knew 
^ty-eight languages; asu^es- 
tion from his ezpeiience, p. 
i8a. 

Hicfaehmgelo and Leonardo wete 



and evil," etc., quotation trom 
Plato, p. 84. 

Mental Aspect of the Problem of 
Happiness, gtneral title of 
Part II, comprising these 
chapters: How to See and Re- 
member, p. 83 SM.; How to 
Think, p. loi M9.; The WiU 
and Uie Way, p. lai stq.; 
Sdf-Enowledge, p. 133 stq. 

Mental action, m itself a source 
(rfprcrfonnd pleasun, p. 951. 
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other mosteni of the olden 
day, p. 155 MQ. 

Middle ages, di^matic prudery 
of, as omiosed to tbe n^t ee- 
timate <» pleasure p. u. 

Milton, "the mute inglorioas" 
deaervedly fwgotten, the 
voiceful, jgkmons Milton, 
known by hiB works, is remem' 
bered; justice of the verdict, 
?■ '39- 

Mind, the, should be "a cold, 
dear logic engine." p. 14; a 
marvellously accurate alarm- 
clock aJEter good habits of 
sleepiiw are acrjuircd, 77; of 
the dmd, opimonated as to 
school tadu, whi<^ it lesents, 
to its disadvanta^, p. 98; its 
seemindy intuitive acqnia- 



become an effiaeot thiiuditt- 
machine, must be propet^ 
fed, p. 106; its only £rect 
function through which it can 
make itself manifest objec- 
tively is ttte stimulation of 
muscular contraction, p. 134; 
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■omc people assume an atti- 
tude of mind that repels 
bapinness, cultivate youmK 
away from such au attitude, 
p. 346; the rudder of, other- 
wise tbe will, p. Ill sea. 
Hinds, the greatest like the least, 
are eartn-bom and earth- 
bound, p. 104. 



..P- .'."■ 



ing.p. 9J 
Uohammeoan, the average, 
learns the Koran by heart, p. 

Hootmorancy, Anne de (1499- 
1567), Pnncb marshal, his 
dying rebnice to a Cordelier, 
p. a68. 

If oral Aspect of the Problem of 
Happiness, General title of 
Part IV, comprising these 
chapters: Life Companion- 
ship, p. an stq.; The Coming 
Generation, p. 199 uq.; How 
to Invite Hapinness, p. 341 
Mf.; How to Die, p. 355 mo. 

Iforal athletics, importance tA, 



with 



Uorality, its 
healthful ex_ 
fimctiooa, p. 

Uoscular system, need of giving 
specific attention to, p. 41; 
its development throu^ use 
and atropny through disuse, 
p. 41; its primary and sec- 
ondary functions, p. 49; con- 
traction of, accelerates the 
flow of blood, p. 4a; oontrac- 
tion of, depetuunt upcm nerv- 
ous influence, p. 43 ; mjuryto, 
affects secomiarily the entire 
orgamsm, including the brain, 
p.43; muscles of the chest and 
upper extremities suSo- most 
Emn lack of exercise, p. 48; 
a simfde method of develop- 
ment of, p. si; dangers of its 
over-stimulation, p. j6. 

Huacniar development, sym- 
metrical, its staadaidsof meaa- 
uranent, p. 49: how best 
attained, p. 49 stq. 
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Musing, idle, aa 
meatal habit, p. xi i. 

Nitrogenous foods, caution as to 
thetf excessive use, especially 
for persons of sedentary habits, 
p. 34. 

"No evil can happen," etc.^ 
Socrates, p. 9;6. 

NoH dUs tint kiua, the rule of 
action that has produced the 
major part of the world's best 
literature, p. iia. 

Normal mind, Mways has cer* 
tain potentialities of genius. 



Obesity, one cause of its preva- 
lence among Americans, p. 37. 

ObetacJes. the stimulus of, p. 7. 

Old ^e, examples of men who 
achieved neat things altet 
passing its threshold, p. 17a mq. 

Optimism versus pessimism, p. 

Onanic beings, unimportance of 
ute average indivrdual from 
the standpoint of wcrld-prog- 



indolent habits, p. 79. 
Out-door sports, golf, rowing, 
and riding an among the best, 
P- 53- 

Pagan renderings of the Golden 
Rule; quotation from Seneca, 
p. 146; quotation from ATis- 
totle, p. 910. 

Pain, its purpose, p. 6; its ces- 
sation causes positive pleasure. 

Palate, pleasures of, p. 35 s*q. 

palladaa, apostrophy to gold, 
p. 188. 

Parents, often instil the germs 
of superstition into the minda 
of their children, with perma- 
nent detriment, p. a j^ s*q. 

Parenthood, a privilege, out not 
so regarded at first by moat 
parents-to>be, p. 333. 
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Part II. Hental Aspects al the 
Problem of Happiness, p. 81 



.p. 163- 
Greeks. 



PeatathloD, the, of the 

(ninning, jtunpine. discns- 
throwing, hurling the javelin, 
and wrestling), p. 54. 

Perception, vivid, as the basis of 
good memoiy, f. 89. 

Perceptive faculties, defectively 
developed in the oitlinary in- 
dividual, p. at. 

Peregrinos: " The wise man will 
not sin," etc., chapter head- 
iiig for " How to Invite Hap- 
piness." p, a^t. 

Personal happiness, its seeking a 
duty, p, 8. 

^n^onafity, the well-rounded, is 
enviable, p. la. 

Pessimist, the, likely to be a dis- 
wreeable neighbor, p. 363. 

Phitosopher, the, as defined or 
characterised by Plato, p. loa. 

Philosopher's atone, a modified, 
within the reach of every 
normal individual who will 
sedulously strive after it. p. 

Philosofmers of Greece. Plato the 
disciple of Socrates and Aris- 
totle the disciple of Plato, p. 

Philocophical systems, all seek 
the goal of happiness, p. 13. 

Philosophy, often misjuoged by 
the world, p. 11; tlie medie- 
val, irtiich deplored worldly 
Sleasure, its persistent in- 
uenc«, p. g; what it teaches, 
accordink to Aristippns, p. 
loa; of Herbert Spencer, 
characterised, p. no. 

Photoptiphy as a means of rec- 
reation, p. 90J-4. 

Physical health, persons desiring 
may well seek aid of the mus- 



Physical devdopment. the 
gree of it desiiable as an aid 1 
health, p. 48; simplicity of its 



ual princi; . , , . 
a practical means of, suggest- 
ed, p. so; the precaisor of 
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Physical Aspects of the Problem 
of Happiness, General title of 
Part I, comprising these chap- 
ters: The Problem of Happi- 
ness, p. 3 itq.; Fhyacal 
Needs, p. 19 ftq.; Sound 
Bodies, p. 39 sag.; How to 
Stoep, p. 59 s*q. 

Physii^ exerdses and games 
will not serve the purposes of 
a hobby for all, p. 197. 

Physical habits and their mental 
comtterport, p. 130 s*q. 

Physcal needs, chapter on, 

PiUBbury, Hany (1871-1906). 
Amencan chess master, could 
play twenty blindfold games 
of chess wtule simultaaeously 
playing dujdicate whist, p. 93. 

PUto (439-347 B.C.). Greek phi- 
losopher, quoted as to brutal 
or irrational pleasure, p. so; 
quoted as to the training and 
education of children, p. 40; 
quoted as to Uie departments 
M education, p. 58; quoted 
concerning the body as a 
BOUR:e of trouble and dis- 
quietude, p. 58; quoted to the 
eaect that not much sleep is 
needed, p. 6d; quoted as to the 
choice of good and evil, p. 84; 
quoted as to the relatumship 
of wisdom, virtue, and "true 
and abiding pleasure," p. no; 
quoted as to wealth and pov* 
erty, p. 184; quoted, a hedo- 
nistic doctrine, chapter-head- 
ing to Vocation versus Avoca- 
tion, p. 194. 

Pleasure, its direct and indirect 
puniuit. p. 5; its ^ths curi- 
ously devious, p. 6; inthecon-' 
tempUtion of^ past achieve- 
ment, p. 163; of the palate. 

Pleasure- Seeker, the avowed. 

looked at askance, p. 10. 
Pliny, the elder (23-79 A.D.), 
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Roman naturaluf , his mode of PunchinfE-baf^, « fair sabstitute 
work described by bis nephew, for a sporrme-partner. p. 54. 

Pliny the younger, p. 151. Pythagoras, the "Golden 



ager, p. 15;. 

PUny. the votmger (63—1 11 A.D.) 
his metQod of work, cnoosine 
the early morning hoim. and 
composingin thedark, p. 151: 
qtioted as to the rewMds of 
virtue, p. 164. 

Plodder, the mental, foIlowB the 
same lines of progress as the 
man of genius, p. 104. 

Plutarch, ijooted as to the sen- 
tences mscribed upon the 
Delidiic oracle, p. 134; quoted 
as to the measure of a man's 
]iffe._p. i8a. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1800-1849), 
American poet ana story 
writer of the foremost rank, 
the teit refers to his exposi- 
tion of the manner and method 
of writing "The Raven," his 
most famous poem, p. iia. 

Poets, influence of one u^os 
another suggested by grouping 
into Bchoolsand appearance in 
great productive periods, pp. 
'S3-4- 

Poetry, its foundation in know- 
ledge, even the most "in- 
spired" imaginiiijw are found- 
ed on wide readmg and calm 
thinking, p. iii. 

Pc^terTjane (i77fr-'8So>. 

quoted, chapter-heading tor 
''LifeComps '---'-'- "- - 



Words" of, quoted as t 
care tor the health of the body, 
chapter-heading for *' Sound 
Bot&es," p. 39. 

Queen Victoria, of England 
(iSio-ipoi), began the study 
of Hindustani at eighty, p. 
98. 

Quotations used as suggestive 
headings or texts : 
Part I, quotation from Plato, 

p. a; 
Part II, quotation from Lu- 

cian.p, 8a; 
Part III, quotation f rom Sen- 
Part IV, quotations from 
Plato and Diogenes Laerlius, 
p. a 10. 

Quotations used as chapter- 



Prejudice, founded on inheri- 
tance or the influeaoea of en- 
vironment, caution regaiding 
its perverting influence, p. 
11; MO- 

Prisse Papyms, the so-called 
oldest book in the world; its 
paradoxical plaint about the 
d^eneralion from the good 
old times, p. 143- 

Problem, the, of happiness, 
chapter on, pp. 5-18. 

Procrastination, the vice of con- 
templative minds, p. 149. 

Pwcholosical law, the, under- 
lying tiie development of a 
good memory, pp. 88-9. 
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Chapt. I, Uarcus Aurelius, p. 
3. Lucretius, p. 4; 

Chapt. II, Bpictetus, p. 19, 
Plato and Lucretius p. so; 

Chapt. Ill, Pythagoras, p. 39, 
Plato, p. 40. Plato and Soc- 
rates (in Plato's Phada), p. 
SB; 

Chapt. IV, Pythagoras, p. 59. 
Plato, p. 60; 

Chapt. V, The GrefOc Antholo- 
gy, p. 83, PUto, p^ 84, Soc- 
rates (in Fato's Pkado), p. 

Chapter VI, William Porbes, p. 
Toi; Aristippus and Plato, 
p. loa, Plato, p. iso; 

Chapt. VII, Harcus Aurelius, 
p. lai, Emerson, p. las: 

Chapter VIII, EpictetuE 
133, Plutarch, p. 134; 

Chapt. IX, Colton, b. 147, 
Emerson, p. 148, Pfiny llie 
younger, p. 164; 

Chapt. X, Seneca, p, 165, 
Francis Bacon, p. 166. Plu- 
tarch and Martial, p. i8b; 

Chapt XI, Horace, p. 183, 
Emerson and Plato, p. 184; 
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Cfattpt. XII Dftvid Home, p. 

>93, PUto, p. i9t; 
Chapt XIII, John Boyle, p. 

ati, Jane Porter, p. aia; 
Cbftpt. XIV, fiulwer Lytton, 

p. 990, EmenoB, p. 930; 
CbApt. XV, Emerson, p. 141; 

Peregrinos, p. 94J; 
Chapt. XVI. Epictetni, p. 

ass, Soct«t«s and nato, p. 

" Read more and write less,"etc., 
laying of Wm. Forbes, p. loi. 

Reaoing, Uie art (A, its vast oad 
ail-<»mpaBaii2 importance as 
an aid to thinldiig, p. 106 s*q. 

Records, written, are essential to 
accurate history, history 
proper does not antedate the 
ori(pn of the art of writing, p. 

lOJ. 



admonlsbmeot not 
tbe mango-tree of a oonjurer 
for an actuality, p. 14a. 
Rwret for post mistWlcea, the 
ratiliW of, learn from your 
miatabes, but waste no time 
crying over spilled millc, pp. 

Kegtuarity of sleeping a prime 
essential, p. 71. 

Rc^etitioit, as an aid to mem- 
orising, p. 91. 

Repetiticm and Interest, dted as 
uie keys to memory-develop- 
ment, p. 93. 

Rescdntions, futility of, if not 
supported by stable will- 
power, p. 117. 

RespODsilnlities of parenthood, 
sot an maniageable persons 
ore fitted for, p. 131. 

Revolutioniring ideas are but a 
step in advance of ideas that 
fail to revolutionize, p. 104. 

Rheumatic disorders, frae drmk- 
ing ot water a useful remedy 
for, p. 30. 

Right living, tbe individual ap- 



nid- 



^ication of its rulea is the 
desideratum, p. 18. 

Rig-Veda, the ro,ooa vcnee oi, 
are committed te memory by 
the average Brahman, p. 94. 

nonuui bterature, grtttt figures 
grouped into two periods, p. 153. 

Romantic love versus leasoa, as 
applied to the choice (rf amar- 
nage-partner, p. 994 Mq. 

Rudder of the mind, the. the 
will defined as having a 
der-like function, p. 193. 

Satiety, said by Tbeognis to Idll 
more than famine, p. 96. 

Schlicmami, Ueinriui (iSaa— 
1 890) , German man (rf buriness 
and arcluecdcmst, his own ac- 
count of bis feats of memory- 



thirty-five, p. 98. 

Schooling, its chief ultimate 
purpose is to develop stability 
(rf lotion rather than to give 
specific knowledge, p. 199. 

School-room tests of capacity, 
not necessarily final in their 
verdict as to capacity of any 
individ:ial to succeed in the 
Hfe-tasks, p. 11^. 

Schools, the teouung of the phy- 
aology of breaUung, and its 
probable benefit, p. 39; of 
workers, sundry examf^ erf. 



ample, pp. 



kppUed to th« 
,P-.9- . 
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ofei 



logical methods of thinking, 
rather than in the acquisitim 
of specific knowledge, p. [15. 

"Second nature" of ued habits 
of action that at first were 
diflicult, p. 1O9. 

Sdection, ttie, (rf materials pre- 
sented to the mind, the need 
of right selection as an aid to 
the aoquiatticm of good hatrits 
and enlarged capadtieB of 
thinldng, p. 113- 
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SeU-analyns, hAtrittul, m vidous 
habit, to be ftvrided, p. 140- 

Sdf-con&leoce, one of the great 
kejrs to success, p. 141. 

Self-culture, anecdotal iUustra- 
tionB of its posribilitia, p. 159 

Self-«ducation, its goal and 
method, p. 130. 

Self-knowledge, title of chai)t«r 
VIII, p. 133 stq.; its desira- 
bility and tne method of at- 
._: Bit, p. ti6uq. 



} the employioent 
le, to introduce chapter 
" -■ ■ *-f r. 



author, quoted as to the prober 
relations of superior and in- 
ferior — a Pagan lendering of 
the Golden Rule, " - '- 
quoted t 

of time, 

X, "Youth versus Age," . 
165; on the paraphernalia of 
the death-bed, p. 369. 

Sensitive minds, their seemingly 
intuitive asquisttion of know- 
ledge, p. 103. 

9eep, mental processduring, not 
entirely in abeyance, p. 13. 

Sleep, seemingly negative in 
<Jiaracter, y«t susceptible of 
being improperly udulged, 
with aerioua results, p. 61; 
how much is required by the 
normal individual? Pranidin's 
answer to the question, p. 61; 
imdividual difference as to the 
number of hours required, p. 
69; slovenly habits of steeping 
areoonuncm, p. 63; ntost pro- 
found about two hours uter 
tosinj consciousness, pp. 63- 
4; m"**^n^ notion that it is 
demest just before waking, 
p. 04; explained as the tiine 
for nmair of brain tissues, p. 
65; tine dream-state, p. 66; 
sounds that recur at regular 
intervals cease to disturb the 
sound sleqper, p. 69; how the 
sleep of the adidt nuy be made 
to approximate that of normal 
boyhood, p. 6p; suggestions 
for the acquisitios of good 
habits of sleeping, p. 70 ^.; 
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advisability of securing enou|^ 
sleep at all hazards, p. 70; 
time for, no longer fixed t^ 
the normal hours of a. di- 
urnal animal, thanks to 
artificial U^t. p. 71; regular 
hours for, are more important 
than the exact location of the 
hours, p. ^i; desirability trf 
acquiring toe habit of retiring 
at a fixed and unvarying hour, 
p. ja; expedients for banish- 
mg consciousness on retiring, 
p. 73 s*q.; physical expedient 
calculated to ward ofF insom- 
nia, p. 74; normal sleepers' 
awaken spontaneously at a 
fixed hour, determined by 
habit, p. 77; the test of suffi- 
cient, IS to awaken rebeshed, 
p. 78; doang in the momisff 
IB disadvant^eous, but a 
brief mid-day nap may be 
useful, p. So; fikmed to 
death, p. 969 3tq. 

Slovenly thinking, penalties of, 
p. 15. 

Smith, WilHam (176^1830}, 
English paleontologist, uie 
first to demonstrate the sac- 
cessions of population of the 
geoloeical strata, referred to 
as hcdping to prepare the way 
forDarwm. p, ros- 

Smokers of tobacco, mostly pre- 
fer that their sons uiould 
abstain, p. 36. 

"So live with your inferior," etc., 
quotation nom Seneca, to tn- 
troduoe Part III, Social As- 
pects of the Problem of Happi- 
ness, p. 146. 

Social Aspects of the Problem of 
Happiness, general title of 
Part III, comprising these 
chapters: How to Work. p. 
147 stq.; Youth versus Age, 
p. i6$nq.; Gold versus Ideds, 
p. 183 ssq.; Vocation versus 
Avocation, p. igj s*q. 

Socrates (c. 470-399 B.C.) , Greek 
philoaopher; quoted (iu cited 
by Plato in the Phada), as 
the singular relationship of 
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plMSureandpais.p, 9; quoted 
(fTom Plato's Phida), on the 
body Bs a source of trouble, 
p. 58; (in Plato's Phado), 
Quoted as to the value of wis- 

Socnttes and Plato, quoted 
about death, chapter-heading 
to "How to Die,"^p. 156. 

Solacers of appetite, tea, coSee, 
alcoholic bever^^, and to- 
bacco, p. 33 s«q. 

Sound bodies, advice of Pythas- 
ores concerning, p. 39; tiUe 
of chapter III, p. sqm^. 

Spencer, Herbert (1810-1903), 
British philosopuer, whose 
writings began to expound a 
doctrine of evolution before the 
publication of Darwin's " Ori- 

Eof ^)ecies;" comment on 
alleged av<»dance of read- 
ing, p. IIO-II. 

Sports, physical, healthy boy 
takes to them naturally, p. 47; 
competitive, their value in 
stimulating physical devel- 
opment, p. 5a; athletic, not- 
withstanaing their boiefits, 
may become vicious if pur^ 
sued too persistently, p. 56. 

Stability of will, an ezamfue of 
its value, p. laT-S. 

Stanton, EHsabeth Cady (1815- 
1901), American lecturv, be- 
gan study of music at seventy, 



Success, largdy dependent upon 
stability of will-power, p. 133; 
attained in one direction usu- 
ally impUea capacity to suc- 
ceed in other directions as 
well, p. 1^^ if it fails to come 
before miadle age, may it be 
attained later? 167 itq. 

Successful men, the value of 
their example, if properiy in- 



recover from 
them quickly, and learn from 
experience, p. 141. 

Suffering, its universality, "p. 6. 

Superstition, how instilled into 
the minds of children, unwit- 
tingly, hj parents, p. 134 Stq. 

Sympathetic books compaied to 
" ' -- p. log. 



Tea and Cofiee, more harmful 
often sufmosed, pp. 
of by athletes 



m training, p. 37. 
Thackeray, Wm.M. 
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son, Robert Louis ( 
), British man of letters, 
cited as having achieved suc- 
cess through infinite toil, p. 



Stone, : 

ematician, anecdote concem- 

iot, to show the posstbihties 

ofself-culture. p. 160. 
Struggle for existence, less and 

less a physical struggle, p. 46; 

more difficult but also more 

fascinating in the centres of 

population, p. 138. 



EnffUsh novelist and humorist, 
his nabit of precise thinking, 
p. 14. 

Thales, one of the earliest of 
Graek philosophers, the max- 
im "know thyself," here as- 
cribed to Thales, has been 
ascribed also to sundry other 
of the wise men of antiquity; 
the ""'T".Ti elucidated, p. 136. 

"The care to live well," etc — 
Epictctus, p. ass- 

The Cominff Generation, title of 
chapter XIV, p. 399 stq. 

' ' The exchange of one fear," eto. , 
quotation trom Socrates, p, 

"The good man proloi^ his 
life," eto. — Uartial, p. iSa. 

"The man of understanding," 
etc, quotation from Plato, p. 
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chapter-heading for "How to 
Work." p. 148. 
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